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FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART 


Great  men,  of  the  very  first  order  of 
greatness — “  the  hights  and  pinnacles  of 
human  mind” — are  of  no  country.  They 
are  cosmopolitan,  not  national.  They  be¬ 
long  not  to  the  Teutonic,  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  the  Italian,  or  the  Gallic  race, 
but  to  the  human  race.  They  are  stamp¬ 
ed  with  the  features,  rich  with  the  endow¬ 
ments,  mighty  with  the  power,  instinct 
with  the  life,  not  of  this  or  that  phase  or 
section  of  humanity,  but  of  humanity  it¬ 
self,  in  its  most  unlimited  development  and 
its  loftiest  possibilities.  There  is  no  ap- 
rent  reason  why  they  might  not  have  been 
born  in  any  one  of  the  nations  into  which 
the  civilized  modem  world  is  divided  as 
well  as  in  another.  The  universal  elements 


of  their  character  and  their  intelligence 
override  and  obliterate  the  special  ones. 
We  do  not  think  of  Shakspeare  and  Ba¬ 
con,  of  Spinoza  and  Descartes,  of  New¬ 
ton  and  Galileo,  of  Columbus  or  Michael 
Angelo,  of  Kant  or  Goethe,  as  French¬ 
men  or  Englishmen,  Germans  or  Italians, 
but  as  MEN,  whose  capacities  and  whose 
achievements  are  at  once  the  patrimony 
and  the  illustration  of  all  peoples  and  .all 
lands  alike. 

But  there  are  great  men  of  a  secondary 
stature  and  a  more  bounded  range — men 
darkly  wise,  and  imperfectly  and  irregu¬ 
larly  great,  yet  whose  greatness  can  not  l>e 
disputed,  since,  in  spite  of  many  moral 
shortcomings  and  much  intellectual  frail¬ 
ty,  they  have  filled  a  Large  space  in  the 
world’s  eye,  have  done  good  service  and 
earned  high  fame,  have  notably  influenced 
the  actions  and  the  thoughts  of  their  co- 
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temporaries,  and  produced  works  “  which 
after-times  will  not  willingly  let  die” — 
and  yet  who  are  so  prominently  marked 
with  the  impress  of  their  age  and  coun¬ 
try,  that  no  one  can  for  a  moment  fail  to 
recogniae  their  origin.  Every  page  of 
their  writings,  every  incident  of  their 
career,  every  power  they  evince,  every 
weakness  they  betray,  proclaims  aloud  the 
Briton  or  the  Frank.  And  we  speak  here 
not  only  of  men  of  talent,  hut  of  men  of 
unquesticnahle  genius,  too.  “  Talent,”  as 
Sir  James  Mackintosli  well  defined  it,  is 
”  h.ahituai  power  of  execution.”  It  is  of 
many  descriptions  ;  it  may  be  generate<l 
to  some  extent ;  it  may  be  cultivated  to 
almost  any  extent ;  and  will  naturally  have 
a  local  stamp  and  coloring.  “  Genius” 
implies  a  »pecial  gift,  an  innate  and  pe¬ 
culiar  endowment.  Providence,  with  a 
mysterious  and  uncontrollable  sovereign¬ 
ty,  drops  the  seed  into  any  soil ;  it  might 
be  expected,  therefore,  to  be  purely  per¬ 
sonal,  rather  than  redolent  of  time  and 
place.  Yet,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
paramount  and  abnormal  intelligences  of 
whom  we  have  8|>oken  above,  men  of  geni¬ 
us,  for  the  most  part,  are  essentially  nation¬ 
al  .and  secular — visibly  stamped  W’ith  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  era  in 
w’hich  they  lived  and  the  land  which  gave 
them  birth. 

Of  this  secondary  order  of  great  men 
—  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius,  un- 
qiiestionably,  also,  and  par  excellence  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  Frenchman  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century — Chateaubriand  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  special.  | 
His  career,  hb  character,  and  his  writings, 
are  well  worth  the  pains  of  studying. 
His  career  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
most  momentous  and  exciting  epoch  of 
modern  history,  and  was  involved  in  some 
of  its  most  stirring  scenes.  He  was  bom 
in  1768,  and  died  in  1848.  He  was  old 
enough  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  American  independence ;  and 
he  lived  to  see  the  United  States  swell 
in  number  from  thirteen  to  thirty-three. 
He  w'as  presented  in  his  eighteenth  year  to 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  days  of  hb  grandeur 
at  Versailles,  and  \\c  might  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  hb  eightieth  year  to  Louis 
Xapoleon,  at  the  Elysec,  as  he  marched 
back  fmm  exile  on  his  way  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  throne.  He  was  a  fugitive  to  England 
in  his  youth,  and  ambassador  to  England 
in  bb  old  ^e.  He  served  Napoleon  and 
he  served  Charles  X.  He  lived  through 


the  three  great  moral,  political,  and  social 
convulsions  of  modern  times — the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1789,  the  revolution  of  1830,  the 
revolution  of  1848.  He  was  born  under 
feudalism  ;  he  died  under  socialism.  He 
opened  hb  eyes  on  France  when  she  was 
an  ancient  and  hereditary  monarchy — he 
beheld  her  “  every  thing  in  turn,  and  noth-^ 
iug  long” — he  lived  to  see  the  second  Re¬ 
public,  and  almost  to  see  the  second  Em¬ 
pire.  His  writings,  varied  in  their  range 
— romantic,  religions,  polemic,  and  bio¬ 
graphical — are  all  peculiar  and  character¬ 
istic,  and  full  of  energy  and  warmth.  By 
the  common  consent  of  his  countrymen,  he 
is  regarded  as  Inaving  carried  the  poetry 
of  prose  composition  to  a  pitch  never  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  one  before  or  since,  ex¬ 
cept  Rousseau  ;  and  in  that  style  of  re¬ 
fined  acrimony,  quiet  thrusts  with  polish¬ 
ed  rapier,  and  graceful  throwing  of  pois¬ 
oned  epigrammatic  javelins,  which  is  so 
peculiarly  French,  and  which  Frenchmen 
so  inordinately  value,  he  had  confessedly 
no  rival.  He  was,  moreover,  a  real  pow¬ 
er  in  literature.  His  controversial  writ¬ 
ings  undeni.ably  exercised  great  influence 
over  political  transactions,  and  his  senti¬ 
mental  writings  exercised  a  still  wider  and 
more  indispHl.able  influence  over  the  taste 
and  tone  of  the  lighter  productions  of 
his  age.  His  character,  finally,  both  in 
its  strength  and  its  weakness,  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  French.  His  unsociability  apart,  he 
might  almost  be  taken  as  the  typical  man 
of  hb  class,  time,  and  country — greatly 
exaggerated,  however,  especially  in  his 
defects.  A  sense  of  honor,  quick,  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  fiery,  rather  than  rational  or 
deep ;  an  hereditary  high  breeding,  which 
displayed  itself  rather  in  exquisite  grace 
and  urbanity  of  manner  than  in  real  chas¬ 
tening  of  spirit ;  a  native  chivalry  of  tem¬ 
per  and  demeanor,  but  too  supei'ficial  to 
render  him  truly  either  generous  or  amia¬ 
ble  ;  vanity  ignobly  excessive  and  abso¬ 
lutely  childbh  ;  and  egotism  carried  to  a 
point  at  which  it  became  quite  a  crime,  and 
almost  a  disease — such  were  the  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  Chateaubriand,  according 
to  every  portrait  we  possess. 

Franyois-Rene  de  Chateaubriand  was 
born  September  fourth,  1768,  at  Saint- 
M:Uo  in  Brittany — most  reluctantly,  as  be 
informs  us — against  hb  strong  desire  and 
in  cruel  disregard  of  his  most  vehement 

{irotests.  The  distaste  for  life,  wliich  be 
OSes  no  opportunity  of  expressing — and 
which  w'e  may  well  conceive  was  in  a 
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Dicasure  genuine,  fur  selfish  men  and 
proud  men  are  seldom  happy — manifested 
itself  in  him,  we  are  required  to  believe, 
before  his  birth.  He  was  not  the  eldest 
son :  his  father  wanted  a  second  boy,  in 
order  to  secure  the  transmission  of  the 
family  name ;  but  Chateaubriand  was  so 
unwilling  to  come  into  the  world  that  he 
sent  four  sisters  before  him,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  in  the  vain  hope  of  quenching  Ills 
parent’s  insatiable  desire  of  offitpring. 

The  father  cf  Chateaubriand  was  a  Bre¬ 
ton  gentleman  of  ancient  family  but  de¬ 
cayed  fortunes,  lie  had  acquired  a  mod¬ 
erate  competence  himself  by  a  step  which 
in  those  days  indicated  much  good  sense 
and  force  of  character:  he  had  entered 
the  mercartile  marine,  made  one  or  two 
successful  voyages,  and  then  settled  for 
some  years  in  the  West-Indian  colonies. 
As  soon  as  he  was  in  a  position  of  reason¬ 
able  independence,  he  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  purchased  at  Combourg,  near 
Siiint-Malo,  an  old  ancestral  estate  and  cha¬ 
teau  ;  but  the  soil  was  poor,  the  chateau 
dreary,  and  the  site  desolate  and  forlorn,  j 
The  son  has  left  a  most  uninviting  picture 
of  both  the  paternal  residence  and  the  I 
paternal  character  —  the  one  cold  and  \ 
gloomy,  the  other  severe,  silent,  passion- 1 
.ate,  and  morose,  with  an  inordinate  pride  j 
of  name  and  race  as  his  predominating 
moral  fe.atures.  In  reference  to  this  j 
family  pride,  we  must  notice  one  of  the  I 
first  of  Chateaubriand’s  affectations  and  i 
insincerities.  He  pretends  to  despise  all 
such  w’eakness ;  he  loudly  proclaims  the 
hollowness  of  all  such  pretensions ;  he 
stigmatizes  them  as  “  odious  in  his  father,  I 
ridiculous  in  his  brother,  and  too  inani-  j 
lest  even  in  his  nephew.”  So  far  is  h^  j 
however,  from  being  either  free  from  this 
weakness  or  able  to  hide  it,  that  he  be¬ 
trays  it  in  his  every  page.  He  loses  no 
occasion  of  enumemting  his  ancestral  glo¬ 
ries  and  connections ;  he  describes  with 
irrepressible  self-glorification  his  entering  j 
the  royal  carriages  and  hunting  with  the  | 
king — privileges  only  granted  to  those  of  j 
undoubted  noble  birth ;  he  devotes  a ' 
whole  chapter  to  his  pedigree ;  he  returns  j 
to  the  subject  again  and  again ;  when  his 
father  dies,  ho  gives  an  extract  from  the  ' 
mortuary  register  detailing  in  full  .all  his 
titles  and  formalities;  ho  assures  us  that* 
”if  ho  inherited  the  infatuation  of  his 
father  and  his  brother,”  ho  could  e.asily 
prove  his  descent  from  the  Dukes  of  Bre-  i 


tagne,  the  intermingling  of  his  blood  with 
that  of  the  royal  family  of  England. 

The  young  inheritor  of  ail  these  past 
and  future  glories  suffered  from  a  defect¬ 
ive  education  and  a  neglected  childhood. 
He  passed  some  portions  of  interrupted 
years  at  the  seminaries  of  Dol,  Rennes, 
and  Dinan  successively,  before  which  pe¬ 
riod  he  seems  to  have  spent  his  time  in 
wandering  along  the  wild  shore  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  or  playing  with  the  village  urchins 
of  Saint-Alalo.  He  read  fitfully,  but 
learnt  nothing  thoroughly.  He  gained 
the  admir<ation  of  his  instructors,  he  tells 
us,  on  account  of  his  singular  memory  for 
words — it  seems  to  have  been  his  one  spe¬ 
cial  faculty  in  youth  ;  but  he  adds  charac¬ 
teristically  :  “  One  thing  humiliates  me 
in  reference  to  this:  memory  is  often 
the  endowment  of  fools ;  it  belongs  usu¬ 
ally  to  heavy  minds,  rendered  yet  more 
ponderous  by  the  baggage  with  which 
they  are  overloaded.”  Ho  actually  feels 
ashamed  of  possessing  a  good  memory 
because  he  can  not  have  it  all  to  himself^ 
but  must  share  the  endowment  with  un- 
gifled  men  !  The  remainder  of  his  youth 
was  passed  principally  in  his  ungenial 
home  at  Combourg,  lost  in  idleness  and 
reveries,  roaming  among  the  woods,  gaz¬ 
ing  at  sunsets,  building  castles  in  the  air 
and  indulging  in  those  vague,  semi-erotic, 
semi-ethereal  fancies,  so  common  to  ima¬ 
ginative  minds  at  the  opening  of  life ; 
but  of  which — full  of  his  notion  that  every  , 
thing  relating  to  him  was  anomalous  and 
unique — he  says :  “  I  do  not  know  if  the 
history  of  the  human  heart  offers  another 
example  of  this  sort  of  thing.”  His  sister 
Lucile,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  charm¬ 
ing  person,  was  his  sole  comp.anion  and 
comfort  in  this  ungenial  and  unprofitable 
life.  Even  with  her  it  was  melancholy 
enough  ;  without  her  it  would  have  been 
insupportable.  It  nourished  and  enriched 
his  poetical  imagination,  beyond  question  , 
but  it  nourished  and  consolid.ated  all  his 
moral  failings  at  the  same  time — his  /a- 
romhe  and  somber  humor,  his  unaraiable 
egotism,  his  slavery  to  passion  and  to  fan¬ 
cy,  and  his  normal  attitude  of  self-study, 
self-w'onder,  and  self-worship.  His  father 
rose  at  four  o’clock,  summer  and  winter ; 
and  his  harsh  voice  calling  for  his  valet 
resounded  through  the  house.  At  noon 
the  family  assemliled  for  dinner  in  the 
great  hall,  previous  to  which  hour  they 
worked  or  studied  in  their  own  rooms,  or 
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were  supposed  to  do  so.  After  dinner 
the  father  went  to  shoot,  or  fish,  or  look 
after  his  farm  ;  the  mother  went  to  her 
oratory;  the  daughter  to  her  room  and 
her  tapisserie,  and  the  son  to  the  woods, 
or  to  his  books  and  dreams.  At  eight 
o’clock  they  supped  ;  then  the  father  shot 
owls,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  looked  at 
the  stars,  till  ten  o’clock,  when  they  re¬ 
tired  to  rest. 

’’The  evenings  of  autumn  and  winter  were 
passed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  When 
supper  was  over,  and  the  four  eonritet  had  re¬ 
turned  from  the  table  to  the  fireplace,  my  mo¬ 
ther,  with  a  sigh,  threw  herself  upon  an  old 
couch,  and  a  stand  with  one  candle  was  placed 
beside  her.  Lucile  and  I  sat  by  the  fire ;  the 
servants  cleared  the  table  and  retired.  Then 
my  lather  began  his  walk,  and  never  stopped 
till  bed-time.  He  wore  an  old  white  robe-de- 
ehambre,  or  rather  a  sort  of  mantle,  which  I 
have  never  seen  on  any  other  man.  His  head, 
nearly  bald,  was  covered  with  a  great  white 
cap,  which  stood  straight  up.  When  he  walked 
away  from  the  hearth,  the  large  room  was  so 
dimly  lighted  by  its  solitary  taper  that  he  be¬ 
came  invisible-^is  steps  only  were  heard  in 
the  darknes.s.  Gradually  he  returned  toward 
the  light,  and  emerged  little  by  little  out  of  the 
gloom,  like  a  specter,  with  his  white  robe,  white 
cap,  and  long  pale  &ce.  Lucile  and  I  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  while  he 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  but  we  were 
silent  the  instant  be  approached  us.  As  he 
passed,  he  inquired  of  what  we  were  speaking, 
^ised  with  fear,  we  made  no  reply,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  walk.  The  rest  of  the  evening  no- 
'  thing  was  heard  but  the  measured  sound  of  his 
steps,  my  mother's  sighs,  and  the  whistling  of 
the  wind.  The  castle-clock  struck  ten.  My 
father  stopped ;  the  same  spring  which  had 
raised  the  hammer  of  the  clock  seemed  to  have 
suspended  his  steps.  He  drew  out  his  watch, 
wound  it  up ;  took  up  a  large  silver  torch  with 
a  large  wax  taper,  went  for  a  moment  into  the 
little  western  tower,  then  returned  torch  in 
hand,  and  went  toward  his  bed-room  in  the  eas¬ 
tern  tower.  Lucile  and  I  put  ourselves  in  his 
way,  embraced  him,  and  wished  him  a  good 
ni^t  Without  replying,  he  bent  toward  us 
his  hard  and  wrinkled  cheek,  proceeded  on  his 
way,  and  withdrew  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower, 
and  we  beard  the  doors  close  after  him. 

“  Then  the  charm  was  broken ;  my  mother, 
my  sister,  and  myself,  all  transformed  into  sta¬ 
tues  by  my  father’s  presence,  suddenly  recov¬ 
ered  our  vitality.  The  first  effect  of  our  dis¬ 
enchantment  was  to  produce  a  torrent  of  words. 
'  If  silence  had  oppressed  us,  it  paid  dearly  for  it 

“The  flood  of  words  being  exhausted,  I 
called  the  chamber-maid,  and  conducted  my 
mother  and  sister  to  their  apartment  Before 
I  withdrew,  they  made  me  look  under  the  beds, 
up  the  chimneys,  behind  the  doors,  and  search 
the  staircase,  passages,  and  neighboring  corri- 
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dors.  All  the  traditions  of  the  castle,  its  rub¬ 
bers  and  specters,  suddenly  recurred  to  their 
memory.  The  people  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  a  Count  de  Combourg,  with  a  wooden  leg, 
who  died  three  centuries  before,  appeared  at 
certain  epochs,  and  that  he  had  been  met  on  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  tower :  sometimes,  also, 
the  wooden  leg  walked  by  itself  along  with  a 
black  cat” 

We  may  readily  concede  that  a  youth 
thus  passed  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
any  vivid  love  of  existence,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  also  that  Chateaubriand  w.as 
constitutionally  of  a  melancholic  tempera¬ 
ment.  Chateaubriand’s  early  years  were 
undeniably  full  of  gloomy  and  depressing 
influences,  but  they  were  amply  redeemed 
by  subsequent  successes.  lie  achieved 
fame  while  still  young  ;  he  rose  to  the 
hight  of  grandeur  and  renown,  according 
to  his  estimate  of  such  things  ;  he  was 
loved  by  many  and  admired  by  all ;  he 
lived  long,  he  lived  actively,  he  lived  on 
the  scene  of  the  most  thrilling  events,  and 
he  lived  through  a  period  more  replete 
than  any  other  w’ith  interest  and  excite¬ 
ment.  If  he  had  been  less  of  an  egotist 
or  more  of  a  Christian,  he  must  have  been 
thankful  for  life  at  least,  even  if  he  had 
not  consciously  enjoyed  it.  Yet  the  bur¬ 
den  of  his  song  is  the  same  at  every  age. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  youlh- 
ftjl  studies  and  reveries  were  wholly  un¬ 
productive  ;  he  seems  to  have  talked  well 
when  excited  and  sufficiently  at  ease  to 
overcome  his  native  shyness;  and  his  sis¬ 
ter,  struck  with  some  remarkable  indic-a- 
tions  of  talent,  persuaded  him  to  write. 
He  did  so  for  a  while ;  then  he  l)ecame 
discouraged,  threw  his  work  aside,  and 
grumbled  at  Lucile  for  having  suggested 
It.  Meantime  the  young  aspirant  had 
embraced  no  profession,  though  he  had 
dreamed  of  nearly  all,  and  was  niifii  for 
any. 

His  father  designed  him  for  the  navy, 
and  sent  him  to  Brest  to  prepare  for  his 
commission  ;  but  he  renounced  the  career 
for  some  unexplained  cause,  and  returned 
to  the  paternal  mansion.  His  mother 
wjinted  to  make  him  a  priest ;  but  Cli.a- 
teaubriand  felt  no  vocation  in  that  line, 
though  some  preliminary  studies  were  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  he  actually  received  the 
tonsure  from  the  Bishop  of  Saint-Malo,  as 
a  step  toward  becoming  at  some  future 
period  a  Knight  of  Malta.  He  at  one 
time  resolved  to  obtain  some  appointment 
in  the  East-Indies,  and  his  father  consent¬ 
ed  to  let  him  dispose  of  himself  in  this 
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manner;  but  months  flowed  by,  and  no 
active  measures  were  taken  to  realize  the 
scheme.  At  last  the  paternal  p.atience 
was  worn  out :  a  commission  in  the  army 
was  obtained,  and  the  future  Celebrity 
was  sent  ofl'  to  join  his  regiment  with  a 
hundred  louis  in  his  pocket  and  a  parting 
allocution,  which  was  rather  a  scolding 
than  a  benediction.  The  young  ensign 
presented  himself  at  head-quarters,  and 
for  a  while  did  duty  with  bis  corps ;  but 
he  saw  no  service  and  learned  no  disci¬ 
pline,  spending  most  of  bis  time  in  Paris, 
watching  the  gradual  ofiening  of  the 
Revolution.  The  state  of  affairs  soon  be¬ 
came  uncomfortable  for  an  officer  of  a 
noble  family  in  the  service  of  the  King ; 
Chateaubriand  appears  to  have  been  still 
too  egotistical  a  dreamer  to  feel  any  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  in  the  great  drama  that 
was  then  evolving ;  he  was  seized  with  a 
fancy  for  discovering  the  north-west  i>as- 
sage — so  at  least  he  says ;  but  jirobably 
he  was  only  restless  and  adventurous. 
However,  he  sailed  for  America ;  re¬ 
nounced  bis  alleged  scheme  on  the  first 
discouragement  he  met  with ;  w'andered 
awhile  in  the  prairies  and  the  forests  of 
the  new  world ;  gained  a  glimpse  into  the 
|>oetry  of  savage  life,  of  which  he  made 
the  most  in  Atala  ami  the  Natchez  ;  and 
returned  suddenly  to  France,  with  no  defi¬ 
nite  reason  or  determinate  purpose,  on 
hearing  of  the  King’s  flight  to  Varennes. 
Chateaubriand  returned  from  America  as 
unsettled  as  ever  in  his  mind,  and  poorer 
than  ever  in  purse.  Meantime  the  Revo¬ 
lution  made  rapid  jirogress.  The  emi¬ 
grant  army  of  Conde  formed  itself  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  nobles  and  royal¬ 
ists  flocked  to  join  it,  as  fiist  as  they  could 
contrive  means  of  escape ;  and  Chateau¬ 
briand,  mindful  of  his  birth  and  antece¬ 
dents,  and  moved  by  an  ill-considered  feel¬ 
ing  of  honor,  resolved  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample,  though  in  his  heart  he  neither 
completely  embraced  their  political  prin¬ 
ciples,  nor  in  his  conscience  was  at  all  sat¬ 
isfied  as  to  the  morality  of  the  emigrant 
warfare.  He  makes  no  secret  of  this 
state  of  mind  in  his  record  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  he  held  with  Malesherbes  upon  the 
subject.  But  he  bad  no  money  where¬ 
with  to  carry  out  his  half-hesitating  pur¬ 
pose  ;  his  family  could  not  furnish  him 
with  it:  he  married  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
This,  at  least,  is  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  and  wc  have  never  seen  it  contra¬ 
dicted.  He  tells  us  that  be  felt  no  voca¬ 


tion  for  matrimony — none  of  the  qualities 
to  make  a  good  husband.  Nevertheless 
he  told  his  sisters  they  might  do  as  they 
liked.  “  Faites  done !”  said  he.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  found  a  young  lady  with  a  re¬ 
puted  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
w’ho,  in  spite  of  her  Iriends’  opposition, 
consented  to  become  Ma*lame  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  ;  and,  we  believe,  notwith¬ 
standing  mortal  annoyances,  never  repent¬ 
ed  of  her  complais:ince.  She  appears, 
both  by  her  husband’s  account  and  by 
that  of  M.  Villemain,  and  of  others  who 
knew  her,  to  have  been  clever,  lively,  and 
spiritual,  and  a  really  aifeclionate  and 
devoted  wife.  Admiring  Chateaubriand 
vastly,  but  appreciating  him  little,  and 
approving  and  agreeing  with  him  scarcely 
ever ;  proud  of  his  fame,  but  indifferent 
to  literature,  and  never  reading  a  line  of 
his  works — the  union  must  have  been  a 
curious,  if  not  precisely  an  ill-assorted  one. 
He  esteemed  and  respected,  but  does  not 
pretend  to  have  loved  her  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  notions,  he  neglected  her 
shamefully.  He  deserted  her  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  marriage,  and  aban¬ 
doned  her  to  all  the  horrors  and  perils  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  left  her  behind 
him  when  he  went  to  England,  and  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  forgotten  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  ;  he  left  her  when  he  went  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Leg.'ition  to  Rome  ;  be  left  her 
when  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Le¬ 
vant;  in  fact,  he  usually  left  her  behind  him 
whenever  he  went  any  where.  She  was 
a  kind  of  pied-d  terre  or  furnished  lodg¬ 
ing,  which  he  kept  in  Paris  to  be  ready 
for  him  when  he  happened  to  return,  after 
his  restless  wanderings.  The  few  pages 
which  he  devotes  to  her  in  narrating  his 
marriage  are  singularly  cool  and  charac¬ 
teristic.  He  does  full  justice  to  her  intel¬ 
ligence  and  character,  and  expresses  him¬ 
self  grateful  for  her  devotion  and  affec¬ 
tionate  patience  with  his  faults.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  soon  discovered  that  his  wife's 
property,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
married  her,  w.as  all  but  mythical.  It 
had  been  secured  on  the  domains  of  the 
clergy,  and  these  domains  had  been  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  nation.  At  all  events,  the 
funds,  whether  existing  or  not,  were  inac¬ 
cessible.  With  great  difficulty  he  borrow¬ 
ed  ten  thousand  francs ;  and,  as  ill-luck 
W’ould  have  it,  while  these  were  in  his 
pocket,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his 
life,  he  wiis  enticed  by  the  fatal  fascinations 
of  the  gaming-table.  He  lost  all  except 
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fifteen  hundred  francs,  and,  in  his  confu¬ 
sion  and  distress  of  mind,  he  left  these  also 
in  a  hackney-coach,  and  told  his  family 
that  the  fpkoU  sum  had  gone  in  this  way. 
This  portion,  how’ever,  he  recovered  the 
next  day,  and  with  this  ho  emigrated. 
The  army  of  the  Princes,  ill-constituted 
and  ill-commanded,  was,  as  is  well  known, 
promptly  defeated  aud  dispersed.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  escajKsd  to  England,  and  there 
spent  the  next  seven  years  in  poverty, 
privation,  and  sometimes  in  actn.al  famine, 
supporting  himself  partly  by  his  j)en,  and 
partly  by  occasional  remitt.ance8  from 
abroad.  Here  he  learned  the  ticlings  of 
his  mother’s  imprisonment  and  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  de.ath  upon  the  scaffold,  along  with 
that  of  Maleshcrbes  and  several  of  his 
near  connections.  Part  of  this  lon^  exile 
was  spent  in  study,  but  more  in  aimless, 
though  not  wholly  unprofitable,  poetic 
reverie.  Two  episodes  in  this  portion  of 
Ins  life  are  all  that  w’e  need  notice ;  but 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  both  speaks  vo¬ 
lumes  as  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  man. 
He  h.ad  obtained,  through  Peltier’s  inter¬ 
position,  some  archaeologic.al  employment 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  While  in  that 
neighborhood,  circumst.ancos  caused  him 
to  reside  for  some  time  in  the  family  of  a 
clergyman  near  Bungay,  who  had  a  charm¬ 
ing  wife  and  an  only  daughter.  With 
the  latter,  then  about  fifteen,  according  to 
Chateaubriand’s  account,  lie  w.as  in  the 
habit  of  reading  Italian ;  he  listened  to 
her  music,  and  directed  her  studies.  An 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  was  observed  by  the  parents,  who, 
anxious  only  for  their  daughter’s  happi¬ 
ness,  and  too  liberal-minded  to  object  to 
her  marriage  with  a  penniless  exile,  de¬ 
termined  to  offer  him  her  hand.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand’s  description  of  the  scene  in 
which  the  mother,  herself  still  young  and 
beautiful,  makes  him  the  proposal,  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  bad  taste  and  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  unworthy  allusions  which  is  so 
offensive  in  sevei*^  of  his  writings.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  was  stupefied  at  the  jiroposal ; 
the  recollection  of  his  own  abandoned 
wife  flashed  across  him ;  he  avowed  his 
marriage  ;  the  mother  fainted,  and  he 
fled  back  to  London,  full  of  remorse  and  a 
haunting  half-poetic  love.  His  fancy  had 
been  vividly  excited,  but  it  scarcely  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  heart,  if  he  had  one,  was 
really  touched.  Hut  the  sequel  of  the 
story  is  the  characteristic  portion.  Miss 
Charlotte  Ives  —  this  was  the  young 


lady’s  name— when  this  early  illusion  had 
worn  away,  married  Admiral  Sutton;  and 
in  after-years,  being  anxious  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  her  sons,  bethought  her  of 
applying  to  her  former  admirer,  then 
ambassador  from  Fiance  to  England,  to 
use  his  influence  with  Mr.  Canning,  Minis¬ 
ter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  India  as  Governor-General.  Tliis 
was  in  1822,  twenty-seven  years  after  the 
brief  romance  we  have  related.  Accord¬ 
ingly  she  called  upon  him,  and  saw  him 
twice.  They  spoke  at  length  of  p.ast 
times  and  old  .and  tender  memories,  hold¬ 
ing  each  other’s  hands.  They  had  still 
.another  interview,  a  parting  one.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  says  it  was  painful  on  both 
sides.  The  other  incident  of  Ollate.'tu- 
briand’s  Ixindon  life  to  which  we  imade 
reference  w.as  this.  There  is  an  admirable 
and  most  beneficent  institution  in  this 
metropolis,  known  to  most  of  our  readei-s, 
called  “  The  Royal  Literary  b'und.”  Its 
purpose  is  that  of  affording  temporary  aid 
to  literary  men  and  women  who  may  be 
in  distress  or  privation,  but  whose  posi¬ 
tion  and  education  are  such  as  would  ren¬ 
der  the  receipt  of  open  charity  more 
painful  than  poverty  itself.  The  assist¬ 
ance  needed  is  therefore  dealt  out  with 
all  seeresy  and  delicacy,  and  after  the  most 
careful  inquiry,  by  a  permanent  secretary, 
the  chairman,  and  one  or  two  members  of 
the  society,  who  are  understood  never  to 
reveal  the  names  of  the  recipients.  In 
this  way  much  good  is  done,  much  suffer¬ 
ing  relieved,  and  much  sensibility  soothed 
and  spared.  The  members  of  this  associ- 
.ation  meet  once  a  year  in  force  at  a  great 
Uanquet,  where  some  one  distinguished 
for  rank  or  fame  is  usually  selected  to 
preside.  In  1822,  W’hen  Chateaubriand 
w.as  ambassador  in  England,  he  was  invit¬ 
ed  to  .attend  this  annual  dinner,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  eminent  politician  and 
celebrated  writer.  One  of  the  royal  dukes 
was  in  the  chair,  and  the  attendance  was 
unusually  graced  by  the  rank  and  talent 
of  the  guests.  Many  speeches  were  deli¬ 
vered  :  when  It  came  to  Chateaubriand’s 
turn,  he  passcil  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the 
institution  ;  and  by  way  of  Illustrating  the 
services  which  it  rendered  in  modesty 
and  silence  to  struggling  genius,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  nation,  he  drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  a  young  foreigner  cast 
upon  these  shores,  having  nothing  but 
his  t.alents  and  his  industry  to  support 
him;  striving,  and  striving  long  in  vain. 
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to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  his  pen  ; 
and  finally,  when  jnst  about  to  give  up 
the  conflict  in  despair,  rescued  by  the 
agent  of  the  society  descending  upon  his 
parret  unsolicited,  like  a  saving  and  min¬ 
istering  angel.  When  he  had  hightened 
the  effect  of  his  jiortrait  by  all  the  colors 
his  rich  fancy  could  ^ther  round  it,  he 
produced  a  most  vivid  and  thrilfing  emo¬ 
tion  in  his  audience  by  adduig :  “  This 
case  teas  my  oven  :  I  was  that  unknown 
and  de.stitnte  foreigner,  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,”  etc.,  etc.  The  effect  was 
electric :  every  body  was  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  :  no  one  had  ever  heard  the  faintest 
rumor  of  the  transaction ;  and  all  vied 
with  one  another  in  congratulating  the 
society  on  having  relieved  so  great  a  man, 
and  lauding  the  ambassador  for  the 
“  grandeur  of  soul  ”  which  did  not  shrink 
from  such  an  avowal.  “  Ilapjiy,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister, 
on  the  occasion  of  another  anniversary 
celebration — “happy  the  institution  which 
could  give  relief  to  such  a  man  f  happy 
the  man  magnanimous  enough  to  come 
here  afterward  and  acknowledge  it !”  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Chateaubriand’s  literary  life, 
which  ranged  from  1800  to  1812,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Genie  du  Christianisme, 
though  the  Essai  sur  les  Involutions,  and 
Atala,  of  which  w’c  shall  speak  presently, 
were  given  to  the  world  before  his  great 
work.  This  work,  however,  was  the  one 
which  made  his  fame  and  fortune ;  and  it 
is  this  to  which  he  himself  always  refers 
as  his  title  both  to  permanent  glory  and 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  and  of 
Europe.  It  is  important,  therefore,  if  w'e 
w’oulu  estimate  him  aright,  to  innuiro  a 
little  into  the  character  of  the  book,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated. 
Like  nearly  all  the  men  of  note  in  France 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Chateaubriand  w'as  an  unbeliever,  not 
probably  from  any  very  profound  inquiry 
or  reflection,  but  still  deliberately  and 
avowedly.  In  J uly,  1 798,  his  sister  writes 
to  him  a  pathetic  letter  announcing  the 
death  of  his  mother,  her  deep  grief  for 
his  errors  and  impieties,  and  adding  her 
own  prayer  that  heaven  w'ould  enlighten 
him  and  make  him  cease  to  write.  By 
the  time  the  letter  reached  him  this  sister 
also  had  ceased  to  breathe.  The  effect  of 


this  double  exhortation  on  his  mind  must 
be  given  in  his  own  words.  In  his 
Memoires  he  says : 

“  The  filial  tenderness  I  felt  for  Mmc.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  profound.  The  idt^a  of  hav¬ 
ing  poisoned  the  last  days  of  the  woman  who 
bore  rue  drove  me  desperate.  I  threw  into  the 
fire  with  horror  the  remaining  copies  of  the 
Ensai,  as  the  instrument  of  my  crime.  I  would 
have  annihilated  the  work,  if  it  had  been  possi¬ 
ble.  I  only  recovered  from  my  grief  when  the 
idea  struck  me  of  expiating  my  first  work  by  a 
religious  one :  such  teas  the  origin  of  the  Genie 
du  Christianisme." 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  work,  he  gives  a  similar  account : 

“  My  mother  having  been  thrown  into  a  dun¬ 
geon  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  died  on  a  truckle- 
bed,  to  which  misery  had  reduced  her.  The 
recollection  of  my  egaretnents  spread  bitterness 
over  her  last  hours  ;  and  in  dying  sh&commis- 
sioned  one  of  my  sisters  to  recall  me  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  my  youth.  My  sister  communicated  to 
me  these  last  wishes  of  my  mother.  When  her 
letter  reached  me,  she  herself  was  no  more.” 

Ilis  reason  was  not  convinced,  but  his 
heart  was  deeply  touched  ;  the  conception 
of  the  work  was  like  a  ray  of  light  and 
peace  to  him ;  and  its  plan  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  its  origin.  He  threw 
himself  with  feverish  enthusiasm  into  the 
undertaking ;  he  read  much,  but  he  mused 
and  meditated  still  more  ;  a  title  was  soon 
found,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Fon- 
tanes,  and  a  title  far  more  appropriate  and 
just  than  the  one  he  afterward  adopted, 
lie  writes :  “  I  misinformed  you  as  to  the 
title  of  the  work :  it  is  to  be  called  Des 
Beautes poetiqueset  morales  dela  Religion 
Chretienne,  ct  de  sa  JSuperiorite  sur  tons 
les  autres  Cultes  de  la  terre.^'  This  gives 
a  very  precise  idea  of  the  nature  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  book.  It  is  not  a  didactic  or 
a  controversial  work.  There  is  no  logic 
and  no  sequence  in  it  It  is  a  poetic  rhap¬ 
sody,  of  rare  finish  and  elaboration  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  fancy.  It  is  Christianity,  or 
rather  the  Catholic  form  of  it,  made  grace¬ 
ful  with  every  drapery,  gorgeous  with 
every  coloring,  attractive  with  every 
association,  which  vivid  imagination  and 
a  rich  and  glowing  eloquence  could  ga¬ 
ther  round  it.  Or  rather,  it  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  beautiful  and  pathetic  images 
and  pictures  drawn  from  all  walks  of 
thought  and  feeling,  pre.s8ed  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  religion,  and  bound  together  with 
a  golden  thread  of  faith.  It  contains 
much  to  j)lpase  and  elevate  the  pious, 
much  to  confiimi  the  gratitude  of  the  hap- 
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py,  much  to  soothe  the  siifferingR  of  the 
wretdicd  aud  the  bereaved,  much  even  to 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  endurance  and 
of  sacrifice ;  but  not  an  argument  or  a  con¬ 
sideration  to  convince  or  touch  tlie  unbe¬ 
liever.  No  doubt  it  is  full  of  poetic  beau¬ 
ties,  warmth  of  fancy,  richness  of  color¬ 
ing,  and  charm  of  style,  though  disfigured 
by  frequent  inflation  and  some  deplorable 
specimens  of  puerility  and  false  taste ; 
but  it  has  none  of  the  ring  of  true  metal 
about  it,  to  our  ears ;  it  reads  throughout 
like  the  work,  not  of  a  believer,  but  of  a 
man  who  wished  to  believe,  who  sought  to 
find  peace  and  joy — but,  yet  more,  fame 
and  literary  success — in  believing.  He 
confesses  to  the  alternations  of  doubt  and 
fiiith  which  disturbed  him  even  during 
the  composition  of  the  work.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  Omie  du  Christianisme  in 
his  Memoirs,  and  of  the  immense  sensa¬ 
tion  it  excited,  it  is  never  with  the  deep 
and  modest  gratitude  of  the  pious  Christ¬ 
ian,  sincerely  thankful  that  he  has  been 
permitted  and  enabled  to  do  service  to 
his  Master,  nor  even  with  the  simple  joy 
of  the  soldier  who  is  delighted  to  have 
gained  a  victory  for  the  good  cause  ;  it  is 
always  with  the  self-glorification  of  the 
litterateur  who  has  made  a  grand  hit  and 
achieved  an  unparalleled  success.  Not  one 
emotion  of  simple  disinterested  piety  can 
be  discovered  any  w'here.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  tendency  to  self-laudation,  how¬ 
ever,  Chateaubriand  does  not  at  all  exag¬ 
gerate  the  actual  success  of  the  work.  It 
placed  him  at  once  on  the  pinnacle  of 
fame.  The  truth  was,  that  it  appeared  in 
the  very  nick  of  time.  It  was  published 
at  a  moment  of  reliction.  It  caught  the 
world  on  the  rebound.*  It  delighted  the 
most  opposed  classes,  and  aided  the  most 
diverse  interests.  It  was  published  just 
as  the  Concordat  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
churches  were  about  to  be  reOpened.  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  halMreaded  the  effect  of  his 
•jonvention  with  the  Pope  and  his  coquett¬ 
ing  with  the  clergy  on  the  allegiance  of  an 
unbelieving  and  mocking  generation,  was 
charmed  at  the  advent  of  so  unexpected 
and  efficient  an  ally.  The  poor,  the  sufler- 
ing,  and  the  timid!,  who  had  been  so  long 
deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion 
were  beyond  measure  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
old  language  once  again.  The  noble  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germmn — to 
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whom  their  religion  was  like  their  loyal¬ 
ty,  a  sort  of  fiimily  inheritance,  a  poriiun 
of  their  family  pride,  a  thing  that  be¬ 
longed  to  good  society,”  and  was  more 
than  ever  cherished  since  infidelity  and 
skepticism  bad  been  dishonored  by  the 
embraces  of  a  democratic  canaille — recog¬ 
nized  the  aristocratic  opinions,  the  ton 
comme  il  faut,  and  welcomed  their  fellow-' 
noble  with  enthusiasm.  Every  one  press¬ 
ed  round  him  to  do  him  homage  ;  and  in¬ 
cense  of  all  sorts  was  burnt  before  him, 
till  even  he  was  almost  satiated. 

This,  however,  was  not  his  first  literary 
success.  A  year  previously,  bis  faithful 
and  sagacious  friend,  M.  de  Fontancs,  had 
induced  him  to  extract  the  episodical  ro¬ 
mance  of  Atala^  and  to  give  it  separately 
to  the  world.  The  result  amply  justified 
the  anticipations  of  the  critic.  To  use  an 
expression  of  Lord  Byron,  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  “  awoke  next  morning,  and  found 
himself  famous.”  The  volume  can  be 
read  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  so  that  a  single  day  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  decide  its  fate.  It  was  profusely 
advertised,  and  became  instantaneously 
famous.  It  W’as  not,  indeed,  by  any  means 
universally  admired,  but  it  tvas  univer¬ 
sally  read.  There  were  many  ditterent 
opinions,  but  no  silence  on  the  question. 

As  Atcda,  though  so  short,  is  perhaps 
at  once  the  best,  the  most  complete,  and 
the  most  characteristic  of  Chateaubriand’s 
works,  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  in  considering  its  peculiarities. 
It  exemplifies  nearly  all  his  special  merits 
and  his  special  faults.  The  language  is 
exquisitely  choice  and  musical ;  the  des¬ 
criptions  of  nature  are  in  the  best  style  of 
gorgeous  and  artificial  jioetry  ;  the  senti¬ 
ments,  though  not  always  simple  or  ap¬ 
propriate,  are  often  touching  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  sometimes  elev.ated.  On  the 
whole,  though  full  of  charms,  it  is  very 
young  and  very  French — we  know  not 
how  else  to  describe  it.  The  story  is  a  sort 
of  reproduction  of  Paid  and  Virginia; 
with  the  difference,  that  the  lovers  of 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  were  colonists, 
and  those  of  Chateaubriand  are  North- 
American  Indians.  In  simplicity,  in  pa¬ 
thos,  in  fidelity  of  coloring  and  costume, 
in  correctness  of  taste,  in  every  thing, 
except  rich  word-painting,  the  earlier  ro¬ 
mance  ha-s,  in  our  judgment,  the  advan¬ 
tage.  In  purity  of  conception  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  treatment,  St.  Pierre,  though  some- 
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what  morbid,  is  unquestionably  far  supe¬ 
rior.  The  girls  in  both  stories  are  correct 
in  conduct ;  but  the  one  is  modest  while 
the  other  is  only  chaste.  Atala  is  a  young 
maiden  of  the  tribe  of  Natchez,  but  of 
Euroi)ean  origin  by  the  father’s  side ; 
Chactas  is  a  young  savage  of  another 
clan,  whom  she  liberates  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  when  he  was  about  to  be  burnt  alive, 
after  the  usual  mode  in  which  Indians 
treat  their  captives.  The  two  young  peo¬ 
ple  fly  together,  and  wander  for  weeks  in 
the  forests  and  prairies,  till  they  reach  a 
missionary  settlement.  Atala  returns  the 
love  of  Chactas  with  an  ardor  yet  greater 
th.an  his  own  ;  but  her  mother  having 
vowed  her  to  celibacy  in  her  cradle,  she 
dares  not  yield  to  their  mutual  passion, 
and  w’hen  on  the  point  of  failing  takes 
]x>ison  to  save  herself  from  breaking  this 
vow.  She  confesses  on  her  death-bed  to 
father  Aubry,  a  venerable  priest,  and  dies 
in  the  midst  of  his  exhortations  and  con- 
sol.ations.  Chactas  relates  the  story  in 
his  old  age  to  Rene — alias  Chateaubriand. 

Such  IS  the  outline  of  the  tale.  But 
the  tale  is  nothing,  the  painting  is  every 
thing.  That  painting,  while  full  of  de¬ 
tached  beauties,  is  also  full  of  incongrui¬ 
ties  when  looked  at  as  a  whole.  We 
would  willingly,  as  the  author  somewhere 
in  his  works  advises,  “  abandon  the  small 
and  easy  criticism  of  faults  for  the  larger 
and  more  diflicult  criticism  of  beauties 
but  in  the  instance  of  Atala  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  and  would  bo  unjust ;  for  the  beau¬ 
ties  are  beauties  of  detail,  and  the  faults 
lie  in  the  enaemhle  of  the  picture.  The 
langu.age,  half  simple,  half  imaginative, 
of  savage  life,  is  put  on  laboriously  in 
patches;  the  sentiments,  and  often  the 
expressions,  are  redolent  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  even  morbid,  civilization ; 
and  the  jar  consequent  upon  the  mixture 
is  felt  in  every  page. 

The  whole  fitting  criticism  of  Atala 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences  of 
M.  Vinet.  “  This  hybrid  incoherent  cha¬ 
racter  shows  itself  throughout,  but  most 
especially  in  the  coloring  of  the  style,  or 
rather  in  the  promiscuous  intermixture  of 
colors,  which  mingle  without  blending. 
The  East  and  the  VVest,  the  present  and 
the  past,  the  naivtti  of  the  savage  and 
the  morbid  subtlety  of  the  civilized  Pari¬ 
sian,  are  cast  pell  mell  into  the  images 
and  expressions  of  the  dramatis  per aonm. 
All  this  is  unnatural  and  false;  and  yet 
w’c  must  admit,  it  is  supportable  enough. 


Every  thing  is  not  well  assorted ;  but 
every  thing  is  brilliant,  melodious,  and 
sweet.  There  is  such  freshness  and  splen¬ 
dor  in  the  inharmonious  colors;  such 
music  in  the  rich  and  gorgeous  language. 
Asa  magnificent  painter  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  nature,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has 
no  equal,  and  scarcely  a  competitor.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1806  that  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  conceived  the  plan  of  his 
great  prose-poem  Lea  Martyrs.  He  saw 
in  the  story  of  the  early  Christian  suffer¬ 
ers  for  their  faith,  as  he  had  before  seen 
in  Christianity  itself,  a  grand  field  for 
poetry  and  romance,  for  descriptions  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of 
elevated  sentiment  and  passion.  To  im¬ 
bue  his  mind  with  the  needful  local  color¬ 
ing,  he  planned  that  voyage  to  the  East 
of  w’hich  he  afterward  published  so  pleas¬ 
ing  an  account  in  the  Itineraire  de  Paris 
d  Jerusalem.  He  would  fain  persuade  us 
in  his  autobiography  that  he  went  thither 
in  the  spirit  of  piety,  to  weep  at  the  foot 
of  Calvary,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan.  He  went  in  obedience  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  charming  person  to 
whom  he  was  then  much  attached,  who 
sent  him  to  gather  that  fresh  glory  which 
was  needed  thoroughly  to  win  her  heart, 
and  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  Alham¬ 
bra  on  his  return.  Of  that  meeting  wo 
have  a  romantic  shadowing  out  in  Le  Der¬ 
nier  Abencerage,  an  exquisite  little  tale  of 
Moorish  chivalry.  The  passage  in  his 
Memoires  is  as  follows  :  “  llave  I  told  all 
the  truth  in  my  Itineraire  as  to  this  jour¬ 
ney  ?  Did  I  really  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  Christ  in  a  spirit  of  repent¬ 
ance  ?  One  sole  thought  possessed  me  :  I 
counted  with  impatience  the  moments 
till  its  realization.  On  the  deck  of  my 
ship,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  western  star, 
I  demanded  of  it  wings  to  speed  me  on 
my  course.  I  hoped  to  find  this  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  at  Sion,  at  Memphis,  at  Carthage,  and 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  Alhambra.  How 
my  heart  beat  as  I  approached  the  coast 
of  Spain  1” 

Lea  Martyrs  appeared  in  1809,  but  had 
far  less  success  than  the  author  anticipat¬ 
ed,  though  more,  in  our  opinion,  th.au  it 
deserved.  It  is  a  poem  in  every  sense, 
but  written  in  prose — a  mistake  which 
causes  all  its  extravagances  and  anomalies 
to  stand  out  in  disagreeable  relief.  Only 
verse,  and  verse  of  the  highest  order, 
could  make  such  descriptions  and  rhapso¬ 
dies  harmonious.  The  work,  like  all 
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Chateaubriand’s,  is  replete  with  detached 
beauties,  but  every  beauty  is  set  in  a 
frame-work  of  anachronisms  and  incon¬ 
gruities  which  overpower  its  fascinations. 
TTie  whole  conception  of  the  w’ork,  too, 
is  false  in  its  foundation :  the  design  was 
to  contrast  the  two  religions,  Christianity 
and  Paganism — ^the  fi’esh  infancy  of  the 
one  beside  the  sunset  death-bed  of  the 
other.  But  in  executing  this  conception 
the  author  has  fallen  into  the  most  fatal 
and  unpardonable  of  all  anachronisms — 
one  of  twenty  centuries  at  least ;  he  has 
contrasted,  not  the  Christianity  of  Cy¬ 
prian’s  with  the  polytheism  of  Diocle¬ 
tian’s  day,  but  the  Catholicism  of  Bossuet 
with  the  mythology  of  Homer.  Ho  has 
fallen,  too,  into  an  error  which,  if  not  so 
scientifically  heinous,  is  yet  more  practi¬ 
cally  revolting.  He  has  given  us  descrip¬ 
tions  of  heaven  and  its  mysteries  which, 
though  modeled  after  the  Ai>ocalypse  and 
the  Paradise  Lost^  read  like  parodies  on 
both.  He  follows,  with  mincing  and  un- 
eaual  step,  the  most  questionimle  flights 
of  Dante  and  of  Milton,  shaming  and 
caricaturing  them  as  he  goes  along.  The 
following  —  one  of  the  most  carefully- 
wrought  passages  in  the  book — will  suf¬ 
fice  to  justify  our  criticism. 

“  Delicious  gardens  extend  round  the  radiant 
Jerusalem.  A  river  flows  from  the  throne  of 
the  Ahnightj  :  it  waters  the  celestial  Eden,  and 
bears  on  its  waves  the  pure  Love  and  the  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Qod.  The  mysterious  stream  separates 
into  difierent  channels  which  mingle  and  re¬ 
unite  again,  and  nourish  the  immortal  vines, 
the  bride-like  lilies,  and  the  flowers  which  per¬ 
fume  the  couch  of  the  bridegroom.  The  tree 
of  life  rises  on  the  Hill  of  Incense ;  a  little  fhr- 
ther  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  spreads  on  every 
side  its  deep  roots  and  its  innumerable  branches ; 
hiding  amid  its  golden  foliage  the  secrets  of  the 
Divinity,  (he  oc^t  laws  of  nature,  moral  and 
intellectual  realities,  and  the  changriess  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  and  evil.  ...  Of  the  angels, 
some  keep  the  twenty  thousand  war  chariots  of 
Sabaoth  and  Elohim;  others  watch  over  the 
quiver  of  the  Lord,  his  inevitable  thunderbolts, 
and  his  terrible  coursers,  which  carry  war,  pes¬ 
tilence,  famine,  and  death.  .  .  .  There  is 
accomplished,  far  from  the  gaxe  of  angels,  the 
Mystery  of  Uie  Trinity.  The  Spirit  ever  as¬ 
cending  and  descending  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  mingles  with  them  in  those  impene¬ 
trable  depths.  The  primitive  E.sseuces  divide; 
the  triangie  of  fire  vanishes  away ;  the  oracle 
opens,  and  the  Three  Powers  became  visible. 
S^ted  on  a  throne  of  clouds,  the  Father  holds 
a  compa.s8  in  his  hand ;  a  circle  is  beneath  his 
fret ;  the  Son,  armed  with  a  thunderbolt,  is  at 
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his  right  hand ;  the  Spirit  rises  at  his  left  hand 
like  a  pillar  of  light.” 

With  such  pictures — “  poor  fragments  all 
of  this  low  earth  ” — could  Chateaubriand 
dream  of  rousing  the  pious  imagination 
of  Paris  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  political  life  of  Chateaubriand  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Restoration,  but  he  made 
one  or  two  episodical  excursions  into  the 
domain  of  public  aflairs  under  the  Empire. 
In  1805,  after  the  completion  of  the  Von- 
cordat^  Napoleon  resolved  to  .send  an  em- 
bas.sy  to  Rome,  and  nominated  his  uncle. 
Cardinal  Fesch,  as  minister,  and  Chateau¬ 
briand,  then  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  fame, 
as  author  of  the  Ohiie  du  Christianisme, 
as  Secretary  of  Legation.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  seemed  a  fitting  one,  and  Chateau¬ 
briand  accepted  it  as  an  appropriate  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  merits;  but  his  elation  was 
considerable,  and  he  conducted  himself 
as  young  men  and  vain  men  will  do  under 
such  circumstances.  He  immediately  be¬ 
came,  in  his  own  eyes,  the  soul  and  center 
of  the  emba.«sy,  and  relegated  the  Cardi¬ 
nal,  in  fancy,  to  a  subordinate  position ; 
imagining  that  Na^mlcon  had  intcndiHl 
him  to  do  all  the  work,  and  his  chief  to 
be  a  mere  roi  faineant — a  sort  of  nominia 
utnbra.  lie  therefore  preceded  the  am¬ 
bassador  to  Rome,  and,  in  defiance  of  all 
official  etiquette  and  decorous  reticence, 
procured  an  audience  of  tlio  I*ope,  pre¬ 
sented  his  credentals  and  proceeded  to 
make  good  his  position.  The  arrival  of 
the  Cardinal  replaced  him  in  his  natural 
subordination,  and  reduced  him  to  com¬ 
parative  obscurity.  This  was  intolerable 
to  a  man  of  his  insatiable  vanity  and  ex¬ 
travagant  expectations,  and  he  complained 
bitteny  of  his  disappointment.  The  se¬ 
cret  official  correspondence  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal,  and  the  private  letters  of  his  secreta¬ 
ry,  during  the  whole  duration  of  their  ill- 
assorted  union,  are  filled  with  reciprocal 
reproaches  and  complaints ;  and  at  length 
Chateaubriand  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
forward  a  long  note  to  the  First  Consul, 
containing  much  political  information  and 
suggestions  whicu  ought  to  have  been 
transmitted  through  the  Cardinal,  and 
many  imsinuations  against  the  Cardinal 
himself,  wdiich  ought  never  to  have  been 
transmitted  at  all.  The  truth  was,  that 
Chateaubriand  was  of  all  men  the  least 
fitted  for  a  diplomatic  post  of  any  sort. 
He  was  too  conceited,  intriguing,  and  in¬ 
subordinate  for  a  secondary  position,  and 
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far  too  suspicious,  irritable,  and  gullible 
through  vanity,  for  a  principal  one.  An 
ambassador  should  be  keen  sighted,  calm- 
tempered,  finn,  somewhat  i»achyderma- 
tous,  .and  as  free  from  weaknesses  which 
flies  and  rivals  can  play  upon  .as  may  be. 
Chateaubriand  was  susceptible,  impulsive, 
unsociable,  giving  and  taking  oflFense 
with  equal  readiness,  and  as  full  of  ob¬ 
vious  and  m.anageable  foibles  as  any  man 
th.at  ever  breathed.  He  soon  grew  sick 
of  his  situation.  He  considered  the  Car¬ 
dinal  to  be  an  incapable  fool,  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  looked  upon  him  as  a  meddling  and 
intriguing  ui)start ;  the  First  Consul  be¬ 
came  weary  of  their  squabbles,  but  was 

S)crsuaded  by  the  vigilant  friendship  of 
H.  de  Fontanes  to  anticipate  Ch.ateau- 
briand’s  intended  resignation  by  appoint¬ 
ing  him  Minister  to  the  newly-constituted 
Republic  of  the  V.allai8.  Chateaubriand 
returned  to  Paris  on  lus  way  to  his  post, 
W’hich  though  really  insignificant,  was  an 
apparent  promotion ;  but,  while  there, 
w.as  shocked  and  startled,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  learning  one 
morning  the  seizure  and  execution  of  the 
Due  d’Enghien.  In  the  fii'st  moment  of 
horror  and  indignation,  ho  sat  down  and 
wrote  his  resignation  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  a  noble  .and  gen¬ 
erous  impulse,  and  did  infinite  credit  both 
to  the  feeling  and  the  courage  of  the 
young  diplomatist.  For  N apoleon,  though 
not  yet  emperor,  was  on  the  |)oint  of  be¬ 
coming  so,  and  w.as  virtually  all-j>owerful ; 
and  the  man  wdio,  in  defiance  of  all  law 
and  right,  had  just  stained  his  hands  with 
the  blood  of  a  Cond6,  was  not  likely  to 
hesitate  in  ])unishing  any  inferior  victim 
w’ho  might  brave  or  blame  him.  It  was  a 
period,  too,  in  w’hich  civil  bravery^  and  in¬ 
dependent  conscience  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb  in  France.  All  honor,  therefore,  to 
Chateaubri.and  for  his  prompt  and  sjMrit- 
ed  proceeding ;  but  why,  in  his  Mb- 
moires,  should  he  seek  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  the  deed  by  sjieaking  as  if  he 
alone  of  all  existing  Frenchmen  was  cap.a- 
ble  of  such  conduct,  and  as  if  all  hisfrientls 
were  paralyzed  with  consternation  at  his 
audacity  ?  Why,  in  relating  an  act  which 
so  much  redounds  to  his  glory,  need  he 
seek  to  monopolize  th.at  glory,  and  discolor 
facts  that  he  may  do  so?  “For  many 
days,”  he  writes,  “  my  friends  came  trem¬ 
bling  to  my  door,  exiMHJting  to  find  that  I 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  police.  !M.  de 
Fontanes  became  nearly  wild  with  terror  \ 
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at  the  first  moment ;  he,  like  all  my  best 
friends,  considered  me  shot.”  Yet  Ch.a- 
teaubri.and,  when  he  wrote  this,  must 
have  been  fully  conscious  of  its  iiiaccii- 
■•.acy  and  injustice ;  for  he  knew  that  two 
d.ay8  after  the  crime,  when  the  Moniteur, 
by  direction  of  Napoleon,  had  altered  the 
wording  of  an  address  presented  to  him 
by  M.  de  Fontanes  as  President  of  the 
Legislative  Chamber,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  approving  the  murder,  this 
same  friend,  whom  he  represents  as  wild 
with  fright,  had  the  courage  to  insist  on 
the  public  correction  of  the  error.  He 
relates  himself  also,  in  a  later  portion  of 
his  Memoirs,  that  a  few  mouths  afterward, 
when  Napoleon  had  been  crowned  em¬ 
peror,  and  was  even  more  absolute  .and 
lormidable  than  before,  be  said  to  Fon¬ 
tanes,  with  his  customary  brutality :  “Eh 
bien,  Fontanes,  vous  pensez  toujours  a 
votre  Due  d’Eughien.”  His  interlocutor 
was  bold  enough  to  reply  in  a  tone  of 
grave  rebuke  :  “II  mo  scmble  quo  I’Em- 
pereur  y  peuse  autant  <]^ue  moi.”  In 
truth,  Chateaubriand  w:is  far  from  being 
as  unique  as  he  f  incied  in  his  courage  on 
that  occasion.  M.  Suard,  an  old  Acade¬ 
mician,  and  then  editor  of  a  journal,  Le 
Piiblicisie,  on  being  desired  by  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  day  to  “  set  public  opinion 
right  ”  on  the  subject  of  the  official  mur¬ 
der,  sent  this  plain  reply,  at  least  as  bold 
and  honorable  as  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  : 
“  I  am  seventy-three  years  old,  and  neither 
ray  mind  nor  my  conscience,  any  more 
than  my  limbs,  have  grown  supple  with 
age.  The  trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke 
are  proceedings  which  I  deplore,  and 
which  contravene  all  my  notions  of  justice 
and  humanity.  I  can  not  therefore  ‘  rec¬ 
tify’  an  opinion  which  I  share.” 

No  one,  however,  ever  doubted  Cha- 
briand’s  cotirage  or  high  sense  of  honor 
in  political  affiiirs.  lie  gave  another 
proof  of  it  in  1807,  by  publishing  in  the 
Mercitre — a  literary  paper  of  which  he 
h.ad  become  the  editor — an  article  con¬ 
taining  among  other  pungent  reflections, 
the  following  famous  passage,  of  which 
the  writer  was  immensely  proud  : 

“  Lor8(|oe,  dsns  le  silence  de  Fabjection,  Fon 
n’entend  plus  retentir  que  la  chaine  de  I’escfaiTe 
et  la  Toix  du  dulateur ;  lursque  tout  tremble  de- 
vant  le  tyran,  et  qu’il  est  aussi  dangereux  d’en- 
courir  sa  faveur  que  de  ni4riter  sa  disgrace, 
Fhistoricn  parait,  charge  de  la  vengeance,  des 
peoples.  C’est  en  vain  que  N6ron  prosp^re; 
Tacite  est  d4j!i  no  dans  Fempire.  .  .  .  Si  le 
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r6Ie  de  I’hiitorien  est  beau,  il  est  souvent  dan* 
g4rcux ;  mais  il  cst  des  autels  comme  celui  de 
I’tionneur,  qui,  bien  qu’abandonnes,  reclamcnt 
encore  des  sacrifices ;  le  Dieu  n’est  point  an4an- 
ti  parceque  le  temple  est  desert.” 

TRANSLanON. 

We  subjoin  a  translation  of  this  remarkable 
pu-ssage  for  those  who  maj  not  be  familiar  with 
the  French. — Editor  or  the  Eclectic. 

“  When  in  the  silence  of  subjection  there  is 
no  longer  heard  any  thing  but  the  chain  of  the 
slave,  and  the  voice  of  the  betrayer ;  when  all 
tremble  before  the  tyrant,  and  it  is  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  incur  his  favor  as  to  merit  his  dis¬ 
grace  ;  the  historian  appears,  charged  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  peoples.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Nero  triumphs ;  Tacitus  is  already  bom  in  the 
empire.  .  .  .  If  the  part  of  the  historian  is 
a  beautiful  one,  it  is  often  dangerous ;  but  there 
are  altars,  as  that  of  Honor,  which  although 
abandoned,  still  demand  sacrifices;  the  god  is 
not  annihilated,  though  the  temple  is  deserted.” 

So  sunk  was  France  then  in  slavery 
and  silence,  that  a  sentence  like  this  was 
like  the  sadden  sound  of  a  trura{>et  in  a 
Quakers’  meeting  or  at  a  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  ;  the  excitement  was  extraordinary ; 
N  apoleon  was  furious ;  the  Mercure  was 
sn]>pre88ed,  and,  according  to  the  Me- 
moires  d'oiUre  Tombe,  the  audacious  writ¬ 
er  w'as  ordered  to  be  arrested.  This, 
however,  was  never  done — probably  was 
never  ordered.  The  sentences  which  in¬ 
troduce  and  close  this  episode  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  are  too  characteristic  to  bo  omitted. 
Chateaubriand  begins  the  narrative  by 
saying :  “  It  was  not  in  vain  that  I  wore 
a  countenance  tanned  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  (he  had  just  returned  from  the  East ;) 
I  h^  not  encountered  the  wrcUh  of  hea¬ 
ven  (Anglice,  the  heat  of  a  Syrian  sum¬ 
mer)  to  tremble  before  the  anger  of  a 
mail.  Si  Napoleon  en  avait  fini  avec  les 
rois,  U  n'en  avait  pas  fini  avec  moi,’’ 
etc.  And  after  describing  the  rage  of  the 
Emperor,  he  concludes  thus :  Ma  propri- 
ete  pcrit ;  ma  personne  echappa  par  mira¬ 
cle  ;  Bonaparte  eut  d  s^oceuper  da  monde  : 
U  rn'orddiay 

But  Chateaubriand’s  real  entrance  into 
the  arena  of  political  life  was  effected  by 
his  famous  pamphlet,  Bonaparte  et  les 
Bourbons  ;  and  a  more  splendid  inaugu¬ 
ration  never  man  had.  Like  the  Genie 
du  Christianisme,  this  fierce  and  spirit- 
stirring  invective  came  out  in  the  very 
nick  of  time.  Like  that  production,  it 
caught  the  tide  on  its  turn.  It  gave  ut¬ 
terance  to  the  pent-up  feelings  of  mil¬ 


lions,  decided  the  movements  of  the  w.a- 
vering,  and  clinched  and  whetted  the 
passions  of  the  exasperated  and  the  wrong¬ 
ed.  It  was  written  during  the  last  strug¬ 
gle  of  Napoleon  for  existence  and  fur 
empire  on  the  soil  of  France  ;  (the  au¬ 
thor  tells  us  it  was  written  amid  mortal 
anxieties  and  in  the  greatest  danger,  with 
locked  doors  at  night,  and  with  loaded 
pistols  by  his  side  ;)  it  appeared  when  the 
•allied  ai  mies  were  at  the  gates  of  Paris, 
when  Napoleon  w-as  at  Fontainebleau  in 
the  agonies  of  meditated  abdication,  and 
when  the  conquerors  and  the  people  were 
alike  hesitating  as  to  the  government  and 
the  ruler  they  would  choose.  Never  was 
a  shot  so  opportune  or  so  telling.  By 
enumerating  all  the  crimes  and  tyrannies 
of  Napoleon,  and  painting  them  in  colors 
and  in  traits  that  made  the  heart  of  the 
whole  nation  at  once  rage  .and  bleed,  it 
gave  the  coup-dc-grdee  to  the  falling  op¬ 
pressor  ;  and  by  appealing  to  all  the  an¬ 
cient  and  long  dormant  but  not  extin¬ 
guished  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  chival¬ 
ry  which  were  once  so  powerful  among  the 
French  people,  by  pleading  the  old  glories 
and  the  recent  sufferings  of  the  e.x.iled 
race,  it  went  fiir  to  determine  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  liberators,  and  the  liberated 
alike,  in  favor  of  what  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  sound  decision  —  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne.  Louis  XVIII. 
may  or  may  not  have  said,  as  Chateaubri¬ 
and  more  than  once  asserts,  that  this  pam¬ 
phlet  was  worth  to  him  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  but  if  he  did  say  so,  it  was 
only  a  somewhat  extravagant  expression 
of  the  truth.  As  usual,  however,  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  endeavors  to  monopolize  all 
the  credit  of  the  event  to  which  he  was 
only  one — though,  perhaps,  the  chief — of 
the  contributors  ;  and  he  would  fiiin  per¬ 
suade  us  in  his  Memoires  that  even  Tal¬ 
leyrand  was  in  favor  of  a  compromise  and 
a  regency — ^Talleyrand,  who  had  especi.*il 
reason  to  hate  and  dread  every  thing  Na¬ 
poleonic  ;  Talleyrand,  whoso  tersely  urged 
upon  the  half-reluctant  and  still-admiring 
Alexiinder :  “  Louis  XVIII.  est  un  prin- 
cipe ;  Bonaparte  est  un  principe : — tout  ce 
qui  n'est  ni  I'un  ni  I’autre  n’est  qu’un  in¬ 
trigue.” 

In  our  judgment,  this  pamphlet  is  be¬ 
yond  question  the  best  production  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand’s  pen,  because  it  is  by  far  the 
truest  and  most  earnest.  It  is  the  utter¬ 
ance,  somewhat  exces-sive  perhaps,  but 
not  unwarranted,  of  the  righteous  and  re- 
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lenticssindign.'itionof  a  public  man  against, 
porha|)s,  the  greatest  public  criminal  of 
modern  times,  })ointed  and  bightened  by 
the  smoldering  fury  of  the  private  foe. 
It  is  concentrated  passion,  approaching  to 
malignity,  let  loose  in  a  cause  which  al¬ 
most  hallowed  the  emotion.  The  invec¬ 
tive  is  splendid  ;  the  tone  and  language 
are  throughout  superb.  From  first  to  last 
there  is  scarcely  an  ornament  or  a  trope  ; 
for  once  the  author  thought  more  of  his 
subject  than  himself — more  of  the  wounds 
he  could  inflict  than  of  the  dazzle  he 
could  make.  Here  he  fights  like  a  gladia¬ 
tor  in  the  arena  of  life  and  death,  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  keenness  of  his  thrusts  and 
the  sharpness  of  his  sword  ;  in  all  his 
previous  displays  he  has  been  attitudiniz¬ 
ing  like  a  fencing-m.aster  on  the  stage, 
studying  every  posture,  pausing  at  every 
instant  to  admire  and  point  out  how 
bright  is  his  blade,  and  how  skillful  arc  his 
lunges  and  his  guards.  The  pungency  and 
efifectivencss  of  the  »tyle  are  something 
unrivaled  —  and  herein,  by  the  way,  lay 
always  Ch.ateaubriand’s  chief  force.  His 
picture  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  con¬ 
scription  must  have  exasperated. the  feel¬ 
ings  of  every  family  in  France  nearly  to 
fury.  Wo  have  no  space  to  quote,  but  all 
who  wish  to  see  the  eloquence  of  invective 
carried  to  the  very  perfection  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  should  read  the  last  few  pagea 
It  has  been  objected  to  Chateaubriand 
th.at  there  was  something  ignoble  and  un¬ 
generous  in  firing  a  shot  like  this,  weighted 
with  the  accumulated  animosity  of  years, 
into  the  fl.ank  of  a  falling  foe,  and  in  thus 
rejoicing  over  the  defeat  of  a  French  ruler 
by  foreign  arms.  The  objection,  we  con¬ 
fess,  appears  to  us  quite  unjust.  Chateau¬ 
briand  had  opposed  and  condemned  Na¬ 
poleon  in  the  hight  of  his  power  ;  he  had 
earned  the  right  to  attack  him  when  and 
where  he  could  ;  and  the  pamphlet  was 
published  at  the  first  moment  when  publi¬ 
cation  was  possible.  The  crisis  was  per¬ 
ilous  and  decisive  —  hesitation  prevailed 
every  where — a  little  more  timidity  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies,  a  little  more  modera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  a  com- 
romise  fatal  to  all  parties  might  have 
een  accepted  ;  and  what,  then,  would 
have  been  the  position  of  Chateaubriand  ? 
He  did  excellent  service  ;  he  encountered 
considerable  risk ;  and  we  think  ho  would 
have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty 
if  any  fiilse  notions  of  generosity  had 
withheld  him  from  striking  at  so  critical 


a  conjuncture.  It  was  simply  impossible, 
too,  not  to  w’elcome  the  Allies ;  they  were 
felt  by  the  whole  nation  to  be  deliverers. 
N.apoleon  had  come  to  be  execrated  as 
much  as  he  was  feared  —  he  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  Frenchmen,  less  their  sovereign 
than  their  jailer  and  oppressor.  A  far 
graver  and  more  real  offense,  in  our  esti¬ 
mate,  was  his  repudiation  of  these  senti¬ 
ments  in  later  years,  when  his  loyalty  was 
somewhat  cooled  under  the  influence  of 
disappointed  vanity,  and  when  he  had 
to  poaer  in  a  befitting  attitude  before  a 
public  whose  feelings,  like  his  own,  had 
undergone  a  change.  At  the  time,  in 
1814,  ne  hailed  the  success  and  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  allied  invaders  with  delight ; 
every  page  of  the  pamphlet  bears  witness 
to  his  joy  at  their  approach,  his  gratitude 
at  their  behavior,  ana  his  alarm  lest  they 
should  listen  to  a  compromise,  and  leave 
N.apoleon  on  the  throne  of  a  diminished 
kingdom. 

So  powerful  and  well-timed  a  pro¬ 
duction  as  Bonaparte  et  lea  Bour^ns^ 
coming  from  a  m<an  so  eminent  in  litera¬ 
ture,  at  once  brought  Chateaubriand  into 
contact  with  the  restored  monarch  and  his 
court,  and  enrolled  him  for  the  future  on 
the  list  of  active  poliiicLans  and  possible 
ministers.  But  it  appears  to  have  been 
immedi.ately  and  instinctively  felt  that, 
with  all  his  genius,  he  was  too  little  of  a 
practical  man  for  the  crisis.  He  received 
many  compliments,  but  no  place  ;  and  the 
vacant  embassy  to  Sweden,  to  which  he 
was  at  length  nominated,  owing  to  the 
untiring  zeal  of  one  of  his  devoted  admir¬ 
ers,  Madame  de  Duras,  was  far  from  sat¬ 
isfying  his  expectations.  He  speaks  of  the 
appointment  with  considerable  bitterness ; 
and  before  he  could  take  it  up,  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  once  more  scat¬ 
tered  the  whole  royalist  party  to  the 
winds.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  followed  his 
master  to  Ghent,  and  there  became  one  of 
the  advisers  and  nominal  ministers  of  the 
fugitive  King  and  the  mock  court.  There, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  do  as  minister, 
he  was  active  with  his  pen.  He  present¬ 
ed  sagacious  memorials  to  Louis  XVIII., 
and  wrote  brilliant  articles  in  the  Moni- 
tear  de  Gand  ;  but  the  exigeant  vanity 
and  hauteur  of  his  character  made  them¬ 
selves  unpleasantly  felt  at  the  council- 
board.  His  acute  sovereign  soon  took  his 
measure,  though  perhaps  he  v.alned  his 
talents  too  little,  and  was  irritated  by  his 
manners  too  much.  “  He  wa.s,  I  admit,” 
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says  M.  Guizot,  who  knew  him  well  both  I  more  in  the  journals,  may  be  regarded  as 
then  and  aflerw'ard,  an  inconvenient  j  the  leader  of  the  opposition  ;  and  his  chief 
ally  ;  for  he  pretended  to  every  thing,  and  i  sin  in  these  days  was  that,  while  all  wise 
was  hurt  and  offended  at  every  thing —  j  and  good  men  w’ere  doing  their  utmost  to 
on  a  level  with  the  finest  minds  and  the  |  smooth  down  the  still  rankling  animosities 
rarest  geniuses,  it  was  his  illusion  also  to  |  of  the  past,  and  to  reconcile  hostile  par- 
think  himself  liie  equal  of  the  most  oon-  |  ties  and  hostile  men  by  moderation  and 
snramate  statesmen  ;  and  bis  soul  was  by  compromise,  Chateaubriand  was  the 
filled  with  bitterness  because  men  would  |  declared  enemy  of  all  moderation  and  all 
not  <tdmit  him  to  be  the  rival  of  Napo-  •  compromise  ;  he  sought  to  excite  pas.«ion8, 
leon  as  well  as  of  Milton.  Earnest  men  !  not  to  allay  them  ;  his  warfare  was  violent 
and  men  of  the  world  w'ould  not  leud  |  and  bitter,  and  his  language  sometimes 
themselves  to  this  idolatrous  folly ;  but  utterly  atrocious.  He  maugurated  the 
they  under-estimated  bis  real  power,  and '  campaign  by  publishing  his  Monarchic 
forgot  bow  daugerous  he  might  be.”  ;  idon  la  Charte^  in  which,  with  the  great- 
Under  the  second  restoration,  the  posi- '  est  cleaniess  and  brilliancy,  he  expounds 
tion  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  anom- j  and  enforces  the  atl  vantages  of  parliamen- 
alous  and  painful.  Unpopular  at  court ;  |  tary  government,  and  the  sole  res|>onsibi- 
feeling  himself  neglected  and  postponed  I  lity  of  ministers;  while  mixing  with  his  wis- 
to  men  in  all  respects  inferior  to  himself ;  I  dom  some  singular'inconsistencies,  which 
indignant  at  the  King  for  admitting  into  !  laid  him  open  to  severe  retort,  and  showed 
his  cabinet  such  feeble  favorites  as  Blacas,  how  imperfect  and  un-thorough  was  his  po- 
and  such  abandoned  villains  as  Fouche  ; '  litical  philosophy.  This  work  gave  great 
sharing  all  the  angry  and  vindictive  pas- '  offense  to  the  King,  and  an  abortive  at- 
sions  of  the  ultra-royalists,  while  holding  tempt  was  even  made  to  suppress  it  and 
all  the  constitutional  doctrines  of  the  lib- .  to  prosecute  the  author.  Ii^ortly  aftei'- 
erals,  he  found  himself  in  a  state  of  inoon- 1  ward  Chateaubriand  set  up  Le  Constrva- 
sistent  and  universal  opposition.  Disoon- 1  teitr^  a  journal  of  his  own,  iu  which  he 
tented  with  every  one,  and  objecting  to  |  displayed  wonderful  skill  and  vigor  as  a 
ever^  thing,  he  struck  right  and  left  im-  polemic — skill  and  vigor,  however,  not 
partially,  if  not  indiscriminately.  Nomi- ,  great  enough  to  conceal  for  one  moment, 
nated  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  iu  that  I  or  to  excuse  to  any  honest  mind,  the 
difficult  and  embittered  conjuncture,  he  |  bitter  personal  feeling  from  which  they 
fought  much  like  a  wild  horse,  biting  those  drew  their  inspiration.  He  says:  “The 
before  him,  kicking  those  behind  him  ;  |  revolution  wrought  by  this  iournal  was 
insisting  vehemently  for  the  liberty  of  the  unexampled:  in  France,  it  changed  the 
press ;  contending  no  less  vehemently  the  ^  majority  in  the  two  Chambers;  abroad,  it 
next  moment  for  the  removability  of  the  transformed  the  spirit  of  tlie  Cabinets  of 
judges  ;  bent  alike  on  enforcing  all  his  Europe  ”  Without  echoing  this  somewhat 
own  views  of  freedom,  and  on  crushing  |  extravagant  self  ■  glorification,  there  can 
his  enemies,  if  need  be,  by  all  the  re- ;  be  no  doubt  that  it  produced  a  vast  efiect 
sources  of  despotism  ;  laboriug  with  equal '  on  the  state  of  parties,  and  that  to  it  was 
zeal  to  reestablish  the  old  le^timate  mon-  mainly  due  the  advent  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
archy  of  France,  and  to  confine  that  mon- 1  briand  and  his  friends  to  i>ower.  M.  de 
archy  within  the  limits  of  the  English  '  Viilele  and  M.  de  Corbiere  entered  the 
constitution.  The  fact  w’as,  that  then,  as  ;  Cabinet,  and  Chateaubriand  was  ap|K>int- 
always,  he  was  obeying  bis  instincts,  |  ed  ambas-sador  to  Berlin.  The  next  year 
which  were  strong  and  steady  —  not  his  their  party  was  triumphant  in  the  Chain- 
convictions,  which  were  always  weak  and  j  bersand  in  the  government ;  M.  de  Mont- 
wandering.  He  wished  for  a  powerful ;  morency  became  Minister  for  Foreign 
government,  provided  he  might  be  its  |  Afiaira,  and  to  Chateaubriand  tell  the 
chief ;  and  be  wished  for  a  free  press, '  gorgeous  prize  of  ambassador  to  England, 
because  he  was  sure  always  to  its  One  might  have  fiuicied  that  so  eminent 
brightest  ornament  and  its  supreme  di-  a  post  —  tlie  highest  in  tlio  diplomatic 
rector.  The  world  was  to  be  organized  world — would  have  satisfied  for  a  time 
so  as  best  to  bring  out  the  faculties  and  even  bLs  restless  and  exacting  ambition, 
the  grandeur  of  Fran^ois-Hene  de  Cha-  It  certainly  gratified  his  vanity  in  no  ordi- 
teaubriand.  From  1816  to  1820  Chateau- 1  nary  measure;  and  in  his  Mimoires  his 
briand,  partly  in  the  Chamber,  but  still  i  delight  breaks  out  in  a  fashion  which,  but 
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for  the  incurjiblo  bitterness  and  affecta¬ 
tion  mingled  with  it,  would  be  almost 
that  of  a  child  or  a  parvenu.  Ilut  the 
delight  of  a  child  is  simple  ;  that  of  a  par¬ 
venu  is  bombastic :  Chateaubriand’s  is 
sour,  pretentious,  peacock-i«h,  and  pet¬ 
tish  with  assumed  contempt  —  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  a  miserable  and  devastated 
spirit,  insisting  on  every  thing  and  satis¬ 
fied  with  nothing,  llis  own  account  so 
paints  himself,  that  we  must  quote  it  at 
some  length : 

“  Thirty-one  years  after  sailing  for  America, 
a  simple  ensign,  I  embarked  for  London  with  a 
pa<^siK>rt  thus  conceived:  '  Laiuez  Paster  his 
I/onnhip  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  Peer  of 
France,  Ambassador  to  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
etc.’  No  personal  description ;  ma  yrandtur 
detail  faire  eonuaUre  mon  tisatje  en  tout  lieux, 
A  steamboat,  chartered  for  me  alone,  brought 
me  from  Calais  to  Dover.  On  landing,  on  the 
6th  April,  1822,  I  was  saluted  by  the  guns  of 
the  fortress.  An  officer  came  from  the  com¬ 
mandant  to  offer  nte  a  guard  of  honor.  The 
landlord  and  waiters  of  the  Ship  Inn  came  out 
to  receive  me,  with  heads  bare  and  arms  by 
their  side.  The  mayoress  invites  me  to  nioirie  in 
the  name  of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  the  town. 
An  enormous  dinner  of  magnificent  fish  and 
beef  restores  M.  V Amhauadeur.  who  had  no 
appetite  and  was  not  at  all  tired.  Sentinels 
stood  at  my  door,  and  the  people  shouted  huz- 
las  under  my  windows.  .... 

“On  the  17th  of  May,  1793,  I  disembarked 
an  obscure  and  humble  traveler  at  Southamp¬ 
ton.  No  maytwess  noticed  my  arrival ;  the 
mayor  gave  me  a  ^euille-de-route.  with  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Alien  Bill,  and  a  personal  de¬ 
scription:  ‘  Fran<joi.s  do  Chateaubriand,  French 
emigrant,  five  feet  four  inches  high,  thin,  brown 
hair  and  whiskers.’’  T  shared  a  conveyance  of 
Uie  cheapest  sort  with  some  .sailors  on  leave  ;  I 
entered  the  city  where  Pitt  reigned — poor,  sick, 
and  unknown,  and  lodged  for  six  shillings  a 
month  in  a  garret  in  Tottenham-Court  Road 

“  Now,  however,  obscurity  of  a  different  sort 
spreads  its  gloom  over  me  in  London.  My  po¬ 
litical  position  overshadows  my  literary  re¬ 
nown  ;  there  is  not  a  fool  in  the  three  kingdoms 
who  does  not  think  more  of  the  amlsissaaor  of 
Louis  XVHI.  than  of  the  author  of  the  Oinie  du 
Christ ianitnte.  .  .  .  Ilow  I  regret,  in  the 
midst  of  my  insipid  pomp,  tlie  tears  and  tribu¬ 
lations  of  my  early  years  in  England  I  .  .  . 
When  I  come  home  now  in  1822,  instead  of 
being  received  by  my  friend  in  our  miserable 
attic,  and  sitting  on  a  flock-bed,  I  have  to  pass 
through  two  files  of  flunkeys,  ending  in  five  or 
•ix  respectable  secretaries ;  and  I  reach  at  last, 
overwhelmed  with  Monteignevr,  My  Lord,  Your 
Excellenee,  Monsieur  P AndtattaAeur,  a  drawing¬ 
room  all  carpeted  with  silk  and  gold.  O  gen¬ 
tlemen  !  let  me  alone,  I  entreat  you.  Be  quiet 
with  your  My  Lords.  ‘  The  Marquis  of  Lon¬ 


donderry  is  cominfe’  you  say;  the  Duke  of 
W'ellington  has  asked  for  me;  Mr.  Canning 
seeks  me ;  Lady  Jersey  waits  for  me  at  dinner 
with  Mr.  Brougham;  Lady  Gwydyr  expects 
me  at  ten  o’clock  at  her  Opera  box  ;  and  Lady 
Mansfield  at  midnight,  at  Almack’s  I 

“  Have  pity  on  mo ;  where  shall  I  hide  my¬ 
self  ?  who  will  deliver  me  V  who  will  rescue  me 
from  these  persecutions?  Return,  return,  ye 
charming  days  of  misery  and  solitude,”  etc.,  etc. 

And  80  he  p^oes  on  for  some  pages, 

A  little  further  on  in  the  same  volume, 
while  describing  the  Canadian  forests,  he 
breaks  off  thus:  “And  who  is  the  monarch 
whose  rule  now  replaces  that  of  France 
over  these  regions  ?  He  v>ho  yesterday 
sent  me  this  note  : 

‘  Royal  Lodge,  Windsor. 

‘MoNsrai  R  LK  Vicomtk:  I  am  ordered  by 
the  King  to  invite  your  Excellence  to  dinner 
and  a  bed  here  on  Thursday  next 

‘  Fxakcxs  Cokynoham.’  ’’ 

This  polite  note  of  Lady  Conyngham, 
thuslugged  in  by  thehcadaiul  shoulders, to 
show  us  how  familiar  he  bad  become  with 
the  great,  is  greeted  by  the  followuig 
piece  of  in^ated  ufifectation,  in  the  richest 
stylo  of  parvenu  -  ism  :  “  II  etait  dans 
ma  destinee  d'etre  tourmeute  par  des 
princes !’’ 

In  the  next  volume  we  find  a  parallel 
postage : 

I  “  Those  who  read  this  part  of  my  Memoirs 
I  may  have  observed  that  I  have  interrupted 
them  twice — once  tp  give  a  great  dinner  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  broUicr  of  the  King  of  England ; 
the  oUier  time  to  give  nfete  on  tlie  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  the  King  of  France.  This 
fete  cost  me  forty  thousand  francs.  Peers  and 
pet'resses  of  the  British  empire,  ambas.sador8, 
and  foreigners  of  distinction,  filled  my  splendid¬ 
ly-decorated  rooms.  My  table  glittered  with 
glass,  gold,  and  porcelain,  and  was  covered  with 
all  that  was  most  delicate  in  food,  wine,  and 
flowers.  Portland  Place  was  thronged  with 
brilliant  equipages.  The  best  music  of  Almack’s 
charmed  the  fashionable  melancholy  of  dandies 
and  the  elegant  reveries  of  pensively-dancing  la¬ 
dies.  The  Opposition  and  the  Ministry  came  to 
a  truce  in  roy  halls ;  Lady  Canning  [who  did 
not  then  exist]  talked  with  Lord  Londonderry, 
and  Lady  Jersey  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Monsieur,  [Charles  X.,]  who  complimented  me 
on  the  Kumptuousness  of  my  entertainments  in 
1822,  never  dreamed  in  1798  that  there  lived 
near  him  a  future  minister  who,  waiting  for 
hit  grandeurs,  was  then  fasting  in  a  church¬ 
yard,  as  a  penalty  for  having  Seen  frithful  to 
his  prince.”* 


*  Obateaubriand  appears  to  lose  his  head  when¬ 
ever  he  has  to  ^ak  of  his  personal  relations  to  roy- 
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The  position  of  ambassador  in  London, 
brilliant  as  it  was,  could  not  long  satisfy 
him.  He  pined  to  be  in  a  brighter  scene, 
and  more  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
center  of  political  action.  At  this  period 
the  uncured  folly  of  the  restored  despots, 
was  causing  disturbance  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  Spain  the  Cortes  and  the 
sovereign  were  in  open  hostility.  A  con¬ 
gress  of  sovereigns  and  plenipotentiaries 
was  to  meet  at  Verona  to  discuss  the  pe¬ 
rils  of  the  time,  and  Chateaubriand  longed 
to  be  among  them,  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  brilliant  assemblage.  Montmorency, 
the  Minister  for  Foreijjn  Aflairs,  was  go¬ 
ing  as  the  representative  of  France,  and 
neither  needed  nor  much  fancied  so  clever 
and  unmanageable  a  colleague.  But  the 
ambassador  persisted,  and  put  in  action 
every  means  of  influence  he  possessed. 
He  applied  to  Montmorency  direct.  He 
pressed  the  same  demand  unremittingly 
upon  Villele,  then  virtually  chief  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  he  urged  Madame  Rwamler 
to  use  all  her  skill  in  persuasion  to  obtain 
for  him  the  bauble  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart.  He  set  Madame  de  Duras  also 
to  work  for  the  same  end.  His  pertinaci¬ 
ty  was  successful,  and  he  went  to  Verona 
to  pavoneggiaraiy  as  the  Italians  say, 
among  the  congregated  grandeurs  of  the 
world.  When  there,  as  we  learn  from  his 
own  and  Montmorency’s  correspondence 
with  Madame  Kecamicr,  as  well  as  from 
other  more  formal  sources,  his  conduct 
was  not  that  either  of  a  loyal  colleague 
or  a  faithful  plenipotentiary.  His  vanity 
bad  been  more  irritated  by  the  opposition 
which  his  appointment  had  met  with  in 
the  first  instance  than  gratified  by  his 
subsequent  success.  He  was  sulky  with 
Montmorency,  and  disobedient  to  Villele. 
He  had  his  own  notions  of  what  France 
ought  to  do,  and  had  no  notion  of  obeying 
the  instructions  of  his  government.  It 
was  not  for  Villele  to  direct  A»»i,  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  nor  for  Montmorency  to  con¬ 
trol  him  ;  he  was  abler  and  greater  than 
either,  and  wms  determined  to  follow  his 
own  independent  course.  Few  points  in 
his  c.areer  are  less  to  his  credit  as  a  man 
of  honor  and  of  principle  than  his  conduct 
throughout  all  these  transactions.  He 

alty.  In  mentioning  the  transference  to  Saint-Denis, 
in  1816,  of  the  muiilated  remains  of  Uie  rojal  fami- 
Iv,  he  writes : Among  these  bones  I  reeognited 
the  head  of  the  Queen  (who  had  been  decapitated 
in  179S)  bjf  the  ttnile  irkieh  the  had  given  me  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  !’L.'yol.  Ui.  403. 


appears  to  have  deceived  both  his  col¬ 
league  and  his  chief.  The  Holy  Alliance 
wished  to  put  down  the  Spanish  Revolu¬ 
tion  by  force,  and  to  nse  the  arms  of 
France  for  this  pur|K)8e.  M.  de  Villele 
was  very  unwilling  that  France  should  be 
so  used,  and  instructed  his  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  not  to  lend  themselves  to  any  such 
result.  M.  de  Montmorency,  a  pious 
zealot  and  a  royalist  par  excellence^  was 
anxious  to  interfere  by  arms  in  the  afliairsof 
Spain  as  a  matter  of  high  principle.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  pretending  to  agree  with 
Villele,  was  in  his  heart  even  more  anx¬ 
ious  for  a  war  in  Spain  than  Montmorency, 
though  for  a  different  motive,  as  he  aflcr- 
ward  repeatedly  avowed,  and  gloried  in 
avowing.  He  cared  comparatively  little, 
almost  nothing,  indeed,  about  the  respect¬ 
ive  merits  of  the  King  and  the  Cortes  in 
their  civil  strife  ;  he  desired  only  a  war  in 
which  the  armies  of  France,  by  an  easy 
and  certain  victory,  should  restore  the 
tarnished  lustre  of  their  military  fame. 
This  unprincipled  view  of  matters  wo 
take  from  his  own  impudent  confes¬ 
sion,  or  rather  from  his  own  immoral 
boastings.  He  wished  to  send  French 
troops  someiehere;  it  mattered  little  where. 
Elarly  in  that  year  he  urged  Montmorency 
to  send  troops  into  l^edmont,  reminding 
him  that  when  at  Berlin  the  previous  year 
he  had  endeavored  to  persuade  his  prede¬ 
cessor  to  march  an  army  into  Savoy,  when 
an  occasion  appeared  to  present  itself  for 
interference.  Now,  since  the  Italian  oj)- 
portunity  had  been  lost,  he  was  determin¬ 
ed  that  the  Spanish  opportunity  should 
be  made  use  of,  in  spite  of  the  objection 
of  his  chief,  and  without  reference  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause.  “Jify  Spanish 
war,  the  great  ]>olitical  event  of  my  life,” 
(he  writes  twenty-three  years  later,)  “  was 
a  gigantic  enterprise.  Legitimacy  for  the 
first  time  smelt  powder  under  the  white 
flag,  and  fired  its  first  shot  after  those 
shots  fired  under  the  Empire  which  the 
latest  posterity  will  liear.  To  march  over 
Spain  at  a  single  step,  to  succeed  on  the 
same  soil  whereon  the  armies  of  so  great 
a  conqueror  had  experienced  such  sad  re¬ 
verses,  to  do  in  six  months  what  Napoleon 
had  not  been  able  to  do  in  seven  years— 
who  could  have  aspired  to  effect  such  a 
marvel  ?  Nevertheless,  this  is  what  I 
did."  It  is  pretty  clear  now,  from  au¬ 
thentic  documents  relating  to  the  secret 
history  of  that  time,  as  well  os  from  Cha¬ 
teaubriand’s  own  Memoirs,  that  the  French 
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invasion  of  Spain  (for  a  war  it  scarctly 
can  be  called)  was  concocted  between  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  French  plen¬ 
ipotentiary,  in  opposition  to  the  Cabinets 
both  of  London  and  of  l^aris. 

And  now  conies  the  tneancsL  if  not  the 
most  immoral,  part  of  these  transactions. 
Montmorency  returned  to  Paris,  le.aving 
Chateanbnand  still  at  Verona.  Villele 
received  him  very  coldly,  in  consequence 
of  his  having,  contrary  to  his  instructions, 
almost  jilodged  France  to  interfere  by  force 
in  Spain.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  differing  so 
widely  from  the  President  of  the  Council 
on  so  important  a  question,  could  not  satis¬ 
factorily  continue  to  hold  office  under  him.  i 
M.  de  Montmorency  resigned  his  post  ac¬ 
cordingly.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who 
while  at  Verona  had,  unknown  to  his  col¬ 
league,  corresponded  privately  with  M.  de 
Villele,  and  who  on  this  same  question  dif¬ 
fered  from  Villele  even  more  widely  and 
more  resolutely  than  Montmorency  had 
done,  after  a  few  decent  hesitations,  «ttc~ 
cecded  the  latter  as  Foreign  Minister. 
Nay  more,  in  his  private  correspondence 
he  liad  more  than  once  hinted  to  Villde 
his  willingness  to  accept  this  succession 
to  a  not  then  vacant  heritage.  The  sad 
truth  is,  that  Chateaubri.ond's  vanity  and 
ambition  were  too  selfish  and  too  gr.ssping 
to  permit  him  to  be  |>erfectly  a  gentleman 
or  a  man  of  honor  in  his  relations  cither 
with  ladies  or  with  colleagues.  Having 
entered' the  Cabinet  on  the  understanding 
that  he  agreed  with  Villele  and  disagreed 
with  Montmorency  as  to  the  Spanish  war, 
ho  set  himself  to  work  to  promote  that 
w'ar  as  earnestly  as  Montmorency  could 
have  wished,  and  took  to  himself  the  en¬ 
tire  credit  of  its  inauguration  and  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Villele,  seeing  it  at  last  to  be  inevi¬ 
table,  made  no  further  opposition,  and 
having  little  amour propre.,  did  not  dispute 
its  questionable  glories  with  his  insatiable 
and  restless  colleague.  Rut  it  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  Chateaubriand  was  al¬ 
most  as  dangerous  and  as  uncomfortable 
in  as  out  of  power,  and  would  be  not  more 
loyal  to  Villele  than  he  had  been  to  Mont¬ 
morency.  The  King  too  could  not  en¬ 
dure  him.  After  some  months  of  discom¬ 
fort,  the  explosion  came.  The  Ministry 
brought  forward  a  plan  for  converting  the 
five  per  cents  into  three  per  cents,  with 
Chateaubriand’s  concurrence  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  ;  so  at  le.ast  his  colle.agues  declared. 
But  when  the  measure  came  on  for  dis- 
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cussion  in  the  Chambers,  the  Opposition 
w’as  found  far  stronger  than  any  one  anti¬ 
cipated.  Chateaubriand,  seeing  this,  sat 
gravely  silent  in  public,  but  was  open- 
mouthed  against  the  scheme  in  private. 
Villele  was  not  a  man  to  put  up  with 
such  behavior.  Chateaubriand  w.as  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed,  and  by  an  unlucky  acci¬ 
dent,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  l>oth 
brusque  and  insulting.  He  received  bis 
conge  only  as  he  was  entering  the  council- 
chamber.  He  retired  furious  and  baffled, 
not  into  private  life,  but  into  the  most 
virulent  and  vicious  opi>osition,  to  the  re¬ 
gret  of  his  be.st  friends.  For  four  years 
he  carried  on,  chiefly  in  the  columns  of 
the  Journal  des  Dibats,  an  unrelenting 
war  against  the  Minister  who  had  di8mis.s. 
cd  him,  becoming  in  the  course  of  it  al¬ 
most  unconsciously  the  head  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  ojiposition.  In  1828  he  triumphed, 
and  M.  de  Villele  fell  from  power ;  but 
Chateaubriand  did  not  succeed  him. 
Charles  X.  liked  him  even  less  than  Louis 
XV’HI.  had  done  ;  so  vigorous  an  em¬ 
ployer  and  champion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  not  the  man  to  find  favor  with 
the  monarch  who  was  already  longing 
for  the  Ordonnanres.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  find  some  post  for  so  formid¬ 
able  and  so  effective  a  polemic;  so  the 
Ministers  offered  him  the  emb-assy  to 
Home.  He  wished  much  for  this  post, 
but  there  was  one  diflioulty  in  the  way. 
It  was  held  by  one  of  his  ostensible  and 
most  generous  friends,  the  bosom-friend 
also  of  Mine.  liecamler,  the  Due  de  Laval, 
who  had  resided  there  long,  and  was  by- 
no  means  willing  to  quit.  Chateaubriand 
made  some  decorous  and  depreciitory 
hesitations,  .os  he  had  done  in  1823  ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  bent  on  Home, 
and  Mme.  Rccamier  was  employed  to 
smooth  the  rugged,  path.  The  Due  de 
Laval  was  the  more  disinterested  of  the 
two  ;  ho  went  to  Vienna,  and  Chateau¬ 
briand  superseded  one  friend  at  the  Papal 
Court,  as  he  had  before  superseded  an¬ 
other  at  the  Foreign  Office.  This  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  was  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  his  political  career,  was  his  last  act. 
The  following  year,  when  the  Polignac 
ministry  came  into  power,  disgusted  alike 
at  the  men  who  were  nominated  and  at  his 
own  exclusion,  he  sent  in  his  resignation 
and  retired. 

We  h.ave  said  little  or  nothing  of  the 
private  and  domestic  life  of  M.  de  Ch.a- 
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teanbrinnd  ;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  not 
much  to  say.  He  was  never  genial  or 
social ;  be  hated  both  the  effort  and  the 
coustraiiit  of  general  society,  and,  except 
in  a  circle  of  a  few  intimate  adorers,  he 
was  usually  silent,  gloomy,  and  abstract¬ 
ed.  When  he  talked,  however,  he  talked, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  much  bril¬ 
liancy.  Among  his  own  sex,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  no  eminent  or  attractive  man  had  ever 
so  few  friends.  He  had  too  cold  a  heart, 
too  absorbing  an  egotism,  too  irritable  a 
piide,  and  too  biting  a  tongue,  cither  to 
love  or  be  loved  much.  In  reference  to 
his  relations  with  the  other  sex — a  subject 
which  commonly  fills  so  large  a  space  in 
the  biographies  of  remarkable  Frenchmen 
— tlie  Memoirs  d'outre  Tornbe^  without 
being  exactly  honest,  are,  if  we  except 
one  or  two  very  unpleasant  and  unwar¬ 
rantable  hints,  decorously  discreet.  We 
shall  imitate  that  discretion  ;  though  a 
few  words  are  needed  to  prevent  mis¬ 
conception  of  Chateaubriand’s  character 
on  this  point.  Of  his  long,  pure,  and  hon¬ 
orable  friendship  with  Mine.  Recamier  we 
sjK)ke  at  length  not  lon^  since,  when  re¬ 
viewing  the  Souvenirs  ot  that  unique  and 
admir^le  woman.  All  his  intimacies, 
however — and  he  had  many — were  nei¬ 
ther  so  amiable  nor  so  irreproachable. 
Those  who  knew  him  well  say  that  he 
treated  women,  as  he  treated  every  thing 
else  in  this  depreciated  world,  with  a  su¬ 
perb  and  commanding  egotism.  Sought 
and  worshiped  by  many  women  of  the 
finest  qualities,  and  exercising  over  them, 
when  he  pleased,  a  singular  and  irresisti¬ 
ble  fascination,  he  U'as  yet  always  the 
tyrant,  never  the  slave.  He  gave  little 
and  exacted  much,  or  rather  he  conceived 
that  quality  made  up  for  quantity,  and  that 
the  little  he  gave  was  in  reality  more  than 
all  that  could  be  lavished  on  him  in  return. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-four  he  writes  with 


naive  conviction  to  a  lady  whom  he  in¬ 
vited  to  meet  him  in  Switzerland,  “  that 
he  would  give  her  more  in  one  day  than 
others  in  long  years  and  as,  in  spite  of 
this  assurance,  she  failed  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  he  tells  her :  “  Vous  avez  perdu  une 
partie  de  votre  gloire ;  il  fallait  m’aimer, 
ne  fut-ce  que  par  amour  de  votre  talent  en 
I’interfit  de  votre  renommee.”*  What  ho 
sought  and  found  in  love  was  not  the  af¬ 
fection  of  this  or  that  woman  in  particu¬ 
lar,  but  the  flattery  of  his  vanity  and  the 
distraction  of  his  ennui — the  excitement, 
the  dreams,  the  stir  of  the  imagination, 
the  momentary  revival  of  old  enchant¬ 
ments,  without  which  life  was  to  him  a 
desert  and  a  burden.  We  should  have 
fancied  that  he  must  have  been  a  most 
tormenting  and  disappointing  lover;  yet 
the  ladies  whom  he  distinguished  never 
complained  of  him  ;  they  seem  all  to  have 
taken  him  at  his  own  valuation,  and  done 
homage  at  his  feet.  Even  Madame  Keca- 
mier,  sought  and  worshiped  as  she  had 
been  all  her  life  by  the  most  agreeable 
and  remarkable  men  of  the  age,  gave 
Chateaubriiind  preeminence  over  lliem 
all ;  and  though  his  turbulent,  exclusive, 
and  exacting  temper  caused  ber  at  first 
infinite  vexation  and  distress,  and  once 
obliged  her  to  absent  herself  from  him 
and  from  P.aris  for  a  time,  yet  she  could 
not  shake  off  the  fascination ;  it  ended  in 
her  forgiving  him  and  taming  him,  and 
devoting  herself  to  him,  with  a  rare  and 
beautiful  fidelity,  through  long  years  of 
decay.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  century, 
with  occasional  interruptions  by  absence, 
he  wrote  to  her  every  morning  and  visiteil 
her  every  evening  ;  and  she  closed  his 
eyes  in  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  when 
her  own  had  been  long  sealed  in  blind¬ 
ness. 


Sainte-Beuve,  Caoserles,  iL  124, 
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The  camel,  whose  area  of  servitude  ex¬ 
tends  over  a  wide  range,  embracing  Ara¬ 
bia,  India,  Persia,  South-Tartary,  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Islands,  and  a  large  portion  of  Africa, 
unlike  the  rest  of  man’s  four-footed  friends 
and  servants,  seems  to  be  a  total  stranger 
to  the  pleasures  of  freedom.  That  such 
was  not  always  the  case  is  certain  enough, 
without  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  remains 
lying  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were 
discovered  by  Colonel  Cautley  and  Dr. 
Falconer  in  the  sub-IIimalayan  hills.  The 
natives  of  Central  Africa  persist  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  wild  camels  still  wander  among 
the  unfrequented  mountain-ranges  of  that 
continent ;  but  as  no  European  traveler 
has  yet  set  eyes  upon  them,  their  existence 
is  too  apocryphal  to  overthrow  the  pre 
vailing  opinion,  that  in  the  present  day 
the  camel  exists  only  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

At  what  era  men  first  enlisted  the  camel 
into  their  service,  it  is  impossible  to 
guess ;  but  that  it  was  at  a  very  early 
period  is  plain,  from  the  fact  that  six 
thous.and  camels  formed  part  of  the  wealth 
with  which  the  patient  patriarch  was  re¬ 
warded  after  his  terrible  trial.  From  the 
East,  the  useful  beast  found  its  way  to 
Europe.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  trea¬ 
sure  of  Mummolus  was  carried  by  its 
means  from  Bordeaux  to  Convennes; 
and  when  Clotair  made  Brunichild  a  pri 
soner,  he  ordered  her  to  be  carried  through 
the  army  on  camel-back,  before  she  was 
handed  over  to  the  executioner.  The 
Moors  during  their  rule  in  Granada  intro¬ 
duced  the  camel  into  Spain  ;  but  the  East 
was  always  the  real  land  of  camels,  the 
|M'culiarities  of  the  animal  being  esi>ccially 
adapted  for  the  vast  deserts  for  which 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  is  famous. 

To  carry  men  and  merchandise  across 
the  arid  waste,  an  animal  was  neeiled  at 
once  speedy,  untiring,  sure-footed,  and 
capable  of  subsisting  where  vegetation 
was  scanty  and  water  scarce:  ail  these 
qualifications  are  combined  in  the  camel. 
The  pads  of  its  spreading  feet,  divided 
into  two  toes  without  being  externally 


separated,  prevent  it  sinking  in  the  sand, 
over  which  it  moves  so  noiselessly,  that 
it  has  been  poetically  and  appropri¬ 
ately  termed  “the  ship  of  the  desert.” 
The  callosities  on  the  flexures  of  the 
limbs  and  chest,  upon  which  the  animal 
rests  as  it  kneels  to  receive  its  load,  pre¬ 
vent  the  skin  from  cracking  from  contact 
with  the  hot  sand.  The  nostrils  closing 
at  will,  exclude  the  burning  grains  when 
the  simoom  sweeps  across  the  desert ; 
while  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  enables  the  camel  to  go  without 
water  for  seven,  or  even,  in  extreme  cases, 
as  m.any  as  fifteen  days,  and  even  to  bo 
the  salvation  of  a  thirsty  caravan.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  poor  beast  is  sacrificed, 
his  stomach  o])ened,  and  the  contents 
strained  through  a  cloth.  He  is  apt  to 
drink  greedily  after  a  long  abstinence, 
but  in  the  seasons  when  the  dew  falls, 
hardly  cares  to  drink  at  all.  He  is  as 
e.asily  satisfied  in  the  way  of  eating,  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  tough  plants  he  passes  on 
his  march,  which  his  strong  nipper-like 
teeth  enable  him  to  masticate  with  com¬ 
fort.  These  good  qualities  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  unalloyed.  The  camel  is  liable  to 
slip  in  sloppy  places,  and  disjoint  his  hips; 
bears  cold  and  wet  weather  but  ill ;  and 
has  BO  little  recuperative  power,  that  when 
knocked  up,  he  genemlly  succumbs  alto¬ 
gether,  and  is  left  to  the  jackal  and  vul¬ 
ture.  Even  if  he  should  recover,  he 
becomes  a  poor  weak  object,  piteous  to 
behold,  a  burden  to  himself,  and  of  little 
use  to  his  master.  Although  the  camel  is 
a  teetotaler,  he  sometimes  gets  intoxicated 
by  indulging  in  d.atcs  after  drinking,  when 
fermentation  takes  place  in  the  stomach. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  living  ship  no 
traveler  can  speak  of  with  patience,  while 
he  emphatically  indorses  the  advice  of 
one  who  writes ;  “  In  hot  weather,  pitch 
your  tent  as  far  from  your  camels  as  you 
dare,  and  if  there  be  a  breese,  to  the 
windward.” 

The  amble  of  the  camel  —  a  curious 
amalgamation  of  rolling  and  pitching  si- 
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multaneously  executed — would  scarcely 
be  extolled  by  any  one  accustomed  to  the 
pleasant  canter  of  a  good  horse ;  but  it 
has  its  advantages.  The  rider  may  sit 
sideways,  backwards,  or  in  the  orthodox 
ijisliion,  with  his  feet  in  or  out  of  the  stir¬ 
rups;  he  may  let  his  legs  dangle  carelessly, 
or  sit  cross-legged  after  the  manner  of 
Turks  and  tailors,  without  any  fear  of  his 
seat  or  equanimity  being  disturbed  by  the 
sure-footed  beast  stumbling,  kicking,  shy¬ 
ing,  or  bolting.  He  is,  however,  guilty 
of  something  like  the  last-mentioned  fault 
upon  nearing  water  after  long  abstinence ; 
and  when  a  caravan  makes  a  rush  fur  the 
wells,  it  behoves  the  human  portion  of  it 
to  look  to  their  legs.  Another  habit  rather 
perplexing  to  the  inexperienced  camel- 
rider,  is  the  animal’s  propensity  for 
snatching  at  dwarf  acacias  and  other 
vegetable  delicacies  as  he  marches  along. 
But  these  slight  drawbacks  are  fully  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  measured  regularity  with 
which  he  moves;  while  the  elevation 
enables  the  traveler  to  see  all  that  is  to  be 
seen,  .and  gives  him  the  benefit  of  every 
welcome  breeze  that  blows. 

The  riding  -  gear  of  the  dromedary 
consists  of  a  large  double  i)ad  of  goat’s- 
hair  cloth,  stuffed  with  grass  or  straw. 
Tliis  is  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  A  wooden  frame  of  flat  sticks, 
united  into  a  ]>air  of  conical  pommels  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  is  j)lnced  on  the  j)ad, 
into  which  it  settles  itself  comfortably, 
the  hump  of  the  camel  forming  the  center 
of  the  apparatus,  and  keeping  every  thing 
in  its  pro{>cr  place.  Across  this  gigantic 
sa^ldle  the  saddle-bags  are  tlirown,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  carpets  and  cush¬ 
ions,  until  a  sort  of  pyramid  is  formed, 
upon  the  apex  of  which  the  traveler  is 
perched  ;  his  water-lmttles,  carpet-bag, 
and  other  paraphernalia  swinging  below. 
The  harness  is  completed  by  a  halter  of  I 
goat  and  camel  hair  twisted  together 
passing  round  the  beast’s  nose  like  our 
common  stable-halter. 

When  the  sex  dare  the  dangers  of  a 
desert-ride,  they  generally  mount  as  Eng¬ 
lish  ladies  used  to  do  before  the  advent 
of  Anne  of  Boltemia  and  the  side-saddles ; 
should  they  scruple  at  acting  in  so  gcntle- 
manlv  a  manner,  they  can  choose  between 
the  shibreeyeh,  moosultah,  mahassa,  and 
takht’-rawan.  The  first  named  is  a  species 
of  platform,  built  up  with  mattresses,  car¬ 
pets,  and  cushions,  on  a  foundation  of 
luggage-chests.  The  moosultah  is  com¬ 


posed  of  a  couple  of  frames — ^resembling 
in  shape  two  old-fashioned  high-backed 
chairs  minus  the  seats — hung  across  the 
pack-saddle.  Inside  these  frames  the  fair 
travelers  seat  themselves,  and  are  screened 
from  sun  and  wind  by  an  awning  support¬ 
ed  by  poles  and  the  oacks  of  the  frames. 
The  mahassa  is  an  improvement  on  the 
moosultah.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  frame.<, 
or  rather  boxes,  four  or  five  feet  long, 
two  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  and  a  half 
deep,  with  posts  fixed  at  the  outer  comers ; 
these  boxes  are  hung  across  the  pack- 
saddle,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a 
showy  awning,  supported  by  the  posts  at 
the  corners,  and  another  in  the  center.  If 
there  is  only  one  passenger,  of  course  it  is 
necessary  that  something  of  equal  weight 
should  be  placed  in  the  unoccupied  com- 
jiartment,  to  preserve  the  balance.  The 
most  luxurious  of  all  the  accommodations 
for  the  tender  portion  of  creation  is  the 
camel-litter  or  takht’-rawan,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  body  of  a  coach. 
This  description  of  conveyance  requires 
two  camels,  one  before,  and  one  behind, 
sedan  fashion,  the  hinder  camel  having  a 
by  no  means  enviable  berth,  as  his  head  is 
bent  down  under  the  vehicle  during  the 
whole  of  the  journey.  The  use  of  the  camel- 
litter  is  limited,  its  great  length  confining 
it  to  those  routes  which  are  of  convenient 
width,  and  free  from  steep  ascents  and 
sharp  corners. 

The  average  speed  of  the  ordinary  ca¬ 
ravan  camels,  which  are  seldom  less  than 
ten  hours,  and  sometimes  twenty -four 
hours  continuously  on  the  march,  is  alx)ut 
two  miles  per  hour ;  but  the  maherrie  or 
dromedary  can  accomplish  a  much  swifler 
rate  of  progression,  being  able  to  travel 
seventy  miles  a  day  for  two  and  three 
days  successively.  Colonel  Chesney,  by 
employing  four  dromedaries,  journeyed 
between  Baarah  and  Damascu-s,  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  and  fifly-eight  miles,  in  a 
little  more  than  nineteen  days ;  Laborde 
went  fi-om  Alexandria  to  Cairo  (one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles)  in  thirty-four  houi-s ; 
and  the  mails  have  been  carried  between 
Bagdad  and  Damascus  in  seven  days,  at 
the  rate  of  sixty-nine  miles  per  diem. 
Still  greater  celerity  was  attained  by  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  when  he  wished  to  communi¬ 
cate  from  Cairo  with  Ibraham  Pasha  at 
Antioch.  By  adopting  the  system  of  re¬ 
lays,  the  distance  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  was  traversed  in  the  short 
space  of  five  days  and  a  half. 
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European  travelers  have  descanted 
inucl)  upon  the  patience  and  gentleness 
of  the  ship  of  the  desert ;  but  the  Arabs 
would  seem  to  have  a  less  favorable 
opinion  of  his  temper,  as  they  use  no  other 
term  than  “  camel’s  anger  ”  by  which  to 
designate  intense,  unforgiving  hatred  ; 
and  when  a  caravan  passes  near  the  spot 
where  the  camel  of  the  prophet  Saleh  was 
hamstrung,  drums  arc  beaten,  guns  dis* 
charged,  voices  strained,  and  hands  clap- 

f)ed  vigorously,  for  fear  their  beasts  should 
lear  the  lamenting  and  complaining  of 
the  prophet’s  unlucky  maherrie,  who,  nei¬ 
ther  forgetful  nor  forgiving,  yet  haunts 
the  scene  of  his  misfortune.  Camels,  too, 
fight  each  other  most  furiously  ;  and  it  is 
a  favorite  amusement  with  the  Turk  who 
can  afford  such  a  luxury,  to  pit  one 
against  the  other,  and,  pipe  in  mouth, 
watch  them  rise  on  their  hind-legs,  thrust 
their  necks  together,  and  embrace  each 
other  with  any  thing  but  friendly  inten¬ 
tions.  The  indifference  with  which  the 
camel  receives  the  heaviest  blows  from 
his  driver,  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  skin  than  the  result  of  the 
innate  patience  of  the  animal.  When  he 
comes  to  be  loaded  for  the  day’s  journey, 
his  docility  is  very  questionable.  The 
representative  of  the  Time*  in  the  Crimea 
.and  India  thus  graphically  describes  his 
behavior  at  such  a  time,  during  the  Indian 
campaign :  “  In  the  rear  of  each  tent  were 
couched  three  or  four  camels,  which  had 
been  brought  up  noiselessly  from  their 
own  part  of  the  world,  and  were  now 
expressing  their  resentment  at  present, 
and  their  apprehension  of  future  wrongs. 
The  moment  the  doodwallah  pulls  the 
string  which  is  attached  to  a  piece  of 
wood  passing  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
animal’s  nostril,  the  camel,  opening  its  huge 
mouth,  garnished  with  hideous  blackened 
tusks,  projecting  like  chevaux  de  fri»e 
from  its  lips,  and  from  the  depths  of  its 
inner  consciousness  and  of  its  wonderful 
hydraulic  apparatus,  gets  up  groans  and 
roarings  full  of  plaintive  anger,  the  force 
of  which  can  only  be  realized  by  actual 
audience.  When  solicited  by  the  jerking 
of  their  noses,  they  condescend  to  kneel 
down  and  tuck  their  legs  under  them ; 
they  are  prevented  from  rising  by  a  rope 
which  is  passed  under  their  fore-knees, 
and  round  their  necks.  All  this  time 
their  complaints  wax  furious  as  the  pile 
grows  upon  their  backs,  and  do  not  cease 


till  long  after  they  have  risen  and  stalked 
off*  with  their  loads.” 

The  load  for  a  camel  in  India  is  fixed 
by  the  government  at  three  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds ;  in  Arabia,  it  varies  from 
three  hundred  and  sixty  to  four  hundred 
pounds;  in  Persia,  from  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  pounds ;  in  Egypt,  it  averages 
eight  hundred  pounds ;  while,  according 
to  Tavernier,  the  Turcoman  camel  will 
carry  as  much  as  fifteen  hundred  pounds’ 
weight. 

Where  the  road  is  tolerably  good,  the 
burden-camels  of  a  caravan  are  tied  to 
each  other,  the  nose-ro|)e  of  one  being 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  another,  and  so 
they  march  on,  three  to  ten  in  a  string, 
in  single  file ;  and  such  creatures  of  routine 
are  they,  that  a  camel  will  refuse  to  pro¬ 
ceed  if  the  camel  before  him  is  changetl 
for  another.  In  Egypt, the  caravans  move 
abreast ;  and  one  of  fifty  camels  will  show 
a  front  for  a  mile  in  extent.  The  pilgrim- 
caravan  pursues  its  route  principally 
during  the  night,  lighted  on  its  way 
with  torches.  It  has  l^en  shorn  of  much 
of  its  splendor  in  modern  times.  Bagdad’s 
celebrated  ruler — 

“  That  monarch  wise  and  witty. 

Whose  special  taste  for  putting  wrongs  to 
rights. 

Brought  down  upon  him  blows  and  sharp  in* 
vective 

When  it  plea.scd  him  to  be  his  own  detective. 

To  scent  out  scandals  of  Arabian  nights” — 

{lerformed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Prophet’s 
shrine  no  less  than  nine  times,  with  a  ca¬ 
ravan  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
camels,  nine  hundred  of  that  enormous 
number  being  employed  in  carrying  Ila- 
roun’s  wardrobe.  The  sultan  of  Egypt 
was  accompanied  by  five  hundred  camels 
laden  with  sweetmeats,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  bearing  pomegranates  and 
other  fruits.  Every  year  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  sends  a  “  mahmal  ” — a  beautiful 
covering  for  the  shrine  of  Mohammed — 
to  Mecca.  The  camel  honored  by  being 
chosen  for  carpet-bearer  is  magnificently 
adorned  with  ribbons,  lace,  feathers,  and 
imitative  gems.  When  Ilasselquist  saw 
the  procession  start  from  Cairo  in  1750, 
this  favored  beast  carried  a  pyramidal 
pavilion  six  feet  high,  covered  with  green 
silk,  under  which  the  mahmal  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  lie ;  but,  like  other  great  officials, 
the  carpet-camel  did  his  work  by  deputy, 
the  precious  gift  being  actually  carri^  by 
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some  of  liis  less  fortunate  brethren.  As  a 
reward  for  “  not  doing  it,”  the  mahnial- 
camel  becomes  exempt  from  all  labor  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  which  is  ]>a8sed  in  a 
lodging  provided  for  his  special  use ;  and 
he  has  servants  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
due  provision  made  for  his  sustenance. 
Spite  of  the  sacred  mission  of  the  inahmal- 
caravan,  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert 
do  not  scruple  to  lay  it,  like  humbler  ones, 
under  contribution ;  the  authorities  have, 
in  consequence,  resolved  to  abridge  the 
land-journey  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  mahmal 
was  sent  from  Cairo  to  Jeddali  by  rail¬ 
way,  from  whence  it  would  be  taken  by 
steamer  to  Suez  ;  still  the  camel’s  religious 
occupation  is  not  quite  gone,  and  the  mah- 
mal-carrier,  after  bearing  the  sacred  carpet 
to  the  railway  carriage,  was  provided 
with  a  truck  to  himself. 

The  camel  has  served  other  purposes 
than  those  of  commerce  and  religion  :  he 
has  been  pressed  into  the  seiwice  of  war¬ 
like  sovereigns,  and  employed  not  only  to 
carry  the  luggage  of  their  armies,  but  to 
draw  scythed  chariots,  and  to  carry 
bowmen  and  swordsmen.  Semiramis 
numbered,  in  one  of  her  hosts,  ten  myri.ads 
of  camel-mounted  warriors,  besides  seven¬ 
ty'  millions  of  baggage  camels.  They 
were  also  employed  by  the  strong-minded 
s|K)use  of  Ninus  to  carry  the  two  millions 
of  artificial  elephants  with  which  she 
inarched  into  Mesopotamia.  The  legions 
of  Xerxes  suflered  by  their  camels  being 
carried  away  by  lions  in  the  night ;  and 
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Cyrus  defeated  Croesus  by  craftily  taking 
advantage  of  the  antipathy  the  horse 
bears  to  the  camel.  He  mounted  some 
of  his  soldiers  on  camels,  and  ordered 
them  to  charge  the  famous  Lydian  light- 
horse.  The  chargers  of  the  latter,  render¬ 
ed  ungovernable  by  fear,  fled  from  the 
field,  and  with  them  the  hopes  of  the 
wealthiest  of  monarchs.  Camels  are  still 
used  in  our  Indian  territories.  The  con¬ 
queror  of  Sinde,  writing  home  while  mak¬ 
ing  his  wonderful  march  upon  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Ameers,  exclaims:  “  Oh!  the 
baggage,  the  baggage !  it  is  enough  to 
drive  one  mad.  We  have  fifteen  hundred 
camels  with  their  confounded  long  necks, 
each  occupying  fifteen  feet !  Fancy  these 
long  devils  in  a  defile,  four  miles  and  a 
quarter  of  them  !”  Yet  this  addition  to 
the  regular  impedimenta  of  an  army  was 
far  below  the  usual  figure.  Sir  Charles  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Indian  general 
that  marched  with  less  than  sixteen  camels 
to  carry  bis  own  baggage ;  Lord  Keane 
required  three  hundred.  The  former 
commander  declared  emphatically  that 
they  were  utterly  unfit  for  military  move¬ 
ments. 

The  time  is  possibly  not  far  distant 
when  the  camel  will  be  superseded  by  the 
great  iron  horse  ;  but  as  long  as  the  Arab 
finds  in  him  a  useful  servant,  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  and  fuel,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  faith  of  the  true  believer,  who  expects 
to  find  a  white-winged  camel  awaiting 
him  as  he  steps  out  of  his  sepulcher,  to 
convey  his  soul  to  paradise. 


A  Moxstkr  Barometkr. — Tlie  p-eat  Water  Baro¬ 
meter  of  the  late  Profeasor  Daniell  has  been  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was  erected  by 
him  in  1832,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  Royal 
Society’s  apartments  in  Somerset  House.  When  the 
Society  removed  to  Burlington  House,  their  present 
habitation,  the  barometer  was  most  suitably  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  eminent  meteorologist,  Hr. 
James  Glaisher.  On  the  29th  and  30th  ult.  the  ap- 
]>aratus  was  removed,  under  his  superintendence,  by 
Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  who  manifested  great 
energy  and  skill  in  the  operation,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
GlaMer,  who  has  given  an  account  of  its  removal  in 
the  7im«a  About  a  foot  and  a  half  of  glas-s  having 
been  broken  off  the  lower  end  of  the  barometer  tube, 
Mr.  Negretti  succeeded  in  dexterously  joining  on  a 
piece  of  glass  tube  to  the  broken  end.  By  the  aid 


of  steam-engines,  etc.,  water  was  retorted,  and 
steam  generated  and  condensed.  The  tube,  having 
been  refilled,  was  finally  closed  by  the  blow-pipe,  and 
the  column  of  water  reached  nearly  thirty-three  feet 
without  the  slightest  speck  of  air  being  perceptible. 
The  instrument  Is  fixed  in  an  angle  of  the  tropical 
department,  and  near  the  great  tree.  The  top  of  the 
column  of  water  can  be  seen  from  the  first  ^lery  ; 
and  as  that  dtange  which  causes  a  variation  of'  an 
inch  of  mercury  will  cause  a  variation  of  more  than 
a  foot  in  a  column  of  water,  so  the  changes  in  the 
latter  will  be  more  than  twelve  times  as  great  as  in 
the  former.  Many  oscillations,  therefore,  may  be 
seen  by  the  water  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  nier 
curial  barometer;  and  in  gales  of  wind  or  heavy 
storms,  it  will  be  highly  interesting  to  watch  its 
action. 
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Maht  persons  in  modern  Europe  still 
forget  that  division  is  a  condition  of  unity. 
Being  persuaded  that  the  greatest  good 
consists  in  universal  pacification,  they 
imagine  that  all  the  disagreements  and 
troubles  of  mankind  may  be  averted  by 
the  intervention  of  the  state.  “China,” 
remarks  Ernest  Kenan  scornfully,  “  is  the 
ideal  they  propose  to  themselves.” 

To  estimate  the  vast  importance  of  the 
Reformation  as  a  political  and  social 
movement,  we  need  only  to  study  care¬ 
fully  the  lustory  of  France  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It 
appears  trite  and  commonplace  to  remark 
that  a  living  unity  is  better  than  a  dead 
uniformity,  or  that  an  enduring  .national 
prosperity  can  coexist  only  with  the  per¬ 
fect  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  from  the 
daysofPisistratns  tothoseof  Macchiavelli, 
the  most  fatal  errors  in  government  have 
resulted  from  the  attempt  to  establish 
false  relations  between  the  individual  and 
the  state. 

The  ancient  idea  of  social  order  differed 
fundamentally  from  the  modern.  The 
“  liberty  ”  of  antiquity  was  only  another 
term  for  national  independence.  In  real¬ 
ity,  Sparta  was  no  more  free  than  Sardis. 
The  development  of  the  individual  was 
entirely  subservient  to  the  law  of  the 
state.  In  old  heathendom,  religion  was 
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a  national  affair.  In  the  first  regular  edict 
which  was  passed  against  the  Christians, 
in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  our  era,  the 
Roman  Emperor  Domitian  considered  the 
offense  of  dissent  from  the  established  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  same  light  as  a  crime  of  high 
treason.  And  in  the  two  remarkable  let¬ 
ters  that  passed  between  the  moderate 
Trajan  and  the  younger  Pliny,  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  policy  which  approved 
the  judicial  persecution  of  religious  opin¬ 
ions  appearing  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
n.ational  worship.  Such  a  desjxitism  could 
be  maintained  only  on  one  condition :  that 
the  opinions  and  customs  of  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations  should  be  in  unison  with 
it.  And  could  we  imagine  a  world  so 
constituted  that  the  principles  of  absolute 
government  and  universal  centralization 
should  be  easily  jireserved,  the  existence 
of  human  depravity,  with  the  absence  of 
any  counteracting  influence,  must  inevita¬ 
bly  involve  the  ruin  of  that  world. 

Thus  it  was  that  each  nation  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  (possessing  for  a  time  some  organic 
principle  of  its  own ;  but  being  always 
narrow  and  circumscribed  in  its  social 
conservatism)  passed  I'apidly  through  the 
several  phases  of  its  development ;  and 
disastrous  decay  succeeded  to  its  most 
brilliant  splendor. 

The  Germanic  races,  (as  Ernest  Renan 
has  remarked,)  in  bursting  the  bonds  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  effected  the  most  im¬ 
portant  political  revolution  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  was  the  victory  of  the 
individual  over  the  state.  The  despotism 
of  the  Empire  had  so  enfeebled  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  that  the  luxui  ious  and  eftemi- 
nate  majority  was  speedily  overcome  by 
an  earnest  and  vigorous  minority.  Then 
commenced  a  new  era.  The  tendency  of 
the  Germanic  races  was  to  .absolute  indi¬ 
vidualism.  The  theory  of  the  state  was 
completely  strange  to  them,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  feudality  resulted  from  the  clashing 
j  of  the  old  and  the  new  ideas.  The  royal- 
j  ty  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  merely  an  ex- 
1  tension  of  personal  rights.  The  king  was 
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the  proprietor  of  the  crown,  and  his  an- 
thority  was  limited  by  charters  and  obli- 
jmtions.  Tlie  bold  and  liberal  barons  who 
dictated  conditions  to  the  weak  and  vacil¬ 
lating  John,  had  no  idea  of  the  nation  as  an 
absolute  source  of  power.  All  such  theories 
of  government  were  confined  to  the  peri¬ 
patetic  schoolmen  who  raved  of  Aristotle, 
w'ithout  dreaming  of  putting  his  precepts 
into  practice. 

Christianity  had,  indeed,  taken  the  place 
of  Paganism  ;  whilst,  in  accordance  with 
the  old  regime^  the  Christian  priesthood 
claimed  its  descent  from  an  ancient  hie¬ 
rarchy  with  a  form  and  organization  clear¬ 
ly  defined.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century  (the  epoch  of  their 
.alliance  with  the  Roman  Empire)  the 
churchmen  had  showm  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  absolute  authority.  The  Roman 
pontiffs  considered  themselves  the  chiefs 
of  Christendom.  In  the  name  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  universal  centralization  they  en¬ 
deavored  to  revive  the  ideas  of  antiquity. 
Even  as  early  as  under  Charlemagne,  their 
influence  w’as  silently  leavening  tlie  nation. 

When,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  the  Christian  religion  was  no  longer 
persecuted  by  the  State,  it  was  not  simply 
tolerated  as  free,  but  unfortunately  be¬ 
came  subject  to  the  Roman  idea.s,  and 
transformed  into  a  function  of  political 
power.  In  feet,  since  the  period  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ancient 
Church  has  been  more  or  less  ruled  by 
the  interests  of  temporal  kingdoms.  In 
France  the  Church  was  transformed  into 
a  spiritual  State,  and  the  State  into  a  kind 
of  temporal  Church.  In  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  two  great  powers,  the  interests  of 
one  or  the  other  become  necessarily  dom¬ 
inant.  France,  even  during  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
never  attempted  the  most  feeble  approxi¬ 
mation  to  a  pure  theocracy  :  the  interests 
of  the  State  remained  always  the  most 
powerful.  But  in  its  centralized  ad  minis 
tration  the  uniform  government  was  eager 
to  avail  itself  of  the  Assistance  of  the 
priests.  Tlie  absolute  monarch  was  little 
content  with  his  power  over  the  interests 
of  his  |>eople,  when  he  could  not  tyrannize 
over  their  con.scieuces.  The  confessional 
was  the  citadel  of  the  Church  ;  but  this 
citadel  was  in  the  power  of  the  State. 

“  France,”  e.xclaim8  M.  Dollfus,  “  has 
been  verging  toward  a  triple  Catholi¬ 
cism  ;  a  Catholicism  which  must  embrace 
the  whole  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 


man,  in  the  narrow  constraints  of  }>oliti- 
cal  power.”  The  roots  of  Catholicism 
hare  struck  deeply  in  France,  but  they 
have  undermined  the  foundations  of  na¬ 
tional  liberty.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  carried  down  into  mod¬ 
ern  times.  The  Church,  by  its  union 
w’itli  the  monarchy,  forced  the  State  to 
act  .as  executioner  for  her.  Christianity 
thus  inaugurated  the  most  fatal  type  of 
spiritual  tyranny.  Diocletian  and  Nero 
founded  no  regular  Inquisition.  On  the 
death  of  a  tyrant  in  pag.an  Rome,  the  per¬ 
secuted  wretches  might  hope  for  a  respite 
from  their  siififcrings.  But  it  remained 
for  a  centralized  Church  to  establish  the 
permanent  scafibld  in  France;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  poetic  and  romantic  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  to  Stine  sdl  liberty  of  thought 
and  conscience,  by  the  most  atrocious 
punishments  which  the  cruelty  and  invete¬ 
rate  hatred  of  m.an  could  devise.  St. 
Louis,  the  worthiest  monarch  who  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  most 
liberal  sovereign  of  his  times,  was  yet  a 
terrible  persecutor. 

Thus  it  is  in  countries  where  an  absolute 
government  prevails,  th.at  a  national  and 
despotic  Church  produces  the  most  dis- 
.ostrous  consequences.  Philip  II.,  the 
Domitian  of  modern  limes,  scarcely  exer¬ 
cised  a  more  important  influence  upon  the 
religion  of  thousands,  than  did  the  ami» 
ble  Madome  de  Maintenon  through  her 
control  of  the  cowardly  Louis  XIV. 
France  has  been  proud  of  her  concord. 
She  has  boasted  of  her  grand  uniformity  ; 
but  it  was  her  concord  which  led  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  w.as  her 
uniformity  which  engendered  the  skepti¬ 
cism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
flippant  deism  of  the  present  day.  It  has 
been  the  error  of  France  to  oppose  the 
free  spontaneity  of  m.an’s  spirit ;  to  forget 
in  what  sense  the  donnain  of  the  soul  is 
spiritual,  and  independent  of  official  or¬ 
ganization.  The  mistakes  into  which 
S'rance  has  fallen  in  her  government,  the 
difficulties  which  she  has  experienced  in 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment,  have  been  partly  the  work  of 
Catholicism.  A  false  idea  of  sovereignty 
has  been  engendered  by  a  tendency  to 
the  Roman  ideas.  The  theoretical  mon¬ 
archy  of  the  Gallican  Church  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  Louis  XIV.,  possessing  full 
pow’er  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his 
subjects.  Nor  h.as  the  Church  itself  been 
otherwise  than  injured  by  this  alliance  : 
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C.itholicism  liM  been  guilty  of  the  mo«t 
fatal  ini|)ru(lenc«  (as  in  the  «l:iy8  of  Casar 
Borgia  and  those  of  Maochiuvelli)  by  raa- 
teri.alizing  itself  in  its  central  relation  with 
the  Stale. 

Tlu‘  theory  of  one  univeraal  Church  and 
one  Christian  monarchy  has  dazzled  some 
of  the  most  powerful  minds  in  all  periods 
of  modern  society.  Fiederick  Schlegel 
compares  it  to  Gothic  architecture,  M’hich 
has  never  been  brought  to  perfection  ;  and 
sighs  after  the  time  when  his  lofty  ideal 
of  a  “paternal  royalty,  an  enlightened 
priesthood,  a  mild  aristocracy,  and  a  free- 
spirited,  yet  controlled,  commonalty,” 
will  be  fully  realized.  Futurity  may  reap 
the  benefit  of  this  ideal  conception  of 
a  Christian  State,  when  the  wildest  theo¬ 
ries  of  Condoroet  are  no  longer  mattere 
of  speculation,  but  of  well-authenticated 
history.  When  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  to  be  found  on  earth,  or  when  we 
meet  with  the  human  perfectibility  of 
which  Godwin  and  Shelley  dreamed,  the 
unquestioned  supremacy  of  that  “  Divine 
corporation,  embracing  all  social  rela¬ 
tions,”  in  which  Schlegel  believed,  may  be 
acknowledged  and  valued  as  a  solid  basis 
of  peace.  Till  then,  the  theory  must  re¬ 
main  as  impnacticable  as  it  is  grand. 

If  a  single  domination  were  to  extend 
over  modem  Europe  analogous  to  the  or- 
his  Romanus  of  ancient  times,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  justice  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  truth  would  be  sapped.  To  the 
principle  of  diversity,  as  an  invincible 
barrier  to  such  a  domination,  the  vitality 
of  modem  society  may  to  some  extent 
bo  ascribed.  The  division  of  Europe  into 
separate  States  is  the  chief  guarantee  of 
its  liberty  ;  it  is  this  division  which  pre¬ 
serves  the  world  from  the  fate  of  Baby¬ 
lon  and  Greece.  A  divided  civilization 
has  a  thousand  resources  within  itself ; 
whilst  every  society  which,  by  disorganiz-  ! 
ing  tyranny  within,  m.akes  an  apparent 
approximation  to  unity,  is  fated  to  hoi)e- 
less  degeneracy,  having  no  elements  of 
reform  within  its  narrow  circle. 

From  an  early  period  in  English  his¬ 
tory,  feudality  l)ore  its  fruit  in  parliamen¬ 
tary  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  healthy 
division  of  power.  The  civilians  were 
rarely  trammeled  by  the  dogmas  of  the 
eccle.siastics.  Side  by  side  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  monks,  advanced  a  bohl  and 
independent  feudalism,  which  spoke  in 


!  liberal  and  undaunted  language  as  early 
'  as  the  days  of  Wyclifte. 

The  error  of  the  French  aristocracy,  on 
'  the  contrary,  from  the  comincnoement  of 
j  the  dynasty  of  Valois,  was  to  neglect  its 
;  legilim.ate  function  to  limit  the  preroga- 
j  tivo  of  the  king,  and  prevent  the  ex.ag- 
j  gerated  development  of  the  idea  of  state. 
I  BrillLaiit,  frivolous,  and  indolent,  the 
I  French  nobility  lost  sight  of  their  true 
vocation.  From  the  coramenccrncnt  of 
I  the  seventeenth  century,  all  their  duties 
j  seemed  to  be  merged  in  serving  the 
king.  All  their  superiority  consisted  in 
I  antagonism  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  con- 
I  sequence  of  this  mistake  was  the  servile 
and  voluptuous  Court  of  Versailles. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Homan  Catholicism 
in  accustoming  her  adherents  to  abdicate 
their  personal  responsibility,  and.  to  shift 
j  upon  her  shoulders  all  care  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children,  and  the  direction 
of  their  own  consciences,  had  offered  the 
most  serious  impediments  to  national  li¬ 
berty.  Virtue  and  religion  in  a  people 
must  develop,  like  the  petals  of  a  plant, 
from  within ;  they  can  not  be  imposed  by 
unnatural  pressure  from  without.  “  The 
institution  of  a  government  invested  wdth 
the  power  of  setting  the  world  to  rights,” 
remarks  a  modern  French  writer,  “ap¬ 
pears  at  first  sight  a  great  benefit.  It  has 
only  one  fault,  that  is,  that  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years  it  will  have  enfeebled  the  na¬ 
tion  a  hundred  times  more  than  a  long 
series  of  exterminating  wars.”  A  nation 
kept  in  perpetual  pupilage  will  probably 
lapse  into  a  dull  lethargy,  or  a  vulgar  ma¬ 
terialism.  The  conservatism  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Chineso  empire  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  state  of  decrepitude  without  par¬ 
allel  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Every  nation  is  the  builder  of  its  own 
destinies.  The  BVench  character  at  the 
present  time  still  contains  in  itself  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  Romo  and  Gaul ;  but 
the  Roman  ideas  have  ever  trium|>hed  in 
France  over  the  Germanic  and  the  Gallic. 
The  centralizing  spirit  of  ancient  Rome  is 
still  to  bo  found  amidst  the  brilliant  in¬ 
consistency  of  the  Gauls.  Liberty  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  character  as  much  ns  on  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  ardor,  the  sociability,  the 
love  of  war,  and  the  fickle  vivacity  which 
still  animate  the  French,  are  singularly 
distinct  from  the  pride,  dignity,  and  pa¬ 
tience  which  are  the  fundamental  virtues 
of  the  Saxon  race.  The  French,  as  it  has 
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been  said,  have  coveted  liberty  too  mach 
ns  a  mistress ;  and,  weary  of  their  fanciful 
pui'suit,  she  slill  continues  to  elude  their 
grasp.  Their  fiery  impulse  and  impe¬ 
tuosity  have  been  succeeded  by  periods 
of  lassitude  and  torpor.  They  are  rather 
vain  than  proud,  and  more  ambitious  than 
moderate.  It  w'as  the  lust  of  conquest 
which  destroyed  ancient  Rome.  Liberty 
is  slow  to  contract  alliances  with  those 
who  are  amorous  of  glory,  and  eager  for 
the  excitement  of  war. 

“  L'ennui,"  remarked  Boileau,  “  naquit 
un  jour  de  t'uniformite.'''  The  absorption 
of  the  individual  by  the  stale  is  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  the  subject.  We 
have  no  better  instance  of  the  excessive 
uniformity  which  renders  the  productions 
of  their  best  writei’S  fatiguing  and  mono¬ 
tonous,  than  in  the  brilliant  literary  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  All  pro¬ 
gress,  as  Mr.  Buckle  has  remarked,  is  ira- 
jiossible  with  an  exaggerated  centraliza¬ 
tion.  The  sentiment  of  a  jiaternal  gov¬ 
ernment,  anxious  for  the  w'elfare  of  its 
children,  is  chariiiing  only  at  a  distance. 
On  a  nearer  view  this  aesthetic  and  irre¬ 
proachable  system,  this  masterpiece  of 
]K>Iitical  architecture,  is  only  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  ruin.  There  are,  as  it  has  been  said, 
two  methods  of  national  decay :  dissolu¬ 
tion,  w’hen  all  political  power  is  merged 
in  democracy ;  and  crystallization,  when 
the  individuality  of  the  person  is  lost  in 
the  will  of  the  state.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
the  medium  between  these  two  extremes ; 
it  is  hard  to  strike  the  balance  between 
immobility  and  anarchy.  A  certain  cen¬ 
tralization  is  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  law  and  justice,  but  its  legiti¬ 
mate  rules  are  not  to  be  exaggerated. 
The  state  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
society.  If  we  examine  the  history  of 
France  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  day,  we  shall  find  'the  Latin  spirit 
continually  tending  to  the  same  disastrous 
results.  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  pre¬ 
pared  the  Revolution,  and  the  Revolution 
in  its  turn  became  the  precursor  of  the 
Empire — a  gradual  prostration  succeed¬ 
ing  to  its  most  violent  convulsions,  and 
its  reforms  being  without  lasting  root. 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  first  Napoleon — par¬ 
adoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  class  the  two 
names  together  —  were  both  representa 
tives  of  the  centralizing  spirit  which  has 
been  fated  to  crush  the  independence  and 
stifle  the  energies  of  France. 

When  France,  following  her  taste  for 


uniformity,  and  the  theocratical  tenden¬ 
cies  of  Rom:m  Catholicism,  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  realizing  the  strangest  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  modern  limes, — the  monar¬ 
chy  of  Louis  XIV.,  (a  sort  of  Mongolian 
ideal,  when  the  astonished  world  beheld 
a  King,  seated  on  a  Christian  throne, 
vested  with  the  rights  of  an  eastern  des¬ 
pot,)  the  Revolution  of  1789  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  consequence  of  such  an  aberra¬ 
tion. 

“  Perfection  in  outward  life,”  remarks 
Dr.  Arnold,  “  is  the  fruit  of  perfection  in 
the  life  within  us.  The  history  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  internal  life  is  the  history  of  its 
institutions  and  its  laws.”  The  French 
Revolution  was  a  force  put  in  movement 
by  the  most  op|>osite  impulses,  whilst  its 
results  have  been  scarcely  perceptible 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  In  the  eyes 
of  a  school  only  too  well  knotvn,  it  was  less 
a  peiiod  of  political  development  than  an 
ej>och  of  grand  moral  progress,  intended 
to  introduce  to  the  world  truths  which 
Christianity  had  not  taught.  Mirabeau 
and  Robespierre,  no  less  than  Rousseau 
and  Condorcet,  hoped  to  transform  hu¬ 
manity,  and  to  render  this  world  a  para¬ 
dise  of  happiness  and  eternal  joy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interpretation  of  this  Uto¬ 
pian  school,  every  thing  changes  place. 
Crime  becomes  virtue,  and  virtue  crime. 
But,  according  to  another  dogmatic  opin¬ 
ion,  the  Revolution  u^as  emphatically  the 
work  of  the  evil  one  ;  and  it  opened  a  new 
era  of  sophisms  and  lies,  as  closely  inter¬ 
laced  as  the  circles  of  Dante’s  hell.  Both 
these  opinions  are  more  or  less  one-sided. 
There  was  that  in  the  Revolution  common 
to  all  eras,  in  which  good  and  evil  have 
been  closely  intermingled,  and  in  which 
the  evil  has  triumphed  through  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  man  ;  yet  it  may  be  historically 
considered  as  an  impulsion  independent  of 
the  will  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  bears, 
.as  De  Tocqueville  has  observed,  a  strik¬ 
ing  analogy  to  those  religious  revolutions 
whose  intense  excitement  will  bring  to¬ 
gether  or  separate  the  most  various  cha¬ 
racters  of  every  language  and  climate. 
Just  as  Schiller  has  remarked,  that  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  had  the  effect  of  unit¬ 
ing  the  most  different  peojde  in  tlie  closest 
bonds  of  symp.athy ;  so  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  operated  in  a  similar  manner 
through  the  violent  passions  of  the  time. 

In  studying  the  early  history  of  the 
European  nations,  w’e  have  remarked  that 
England  is  the  country  where  feudality 
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lias  bonie  the  most  lasting  fruit  in  its 
parliamentary  government  and  equable 
divisions  of  power.  Thus,  in  examining 
tiie  political  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
we  are  struck  by  the  marvelous  simili¬ 
tude  between  the  laws  .and  institutions  of 
peoples  so  different.  But  wo  soon  ap¬ 
proach  the  transformation  period,  when 
the  fusion  of  races  becomes  more  complete, 
and  the  old  serv.antsarc  dominators  of  the 
soil.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  Tiers 
Ikut  marks  an  important  transition  period 
in  French  history.  The  “bourgeoisie,” 
remarks  Augustin  Thierry,  “became  a  new 
nation.”  It  elevated  itself  between  the 
nobility  and  the  serfs,  and  destroyed  for¬ 
ever  the  social  duality  of  the  feudal  times. 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  may 
be  considered  as  the  heroic  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  France  as  elsewhere.  The 
Chronicles  of  GeoftVy  do  Villehardouin, 
M'ho  gives  an  account  of  the  Crusades 
under  Innocent  III.,  allow  us  a  curious  in¬ 
sight  into  the  history  of  this  period.  The 
spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  ro¬ 
mantic  ago  of  religion  and  war,  when 
every  thing  was  done  by  impulse,  was  cal 
ciliated  to  manifest  the  peculiar  traits  of 
F rench  character.  The  knights  of  these 
times  were  Chiistians  without  theology, 
simple  and  artless,  believing  in  the  Pope, 
and  at  the  same  time  waging  war  with 
his  agents.  The  moral  of  these  Chroni¬ 
cles  was  the  will  of  God,  chastising  all  sin 
by  temporary  reverses ;  while  success  in 
war  was  considered  as  synonymous  with 
his  favor.  A  century  elapsed  between 
these  Memoirs  and  those  of  De  Joinville, 
during  which  time  two  hundred  poets  and 
troubadours  sang  of  love  or  the  glories 
of  the  monarchy,  and  Christianity  was 
allowed  to  rule  over  Christendom  in  one 
hierarchy  of  unquestioned  supremacy. 
The  theory  of  the  Papal  Church  gradual¬ 
ly  arose,  shaping  itself  according  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  times.  Joinville  ac¬ 
companied  St.  Louis  in  his  first  crusade. 
He  seemed  to  have  some  touches  of  class¬ 
ical  culture,  and  delighted  in  comparing 
Louis  IX.  to  Titus.  We  get  a  clearer 
view  of  real  history  through  the  details 
of  Froissart.  In  his  time,  France  alter¬ 
nately  suffered  war  and  amused  herself 
by  jites^  without  caring  to  look  into  the 
prospects  of  the  future.  We  may  mark 
the  slow  and  insensible  laborafter  nation¬ 
al  unity  even  amidst  the  confusion  of 
feudal  society.  Froissart  loved  like  a 


]  child  every  thing  that  appei  tained  to  the 
!  nobility.  Social  franchise  and  municipal 
rights  having  been  partly  obtained  by  the 
influence  of  towns  on  the  country,  the 
idea  most  prevalent  in  the  second  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  intense  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  cla.ss  to  the  monarchy. 
This  sentiment  was  carefully  inspired  by 
private  interest,  since  the  feudal  monarchy 
could  not  better  strengthen  its  power 
than  by  raising  new  men,  and  phacing 
j  them  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  nobility 
and  the  army.  The  affranchised  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  serfs  consecrated  their  blood 
and  their  noblest  efforts  to  protect  St. 
Louis  against  his  barons,  and  to  extend 
his  royal  prerogative.  However,  irrepar¬ 
able  disasters,  provoked  by  the  rash  follies 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  improvidence 
of  royalty  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
opened  France  to  her  enemies,  and  des¬ 
troyed  the  resources  of  the  kingdom. 
A  notable  change  then  took  place  in  the 
spirit  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  were  at  once 
transformed  into  defiance,  and  promul¬ 
gated  bold  and  liberal  opinions  like  those 
which  were  asserted  by  the  feudal  barons 
of  John.  Side  by  side  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  Church,  the 
antagonistic  and  self-dependent  spirit  of 
the  civilians  had  been  advancing,  which, 
breaking  loose  from  laws  and  dogmas 
which  had  not  been  established  in  the 
hearts  and  wills  of  the  people,  soon  devel¬ 
oped  a  powerful  counteractive  force, 
j  This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
1  crises  in  the  history  of  the  FreiKjh  con- 
!  stitution.  To  the  reiterated  demands  for 
subsidies,  provoked  by  the  calamities  of 
war,  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
replied  by  complaints,  soon  followed  by 
menaces  and  projects  for  the  entire  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  state.  When,  after  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  France  saw  her  King 
a  prisoner,  and  her  noblemen  killed  or 
captives,  the  bourgeoisie,  as  Froissart 
tells  us,  began  to  murmur :  “A  tant  hair 
les  chevaliers  et  les  escuyers  retoumis  de  la 
hataiUe."*'  This  general  fermentation  was 
increased  every  (lay  by  new  misfortunes, 
when  eight  hundred  deputies  (of  whom 
four  hundred  w’ere  burgesses)  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  with  an  ardor 
which  overreached  its  object.  Deliberat¬ 
ing  without  order,  and  with  revolutionary 
violence,  the  a.ssembly  of  1356  formed  a 
stormy  committee  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  notified  to  royalty  (represented  by  a 
young  prince  in  his  minority)  its  own  do- 
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croes  and  resolutions.  Thus,  in  the 
teenth  century,  the  monarchy  of  France 
was  supplanted  by  the  republic,  and  the 
horrible  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie, 
without  beiug  of  la.sting  benefit,  united  to 
complete  a  combination  of  miseries  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Be¬ 
ing  abandoned  by  the  clergy  and  the  no¬ 
bility,  the  EtcUs  soon  found  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  the  lowest  democracy  ;  and 
then  followed  a  series  of  strange  and  pro¬ 
phetical  events,  in  which  royalty  was 
threatened  by  popular  menaces ;  and 
Etienne  Marcel  ordained  (in  language 
almost  conformable  to  the  terms  of  1789) 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  power  of  the  crown  to  the 
nation  in  general  This  man  shed  blood 
less  to  gratify  his  own  passions,  than  to 
obey  the  instruments  he  professed  to  rule. 
He  endeavored  to  change  the  dynasty  of 
Valois  to  that  of  Evreux;  and,  during 
these  disorders  in  the  capital,  strangers 
profited  by  the  universal  anarchy,  to  add 
to  it  the  desolations  of  war.  Such,  says 
Carn6,  is  the  page  of  history  in  which  the 
middle  classes  of  1789  could  have  read, 
almost  five  centuries  before,  an  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  their  hopes  and  disappoint¬ 
ments.  If  the  consummate  prudence  of 
Charles  V.  relieved  France  in  a  crisis  more 
fearful  for  her  popular  agitations  than 
even  through  the  success  of  her  foreign 
enemies,  the  calamities  of  the  following 
reign  plunged  her  anew  into  the  abyss  of 
suffering.  During  the  stormy  minority 
of  Charles  VI.,  and  the  miserable  insanity 
of  that  monarch,  the  Tiers  Etat^  excited 
by  the  spectacle  of  public  scandals,  and 
rendered  desperate  by  unreasonable  tax¬ 
ation,  endeavored  to  revive  the  political 
ideas  of  1355.  Amidst  the  violent  agita¬ 
tions  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  concerted  attempts  of  the 
towns  and  the  universities  after  the  battle 
of  Rosbecq,  a  strong  monarchical  reaction 
took  place.  The  legitimate  end  of  the 
Tiers  Etdt  had  been  compromised  by  vio¬ 
lence  and  audacity,  and  the  unfortunate 
attempts  at  freedom  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  only  led  to  a  firmer  centralization, 
and  provoked  a  newer  and  stronger  alli¬ 
ance  between  Popery,  royalty,  and  no¬ 
bility. 

Royalty  bad  now  become  the  symbol 
of  French  nationality,  and  gained  ground, 
day  by  day,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  burgesses.  From  this  epoch  began  a 
sensible  opposition  between  the  Parisian 


burgesses  and  the  more  peaceful  Titrs 
E&t  of  the  surrounding  provinces.  These 
last  were  composed  of  the  commercial 
classes,  who,  though  attached  to  the  mu- 
nicip.al  franchise,  and  anxious  to  extend 
their  importance  and  wealth,  had  neither 
taste  nor  intelligence  for  public  life,  and 
could  only  comprehend  one  theory  of 
government,  that  of  the  ancient  Uuman 
jurisprudence.  To  such  minds  in  this 
age,  there  was  only  one  nght,  the  state : 
and  only  one  representative  of  the  state, 
the  king.  The  sentiment  of  civil  cqu.ality 
was  strong ;  that  of  civil  liberty  w  as  null. 
They  thought  much  more  of  participating 
in  power  than  of  aggrandizing  their  own 
})er8ons ;  and  their  principal  object  was 
the  abasement  of  all  talent  and  force  to 
the  common  restriction  of  one  superior 
law.  Thus  the  absolute  power  of  the 
royalty  was  the  necessaiy  consequence  of 
the  narrow  despotism  of  the  burgesses. 
These  found  their  true  expression  iu  Louis 
XL,  whose  crafty  and  tyrannical  charac¬ 
ter  has  been  so  skillfully  drawn  by  our 
popular  novelist,  and  who  was  au  instru¬ 
ment  destined  to  realize  the  ideas  and  to 
satisfy  the  anticipations  of  the  burgesses. 
Philip  de  Comines  has  left  us  an  impartial 
picture  of  the  character  of  that  master 
whom  he  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  fear,  of  affection  and  defiance. 
He  gives  us  the  most  exact  idea  of  this 
singular  man,  who  so  abased  his  subjects 
that  he  went  in  his  severity  beyond  the 
most  cruel  exigencies  of  envy ;  and  who 
so  humbled  his  victims  that  no  generous 
sentiment  was  allowed  utterance  from  the 
public  conscience,  where  deadness  and 
numbness  remained  even  after  his  iron 
hand  had  ceased  to  stifle  it.  Comines 
praises  the  skillfulness,  the  address,  and 
what  he  calls  the  wisdom”  of  Louis  XL, 
which  was  only  the  cunning  of  the  Italian 
lago,  the  principle  of  that  Macchiavcili 
who  justified  wickedness  in  a  prince  to 
secure  good  ends. 

Since  the  time  of  Louis  XL,  to  the 
awaking  of  public  passions  by  the  reli¬ 
gious  wars,  the  most  audacious  spirits  in 
Franco  were  deprived  of  any  temptation 
to  revolt.  The  nation  was  characterized 
by  a  general  stagnation,  an<l  by  a  want 
of  original  ideas ;  whilst  even  its  feeling 
of  humanity  was  only  a  feeble  instinct. 
The  States-General  ceased  to  be  regularly 
convoked,  and  were  insensibly  supplanted 
in  their  political  action  by  tlie  great  judi¬ 
cial  courts  instituted  by  royalty,  which 
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succeeded  in  transforming  the  right  of  re-  exaggeration.  Tlicre  is  nothing  which 
monstrance  into  a  right  of  permanent  con-  more  amazes  us  in  the  history  of  mankind 
trol,  than  the  slowness  with  which  toleration 

The  universal  impulsion  of  the  Renais-  is  comprehended  by  the  best  of  men. 
sance  soon  began  to  give  the  intermediate  The  moment  we  adopt  an  opinion  which 
classes  a  social  importance  which  bad  we  conceive  to  be  orthodox  or  right,  we 
never  before  been  attained.  The  Renais-  are  ready  to  imagine  that  it  is  our  first 
sance  was  a  sort  of  resurrection  of  the  duty  not  only  to  propagate  it,  but  to  en- 
J’rench  spirit.  Italy,  invaded  by  the  force  its  acceptance  upon  others;  whilst 
French  arms,  had  given  to  the  nobility  a  where  our  feelings  are  interested,  and  our 
taste  for  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  w’hilst  sympathies  are  enlisted,  every  thing  is 
the  study  of  the  antique  had  transformed  calculated  to  excite  our  passions,  and  ex- 
the  national  taste.  For  some  time,  men  asperate  our  judgment  to  the  most  unlira- 
tumed  with  enthusiasm  to  the  acquisition  ited  extravagancies.  Every  thing  be- 
of  ancient  languages.  All  creative  force  comes  important  in  its  alliance  with  reli- 
was  merged  in  erudition.  The  Tiers  gious  principle;  the  frantic  cry  of  the 
That  devoted  themselves  to  the  new  stu-  Jews,  the  passionate,  “Crucify  him!  Cru- 
dics  as  to  a  glorious  profession,  whilst  cify  him !”  uttered  in  the  fanaticism  of 
from  their  ranks  came  forth  the  imitators  the  moment,  has  been  the  exclamation  of 
and  rivals  of  the  Italian  artists.  In  civil  numerous  voices,  in  all  periods  of  human 
and  political  society,  the  same  rage  for  society. 

the  antique  prevailed.  Francis  I.  tried  to  France,  which,  as  a  nation,  has  ever 
revive  trie  Roman  legion.  The  nobles  willingly  recognized  the  civil  obedience 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  ancient  Greeks  of  the  subject,  was  in  the  earlier  periods 
and  Romans :  and  learned  men,  like  Bo6-  of  her  history  unusually  fettered  by  the 
thins,  died  pronouncing  grave  discourses  restrictions  and  ties  of  the  social  state, 
in  imitation  of  the  heroe.s  of  Plutarch.  The  necessity  of  free  inrjuiry  was  as  little 
The  brilliant  exploits  of  Charles  VIII.,  comprehensible  to  the  French  as  it  had 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.,  when  they  been  to  Pliny  in  Rome ;  and  where  a  reli- 
thought  to  conquer  new  lands,  and  re-  gious  opinion  apjieared  to  be  in  opposition 
claim  fresh  frontiers,  were  politically  of  to  the  law  of  the  state,  it  followed  that 
little  importance ;  but  these  exploits  put  it  was  immediately  to  be  put  down  by 
the  French  in  the  possession  of  classical  force.  Holding  the  fundamental  maxim, 
treasures,  and  they,  in  the  most  commu-  “  Une  foi^  um  loi,  une  rot,”  they  could 
nicative  language  of  the  modern  world,  not  imagine  the  coexistence  of  two  reli- 
soon  called  all  Eastern  Europe  to  share  gions,  any  more  than  that  of  two  sove- 
in  their  discoveries.  And  if  the  Renais-  reigns.  Yet  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  his- 
sance  attempted  to  revive  the  wisdom  of  tory,  the  Reformation  made  rapid  pro¬ 
pagan  antiquity,  the  Reformation  endea-  gress  in  Fiance  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  care- 
vored  to  restore  the  purity  of  primitve  ful  analysis  of  its  career,  that  we  are  able 
Christi.anity.  Ignorance  and  pedantry,  to  fathom  the  curious  question  why  a  pi\)- 
which  had  hitherto  been  impervious  to  dl  test  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people 
improvement,  were  in  a  measure  dissipat-  against  the  Roman  desjiotisni,  should 
cd  by  the  new  ideas  which  endeavored  to  have  been  followed  by  no  effectual  resisi- 
disengage  religion  from  the  meshes  of  ance.  One  of  the  earliest  confessors  of 
false  philosophy.  The  Reformation  in  the  faith,  James  Lefuvre,  claimed  the  pro- 
France  h.ad  the  honor  of  ruining  the  tection  of  Marguerite  de  Valois.  The  re- 
old  scholastic  system.  Calvin  did  away  |  markable  genius  of  this  noble  lady  has,  by 
with  it  in  theology,  before  Descartes  ban-  i  a  strange  illusion  of  posterity,  too  often 
Lshed  it  in  philosophy.  The  Catholic  been  attributed  to  her  royal  brother, 
clergy  were  recalled  to  their  senses,  and  But  the  importance  of  her  influence  was 
endeavored  to  reform  their  manners  and  unfortunately  countenicted  by  the  match 
their  learning.  The  Reformation  was  projected  between  Henry  II.  and  Mary 
every  where  the  starting-point  of  a  new  of  Scotland,  whilst  the  persecution  which 
era  of  intellectual  and.  moral  excitement ;  followed  had  the  effect  of  maddening  the 
but  no  where  can  it  be  studied  under  all  people  with  a  taste  for  blood, 
its  various  phases  better  than  in  France,  Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Fran- 
where  fanaticism,  heroism,  learning,  and  cis  I.,  and  that  of  his  son  Henry  II.,  the 
policy,  w’ere  all  combined  in  their  greatest  Reformation  made  such  rapid  progress. 
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that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  men¬ 
tion  the  learned  and  celebrated  men  who 
were  numbered  amongst  its  adherents. 
They  might,  as  M.  de  Felice  observes, 
have  repeated  the  saying  of  Tortullian : 
“We  date  only  from  yesterday,  and  are 
vet  every  where.”  Tlie  mass.icre  of  the 
Vaudois,  far  from  injuring  their  cause, 
had  raised  the  indignation  of  the  people 
of  France.  The  dying  Francis  complain¬ 
ed  that  his  orders  had  been  exceeded,  and 
adjured  his  son  to  save  his  memory  from 
the  execration  of  j)osterity  by  taking  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  merciless  assassins.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  from  an  exclusively  modern  point 
of  view,  it  is  easy  to  regret  that  Calvin, 
Farel,  and  their  first  disciples,  had  not 
the  same  liberal  and  extensive  views 
W’hich  characterize  the  Protestants  of  our 
day.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  intolerance  was  not  confined  to  them, 
but  was  the  error  of  the  whole  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  nothing  remarkable  tliat, 
like  all  its  cotemporary  and  rival  sects, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France  had  been 
constituted  from  its  very  commencement 
in  a  dogmatic  manner.  Dispute  speedily 
gives  rise  to  new  forms  of  thought.  A 
man  may  be  earnest  in  discussing  liberty 
of  opinion  ;  but  this  liberty  too  often  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  the  right  of  professing 
those  opinions  which  he  regards  as  estab¬ 
lished  and  true,  whilst  all  other  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought  is  declared  to  be  per 
nicious  and  damn.able.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  France  was  demanded  a  reason 
for  her  faith,  and  she  found  herself  obliged 
to  render  it ;  under  the  organization  of 
Calvin,  this  foith  became  the  most  rigor¬ 
ous  and  the  most  logical  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Calvin’s  spiritual  repub¬ 
lic,  in  the  very  center  of  the  French  mon¬ 
archy,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  anoma¬ 
lies  ever  beheld  in  history.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  discipline  of  the  French  Reformers 
still  savored  somewhat  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  ideas.  Ecclesiastical  organization  is 
no  part  of  real  religion  ;  it  is  only  a  power 
of  putting  religious  ideas  into  active  cir¬ 
culation.  But  the  systematic  spirit  of 
Calvin  pleased  itself  in  conceiving  a  plan 
which  should  be  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  and  which  should  embrace 
from  the  same  point  of  view  the  most  rigid 
church  discipline,  and  the  most  efficacious 
civil  government.  During  his  lifetime, 
he  became  the  soul  of  his  own  theory  of 
Church  and  State  ;  and  as  long  as  he 


maintained  his  empire,  he  exercised  a 
wonderful  power  over  the  souls  of  men. 
But  the  work  whicli  Calvin  had  acoom- 
pllshed  was  doomed  to  be  thwarted  in  a 
measure  by  the  genius  and  determination 
of  the  tvrannical  Guises. 

I  The  duplicity  of  Cathenne  de  Medici 
i  (learned  in  all  the  Macchiavcllian  arts 
i  of  dissimulation)  wa.s  the  most  powerful 
we.apon  .against  the  guileless  simplicity  of 
the  Reformers.  The  intellectual  power 
of  the  Huguenot  minority  of  France  was 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  terrified  court ; 
whilst,  at  the  close  of  the  conferences 
of  Pois-sy,  the  Calvinists  were  effective 
I  enough  to  en.act  an  amendment  of  the 
1  laws  which  had  been  made  for  their  exter- 
I  mimation.  But  while  Theodore  de  Beze 
I  was  openly  discussing  with  Cardinal  Lor- 
j  raine  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the 
treacherous  Queen  was  alre.ady  holding 
secret  consultations  with  the  Duke  of 
Alv.a,  .and  darkly  hinting  .at  the  hor¬ 
rible  c.atastrophe  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
“JS'joiefd,”  she  cried  to  her  trembling  son, 

I  while  Coligny  was  writhing  in  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  death,  “  lor  ser  crudde^  e  ervdeltd 
lor  ser  pietoso."  What  darker  picture 
can  we  need  of  the  foul  intolerance  of  the 
age,  or  of  the  miserable  depths  to  which 
I  fanaticism  may  reduce  our  common  na- 
j  ture,  than  that  of  Pope  Gregory  and  his 
j  Cardinals  marching  in  procession  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  while  the  blood  of  the 
victims  still  deluged  the  streets  of  Pai  is, 
to  render  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  for  the  in<lelible  crime  of  a 
guilty  {K*ople  ?  Remarkable  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  argue  that  judgment  is  not 
always  reserved  for  a  future  world,  that 
nearly  every  member  of  the  race  of  Valois 
died  a  violent  death,  and  scarcely  any 
actor  in  this  horrible  tragedy  was  .allowed 
to  go  unpunished.  The  wicked  Cathe¬ 
rine  had  reckoned  too  much  on  the  an¬ 
cient  piiuciple  of  vassalage  ;  while  the 
personal  conscience  of  the  Huguenots  of 
France  still  asserted  its  independence. 

It  is  a  curious  question.  What  would 
h.ave  been  the  future  history  of  France,  it 
Henry  IV.  had  held  firm  to  the  faith  of 
his  childhood  ?  The  time-serving  resolu- 
tion  which  he  adopted  from  motives  of 
expediency  has  rendered  him  the  idol  of 
France,  and  the  hero  of  Voltaire’s  Hen- 
riade.  His  resolution  for  a  time  restored 
peace  to  a  distracted  country,  and  his 
plausible  sophistry  secured  him  an  undis¬ 
puted  reign  of  seventeen  years  ;  but  he 
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perished  by  the  liand  of  the  assassin,  and 
liie  dark  fatality,  which,  like  the  curse  of 
the  Stuarts,  pursued  every  member  of  the 
House  of  liourbon,  seemed  to  vindicate 
the  sacred  obligations  of  truth  from  that 
wisdom  which  is  merely  human,  and  to 
prove  that  the  path  of  unswerving  integ¬ 
rity  is,  even  in  this  life,  that  of  the  tru¬ 
est  safety.  Henry  of  Navarre  satisfied 
his  conscience  by  the  fact  that  his  inter¬ 
mediate  course  enabled  him  to  promul¬ 
gate  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;  and  thus  he 
tliought  to  serve  his  faithful  followers  bet¬ 
ter  by  his  apostasy  than  by  his  truth. 
But  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
“  perpetual  and  irrevocable”  law  was  re¬ 
voked  by  a  grandson  of  his  own.  The 
banished  Jesuits  returned  only  madden¬ 
ed  by  oppression,  whilst  the  revocation  of 
Henry  IV.’s  Protestant  charter  furnish¬ 
ed  the  means  for  a  more  complete  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  Protestant  faith  than  ever 
could  have  been  imagined  in  his  days. 
Thus  the  glorious  reign  of  Henry  did  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  future  liberties  of  France.  The 
Slates-General  remained  as  powerless  as 
ever  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  central- 
i7..ation  continued  .as  .absolute  and  com¬ 
plete.  Ills  reign  was  like  the  interval  of 
a  storm — the  thunder-claps  were  over  for 
a  time,  and  the  treacherous  sun  came 
out.  People,  at  such  times,  are  apt  to  be 
oblivious  of  the  future  ;  and,  thankful  for 
a  period  of  repose,  are  ready  to  vest  all 
their  rights  in  a  virtuous  prince,  forgetting 
that  a  good  king  does  not  m.ake  a  good 
constitution,  and  that  a  Henry  IV.  may  be 
succeeded  by  a  Louis  XIV. 

Meanwhile  the  old  contraliK.ation  was 

faiuing  more  and  more  strength  in 
'ranee.  France  was  becoming  a  country 
in  which,  however  separated  by  distinc¬ 
tions  of  caste,  there  were  few  varieties  in 
the  characters  of  the  men  themselves. 
The  passiveness  of  the  French  peasants, 
who  seemed  scarcely  more  alive  than  the 
hovels  they  inhabited,  was  becoming 
more  and  more  remarkable.  The  strug- 
les  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
ecame  less  active  as  all  men  sank  down 
to  one  level  of  thought  and  opinion.  The 
deadness  of  the  provinces,  whilst  Paris 
was  the  only  city  of  political  impoi*t.ance, 
was  becoming  fat.al  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  ecjniUbrium  of  independence 
was  already  disturbed.  Tlie  minorities 
were  becoming  of  less  importance ;  and, 
out  of  Paris,  (which  was  the  stronghold 
of  centralization,)  France  itself  had  ceased 


to  exist.  The  nobility  were  sharing  in 
the  general  degradation,  forgetting  their 
important  vocation  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  monarchy.  They  became  brilliant 
and  frivolous  in  their  lives,  the  degraded 
servants  of  the  King,  reenacting  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  their  master  by  taking  vengeance 
on  their  own  dependents.  Louis  XL 
governed  his  kingdom  by  slaves  like  an 
Eastern  despot ;  and  from  his  time  the 
bourgeois  and  the  noble  had  each  some 
grievances  in  common.  Democracy  was 
already  secretly  flourishing  in  the  midst  of 
an  absolute  government,  whilst  the  word 
“  individuality”  was  still  unknown  in  the 
French  langu.age. 

INIean while  the  fatal  tendencies  of  so¬ 
ciety  were  spreading  more  or  less  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  Calviuistic  disci¬ 
pline  had  alw.ays  been  antagonistic  to  the 
lightness  and  frivolity  of  the  French  mind, 
and  was,  after  a  time,  thrown  oft*  as  in¬ 
tolerable.  The  Church  soon  departed 
from  her  original  purity.  The  dangerous 
seductions  of  the  court  of  Catherine  prov¬ 
ed  more  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  nobles  than  all  the  horrors  of  St. 
Bartholomew  ;  whilst  the  sanguinary  h.ab- 
its  they  had  contracted  by  constant  war 
were  little  calculated  to  strengthen  their 
moral  vigor. 

Posterity  looks  upon  Henry  of  Navarro 
as  a  worldly-wise  man  who,  wearied  by  the 
controversies  of  parties,  h.ad  learnt  to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  conscience  to  the  exieng- 
cies  of  prudence,  and  who  carried  on  the 
game  of  ambition  under  the  name  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  Protestantism  of  England  was, 
humanly  speaking,  decided  by  a  fortuitous 
marriage ;  but  we  tremble  even  now  to 
think  of  the  probable  consequences,  had 
an  heir  of  Philip  II.  been  seated  on  the 
throne  of  our  land.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  said  th.at  the  tide  wjis  turned  in 
favor  of  Rora.an  Catholicism  in  France 
through  the  double  de.aling  of  a  prince 
who  thought  himself  wiser  than  the  Eter¬ 
nal.  It  has  been  universally  acknowledg¬ 
ed  by  the  historians  of  all  parties,  that 
the  nation.al  faith  of  France  ran  imminent 
eril,  before  the  vows  by  which  Henry 
ound  himself  at  the  solemn  engagement 
of  St.  Denis.  The  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  dynasty  in  Paris  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  decisive  victory  of 
Reform  in  France.  But  the  policy  of 
Henry  came  in  time  to  8.ave  the  ancient 
centralization. 

Yet  the  efibrts  of  the  League  must  not 
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be  undervalued  in  the  momentous  strug¬ 
gle.  In  determining  doggedly  to  combat 
to  the  last  for  the  interests  of  the  Papal 
religion,  the  burgesses  of  this  celebrated 
union  had  banded  themselves  together  on 
a  general  principle,  independent  of  pri¬ 
vate  interest,  and  had  determined  to 
merge  their  own  cause  in  what  they  sup- 
iwstKl  to  be  that  of  the  country  at  large, 
^le  excitement  and  fanaticism  of  these 
men  rivaled  that  of  the  ancient  Crusades.* 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Church,  if  the 
League  had  triumphed,  it  might  have 
been  impossible  to  prevent  the  e.stablish- 
nient  of  a  new  dynxsty  sustained  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Tiers  Etdt.  The  house  of 
Guise  might  have  constituted  a  popular 
monarchy  on  the  vast  base  of  municipal 
fwleration.  Such  a  result  would  have 
been  an  improvement  in  one  respect — that 
such  a  dynasty  must  have  been  construct¬ 
ed  on  a  contrary  principle  to  that  exag¬ 
gerated  centralisation  which  had  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  Capetian  line,  and  which  provid¬ 
ed  Uichelieu  with  a  plan  for  his  fatal  and 
exclusive  system.  In  the  contest  of  the 
sixteenth  century  men  of  all  ranks  were 
for  the  first  time  apparently  drawn  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fraternity  of  the  same  faith, 
and  nnder  the  banner  of  the  same  party. 
The  League  dissolved  only  after  the  seem¬ 
ing  victory  of  the  Tiers  Etdt.,  and  after 
developing  a  sentiment  of  obstinacy  and 
power  in  the  burgesses,  which  they  trans¬ 
mitted  as  a  natural  heritage  to  their  child¬ 
ren.  Yet  even  Thierry  and  Cam4  admit 
that  this  event  bad  its  fatal  side  in  the 
excessive  preponderance  which  the  royal 
power  afterward  obtained  ;  transferring 
to  itself  the  praise  of  a  victory  which  had 
been  the  achievement  of  national  ))Ower. 

Heli>ed  by  the  subtle  genius  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  inflexible  will  of  Cardinal 
Hiohelion,  the  monarchy  was  not  long  in 
restraining  all  independent  force  by  its 
own  personal  caprice.  What  was  an  irre¬ 
parable  loss  for  the  nobility  proved  stilj 
more  diso-strous  for  the  Tiers  Etat.  The 
national  assemblies  were  forgotten,  and 
the  Commons  despoiled  of  their  liberty. 

•  It  mutt,  however,  be  remembered  that  other 
agencies  were  necestary  to  carry  on  the  strong  ma-  j 
f.chinery  of  the  League,  sneh  as  the  plots  of  the 
Guises,  and  the  secret  counsels  of  Philip  from  the 
depths  of  the  Escurial.  Without  tneb  aide  as  those  | 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  buigctscs  might  never  have  | 
been  roused,  and  their  efforts  would  have  proved  i 
futile  — See  Hietory  of  the  United  Xetherlands  by 
John  L.  Motley,  D.C.L.  I 


A  single  force  remained  to  the  burgesses 
to  counterbalance  their  losses — the  force 
of  opinion,  of  which  Paris  was  the  only 
euonent.  In  1740,  Montesquieu  wrote  : 
“There  is  nothing  in  France  but  Paris 
and  the  distant  provinces,  wliioh  exist 
only  because  Paris  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  devour  them.”  In  1760,  the  Marquis 
of  Mirabeau  exclaimed,  speaking  on  the 
same  subject,  “  Capitals  are  necessary : 
but  if  the  head  becomes  too  large,  the 
body  is  apoplectic,  and  all  must  perish 
and  this  force  increased  from  day  to  day, 
through  the  various  crises  of  two  centu¬ 
ries,  till  it  brought  about  the  fatal  explo¬ 
sion  of  1789,  when  the  burgesses  endeav¬ 
ored  to  regain  their  lost  power.  A  vio¬ 
lent  revolution  then  naturally  took  place. 
The  bourgeoisie  was  powerless  for  resist¬ 
ance,  and  only  strong  for  aggression, 
whilst  the  force  of  opinion  in  their  bands 
was  transformed  into  revolutionary  vio¬ 
lence.  Yet  such  had  been  the  apparent 
magnificence  of  the  French  government, 
that  not  only  did  it  call  forth  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Macchiavclli  in  the  fifteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  but  Burke  was  so  far  deluded  by  its 
outward  splendor,  that  at  a  later  period 
France  appeared  to  him  to  contain  all  the 
elements  of  a  good  constitution,  suspend¬ 
ed  before  its  completion.  Judging  from 
the  testimony  of  experience,  we  reason 
now  in  a  very  different  manner ;  and  the 
establishment  of  such  an  absolute  govern¬ 
ment  in  France  appears  to  us  but  a  na¬ 
tional  calamity,  equally  fatal  to  all  cla&ses 
of  society.  The  government,  having  taken 
the  place  of  Providence,  endeavored  to 
impose  its  laws  on  all  dissentient  indi¬ 
viduals.  Dr.  Aniold  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  argue  that  there  can  be  no  valid  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  moral  theory  of  Church  and 
State.  Burke  and  Coleridge  were  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  all  have 
entertained  doubts  on  points  of  practic.il 
detail  connected  with  the  same  theory  in 
its  exaggeration.  The  centralized  system 
in  France  found  its  most  unfortunate  ex¬ 
ponent  in  the  fanatical  Louis  XIV. 

Although  the  House  of  Bourbon  affect¬ 
ed  to  lean  exclusively  to  the  nobility,  it 
could  not  have  acted  in  a  more  destruo 
tive  manner  to  the  interests  of  the  aristoo 
racy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  dealing.s 
with  the  middle  classes,  though  it  behav¬ 
ed  with  apparent  indifference  and  con¬ 
tempt,  it  conld  not  have  more  effectually 
prepared  the  way  for  their  real  aggran¬ 
dizement.  The  nobility  obtained  the  dis- 
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astrons  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  ruin 
themselves  at  Versailles;  and  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  loss 
of  local  influence  by  the  effeminate  amuse¬ 
ments  of  a  degraded  court,  wliilst  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  prejudice  excluded  them  from  all  in¬ 
dustrial  avocations,  and  all  active  functions 
in  the  state.  Meanwhile  the  government, 
in  its  administrative  system,  encouraged 
the  progress  of  new  men  ;  and  these  soon 
gained  a  personal  importance  in  business 
matters,  causing  them  to  resent  more 
keenly  the  humiliation  of  their  position. 
At  the  s,ame  time  royalty  committed  the 
fault  of  isolating  itself  from  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  by  the  most  rigid  etiquette,  throw¬ 
ing  this  party  more  and  more  on  its  abso¬ 
lute  independence,  and  so  strengthening 
by  its  policy  the  very  men  whose  hearts 
it  wounded  by  its  disdain.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  political  liberty  naturally  followed 
this  separation  of  classes.  In  England, 
the  closest  sympathy  has  ever  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  aristocracy  and  their  depend¬ 
ents.  In  France,  the  peasant  hatea  the 
lord  as  only  the  first  comer  on  the  soil. 
“Ze  seigneur  rCest  qu.'un  premier  habi- 
tan,'’'  was  the  scornful  exclamatiou  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  Thus  enmity  was  engender¬ 
ed  between  two  classes  which  should  have 
been  mutually  dependent,  and  the  solida¬ 
rity  of  society  was  destroyed. 

The  statesman  who  carried  these  pre¬ 
judices  to  their  utmost  exaggeration  was 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  wrote,  as  the 
organ  of  the  upper  classes,  to  the  Tiers 
EUlt  in  1614,  that  it  was  the  greatest  in¬ 
solence  to  attempt  to  establish  any  sort 
of  equality  between  the  Tiers  and  the 
noblesse  ;  and  that  there  was  between 
them  as  wide  a  difference  as  between  a 
master  and  his  valet  Yet  this  was  the 
minister  who  delivered  to  obscure  agents 
the  transaction  of  the  most  important  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  kingdom ;  whilst,  by  his  en¬ 
couragement  of  luxury  and  extravagance, 
he  was  undermining  corps  after  corps  of 
the  nobility.  In  establishing  a  marine, 
in  organizing  great  industrial  companies, 
in  founding  colonics  and  extending  the 
public  debt,  Kkhelieu  was  preparing 
for  trade  and  finance  a  manifest  prepon¬ 
derance  over  the  territorial  nobility,  be¬ 
fore  whom  no  c.areer  was  open  but  that 
of  arms,  and  no  amusement  but  dissipa¬ 
tion.  It  seems,  as  Carn6  remarks,  as  if 
this  extraordinary  man  took  pleasure  in 
himself  evoking  all  the  forces  which  >vere 
soon  to  be  combined  against  his  own 
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work.  He  imposed  silence  on  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  encouraged  the  drama,  and 
founded  the  Gazette  of  France.  The 
pitiless  minister  who  condemned  to  indi¬ 
gence  the  mother  of  his  king,  loaded  the 
most  obscure  writers  with  his  largesses; 
and  he  who  would  not  permit  the  nobles 
to  be  seated  in  his  presence,  commanded 
a  poet  to  be  covered.  A  certain  intellect¬ 
ual  fermentation  had  been  existing  in 
the  nation  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
Lights  had  spread,  and  the  materials  of 
antiquity  had  been  sought  out :  but  let¬ 
tered  men  still  lived  iu  solitude  and  inac¬ 
tion  ;  their  spirits  did  not  inhabit  the  real 
world,  and  the  events  of  the  day  seemed 
of  little  imnortance  to  them.  But  Riche¬ 
lieu  called  literature  from  t))e  cloisters  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  state  ;  and 
addresses  in  the  vulgar  tongue  began  to 
stir  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Soon  it  appeared  that  the  literature  of 
France  was  destined  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  The  wntings  of  Bal¬ 
zac,  Mezeray,  St.  Real,  La  Mothe,  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Retz,  and  others,  were  read  with 
avidity ;  whilst  Pascal,  Moliere,  Ar- 
nauld,  Racine,  and  Corneille,  (various  as 
was  the  character  of  their  genius,)  from 
time  to  time  astonished  the  world  with 
their  productions. 

A  want  of  order  and  discipline  had  al¬ 
ready  made  itself  apparent  in  the  state. 
The  Fronde  had  in  vain  attacked  every 
thing,  effecting  and  overturning  nothing. 
But,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  crafty 
Cardinal,  the  court,  which  had  become 
odious  to  the  people,  was  quietly  removed 
from  Paris ;  and  the  new  King  ascended 
the  throne  as  though  he  would  make  all 
such  disorder  disappear  with  the  dignity 
and  prestige  of  his  name.  Louis  XIV. 
began  his  reign  in  possession  of  the 
hearts  of  his  people;  but  his  glory  ter¬ 
minated  with  the  discovery  pf  the  vices 
of  his  private  character.  The  glitter  and 
semblance  of  obedience  still  remained,  but 
the  suKstance  had  disappeared..  The 
edat  of  the  monarchy,  even  in  the  pleni 
tude  of  its  power,  began  to  be  shadowed 
by  disagreements,  already  too  evident,  be¬ 
tween  the  manners  of  the  court  and  the 
new  interests  which  were  swaying  the 
nation.  Malcontent  agitators  were  al¬ 
ready  disseminating  their  opinions;  but 
revolt,  when  it  reached  the  foot  of  the’ 
throne,  always  retired  wdth  respect.  The 
prestige  which  surrounded  roy.alty,  mask¬ 
ed  much  that  was  contradictory  in  the 
30 
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situation  of  the  government ;  and,  in  a 
court  which  repulsed  men  of  industry  and 
finance,  majesty  became  unapproachable 
except  to  those  of  noble  extraction. 

In  this  complicated  state  of  things,  roy¬ 
alty  had  no  more  loyal  adherents  than  its 
industrious  Protestant  subjects.  Truth, 
in  times  of  confusion  and  controversy,  is 
often  to  be  found,  not  with  the  bragging 
majority,  but  in  the  quiet  and  unobtru¬ 
sive  minority,  which  makes  itself  respect¬ 
ed  by  the  silent  eloquence  of  good  dee<ls  ; 
whilst  toleration  and  peace  occasionally 
prevail  in  time  against  the  iK)wer  of  num¬ 
bers. 

But  all  such  hope  of  salvation  for 
France  was  destroyed  by  the  hypocrisy  of 
its  dissipated  monarch.  In  reality  no  more 
fatal  consequence  for  official  Catholicism 
could  have  resulted  than  the  synonym 
w'hich  was  thus  accidentally  established 
between  the  profession  of  religion  and 
social  abuses.  Orthodoxy  became  the 
badge  of  ignorance  and  cruelty,  leading 
directly  to  the  scoffing  infidelity  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  bloody  ir- 
rcligion  of  the  Revolution.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Port-Royal,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  (happening  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  civilization,)  were 
more  fatal  to  Roman  Catholicism  than  the 
m  nssacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  ethi¬ 
cal  and  dogmatical  powers  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  (as  Macaulay  well  remarks) 
were  turned  against  each  other,  bringing 
about  a  more  fatal  reaction  from  the 
Catholic  principles  than  Protestantism 
would  ever  have  acomplished.  The  Al- 
bigenses  and  Huguenots  .attacked  only  a 
part  of  the  Romish  system  ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  were 
ready  to  annihilate  the  whole.  | 

At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  an  im¬ 
mense  public  debt  bore  witness  at  once 
to  the  real  piisfortunes  of  his  apparently 
brilliant  reign,  and  to  the  preasing  neces- , 
silies  which  were  soon  to  change  the 
face  of  society.  The  decline  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Louis  may  be  dated  from  the 

Eeriod  of  his  intolerance.  The  policy  of 
lenry  FV.,  of  Richelieu,  and  of  Mazarin, 
was  struck  to  the  core  by  his  imprudent 
fanaticism,  and  all  Protestant  Europe  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  cries  of  the  Reformed. 
The  reaction  against  the  despotism  of 
Louis  XrV.  found  its  leader  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  so  prevailing  was 
the  spirit  of  imitation,  that  if  Cromwell 
may  be  accused  of  causing,  in  an  indi¬ 


rect  manner,  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
King  William  no  less  established  the  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  dethronement  of  Charles 
X.  In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  the  aged 
Louis,  reduced  to  the  most  pitiable  ex¬ 
tremities,  received  Samuel  Bernard  at 
Marly ;  and  a  Jew  who  consented  to  lend 
some  millions  to  his  government,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  approach  his  person,  and  loaded 
with  flattery.  Never  was  there  a  more 
mistaken  ptilicy  than  that  which  occasion¬ 
ed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
All  classes  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  age 
seemed  to  have  been  blinded  by  their  in¬ 
tolerance.  In  Hungary,  Leopold  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Protestants  with  the  most  un¬ 
relenting  cruelty;  whilst  Charles  H.  sent 
his  brother  James  to  Louis  to  announce 
his  speedy  intention  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  loving  bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother 
Church.  The  singular  access  of  devotion 
in  Louis  XIV.  came  upon  him  at  a  time 
when,  to  the  scandal  of  France,  Madame 
de  Montespan  and  Madame  de  Fontanges 
publicly  disputed  his  heart. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote  bitterly 
of  Colbert,  who  refused  to  join  in  these 
excesses  of  persecution,  that  he  thought 
more  of  his  finances  than  of  his  religion. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  prudent  minis¬ 
ter  lamented  the  injury  to  industry  and 
commerce  which  was  thus  inflicted  in  an 
already  disturbed  country.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Protestants  w-ere  nominally 
converted  ;  but  be.side  the  immense  crowd 
of  emigrants  there  remained  a  mass  who 
h.ad  to  be  jiroselytized  by  force.  “The 
King,”  cried  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
“  will  be  covered  by  this  enterprise  with 
glory  before  God  and  man.”  “  In  the 
reign  of  the  House  of  Valois,”  exclaimed 
the  Bishop  of  Valence,  “  the  Church  was 
always  suffering ;  in  those  of  Henry  IV^ 
and  Louis  le  Juste,  always  militant;  but 
it  is  only  under  the  auspices  of  Louis  le 
Grand  that  we  can  call  her  triumphant.” 
“  Take  your  inspired  pens,”  said  Bossuet 
in  his  excitement,  “  ye  who  compose  the 
annals  of  your  Church ;  hasten  to  enroll 
Louis  with  Constantine  and  Theodosius.” 
Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote:  I  admire 
the  policy  of  our  king  in  destroring  the 
Huguenots.  An  open  massacre,  like  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  would  only  have 
given  vigor  to  their  sect ;  but  his  majesty 
has  sapped  their  foundations  little  by  lit¬ 
tle.”  Madame  de  Scudiri  added,  “The 
conduct  of  the  king  will  draw  upon  him 
the  benedictions  of  Heaven  ;”  and  Bussy 
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wrote,  on  his  p.-xrt :  “  A  huiulreU  years  of 
war,  which  have  cost  the  lives  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  have  only  increas¬ 
ed  the  power  of  the  heretics;  but  two 
years  of  vigorous  policy  have  uprooted 
them  forever.”  La  Bruyere  joined  in  the 
universal  praise ;  Quinault  and  Madame 
Dcshoulieres  celebrated  it  in  rhyme.  The 
great  Arnauld  (exiled  himself  for  his  re¬ 
ligion)  joined  in  the  same  eulogium. 
“  The  example  of  the  Donatists,”  said  he, 
“  authorizes  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  against  the  Huguenots.”  Innocent 
X  I.  hastened  to  tliank  the  King  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  though  he  had  a 
private  grudge  against  the  unprincipled 
monarch  ;  and  it  cost  him  much  to  be 
forced  to  prai.se  him  publicly.  To  the 
glory'  of  Feiielon  be  it  remembered,  that 
he  .alone  had  courage  to  raise  his  voice 
.against  the  criminal  atrocities  of  Ins  lime.s. 
“  Above  .all  things,”  said  he,  “  never  force 
your  subjects  to  change  their  religion  :  no 
human  power  ain  interfere  with  an  im¬ 
penetrable  liberty  of  lionscience.  Force 
C4UI  not  persuade  men ;  it  only  makes 
hypocrites.” 

So  much  for  the  liber.ality  of  the  times. 
But  disastrous,  indeed,  were  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  such  intolerance  entailed 
upon  a  country  already  enfeebled  by  o|h 
pression  and  tumult.  It  mattered  not 
that  the  Reformed  were  amongst  the 
most  faithful  adherents  of  the  mou.archy. 
It  signified  little  to  the  fanatics  of  the 
time,  that  the  country  had  been  enriched 
by  their  industry  and  commerce.  The 
emigration  of  these  jtersccuted  men 
(which  had  begun  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  after  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew)  soon  increased  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent.  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark 
invited  the  refugees.  More  than  sixteen 
thousand  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
London  alone.  The  town  of  Saumur  lost 
half  its  inhabitants.  The  number  of  these 
emigrants  has  prob.ably  been  greatly  ex- 
.aggerated ;  but  the  expulsion  of  these 
workmen  naturalized  in  other  countries 
the  manufactures  and  inventions  which 
h.'id  hitherto  been  peculiar  to  France,  and 
impoverished  commerce  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Great  numbers  of  relapses  soon 
took  place  amongst  those  who  were  said 
to  have  abjured  ;  these  were  at  once  in¬ 
carcerated  in  the  galleys,  or  condemned 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Bastile.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  marriages  were  dissolved,  .and 
children  declared  to  be  illegitimate. 
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Some  took  up  arms  in  self-defense.  In 
1688,  the  elegant  pen  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vign6  wrote  :  “  M.  de  Grignan  dontie  la 
chasse  d  ces  dhnotis  qui  sortent  de*  mon- 
tagneSy  et  vont  s'y  recacher.'^^  “If  the 
law  of  majority,”  still  urges  the  Due  de 
No.-ulles,  “  had  been  invoked  to  justify 
these  measures,  they  would  certainly  have 
been  carried.” 

Meanwhile  Colbert  had  been  continu¬ 
ing  the  work  of  Richelieu  with  redoubled 
vigilance  and  ardor.  The  man  who  cov¬ 
ered  France  with  manufactures,  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  navigation  and  indu.stry,  did  not 
hide  from  himself  the  political  consc* 
quences  which  these  important  innova¬ 
tions  could  not  fail  to  bring  about.  In 
the  midst  of  the  pomp  of  Versailles, 
where  even  the  grandeur  of  his  office 
could  not  always  protect  him  from  dis¬ 
dain,  the  gnave  and  .abstracted  son  of  the 
merchant  of  Rheims  appeared  already  to 
scan  that  future  which  would  involve  at 
once  his  glory  and  his  vengeance. 

Miserable,  indeed,  were  the  last  days 
of  the  Grand  Monarque !  The  aged 
king,  defeated  in  war,  having  outlived  all 
the  great  men  of  his  era,  with  his  country 
three  millions  in  debt,  hated  by  the  na¬ 
tion  of  which  he  h.ad  once  been  the  idol, 
is  a  spectacle  on  which  the  just  man  can 
not  gaze  without  pity.  Still  more  terrible 
were  the  reverses  of  his  children.  The 
brilliant  monarch  who  ordered  the  voice 
of  a  dying  Protestant  to  be  drowned  by 
drummers  placed  around  the  gibbet,  could 
have  little  anticipate*!  that  a  grandson  of 
his  child,  his  successor  on  the  throne  of 
France,  should  h.avc  his  last  words 
drowned  in  like  manner  by  the  drum¬ 
mers  round  his  scaffold.  Under  the  Re¬ 
gency,  it  became  impossible  any  longer  to 
hide  the  frightful  confusion  which  soon 
changed  manners  and  oveiturned  for¬ 
tunes.  Men  could  no  longer  be  blind  to 
that  transformation  whicli  caused  the 
middle  classes  to  rise  through  the  irreme¬ 
diable  degradation  of  the  nobility.  The 
French  peasant  was  worse  off  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  than  he  had  been  in  the 
thirteenth.  “  Louis  XIV.,”  says  L.  Came, 
“  would  have  died  of  stiame,  could  he 
have  guessed  that  the  proud  nobility  of 
his  court,  who  pressed  round  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  who  affected  to  imitate 
the  superstitious  piety  of  the  King,  w'ould 
soon  quit  the  galleries  of  Versailles  for  the 
vulgar  amusements  of  Paris,  and  marry 
their  children  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
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of  the  lowest  adventurers  in  trade.”  He 
would  have  died  of  anger  if  he  could 
have  suspected  that  before  his  remains 
were  hastily  deposited  in  St.  Denis,  the 
despotic  will  by  which  he  attempted  to  j 
survive  his  own  death,  would  be  treated 
as  so  much  waste  paper.  Yet  all  this 
might  have  been  predicated  from  the 
very  nature  of  things.  When  a  govern¬ 
ment  spends  every  year  more  than  it  re¬ 
ceives,  it  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
credit,  and  to  make  its  principles  bend  to 
expediency.  When  an  aristocracy,  de¬ 
spoiled  of  every  participation  in  political 
power,  is  allowed  no  privilege  but  th.at  of  \ 
turning  spendthrift,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  it  shows  itself  unscrupulous  as  to  the  j 
means  of  getting  money.  And  when,  in  ! 
the  midst  of  general  alarm  and  disorder, 
the  judicial  corporations  alone  preserve  a  I 
calmness  and  an  energetic  spirit  of  action, 
a  day  must  come  when  the  ascendency 
of  such  men  will  be  irresistible.  The  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  provinces  became  less  and 
less ;  and  although  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  had  abdicated  every  political  privi¬ 
lege  since  the  Fronde,  its  imperceptible 
influence  extended  day  by  day,  at  the 
risk  of  dominating  every  other. 

Meanwhile  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
Port-Royal,  had  produced  a  literary  re¬ 
action,  and  a  war  of  pens  .against  France, 
which  prepared  the  intellectual  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  poli¬ 
tics,  under  Jurieu,  it  founded  the  idea  of 
independence  and  popular  sovereignty. 
In  criticism,  under  IBayle,  it  propagated 
doubt  and  infidelity.  And  in  philosophy, 
under  Hobbes  and  Locke,  it  inaugur.ated 
the  revolution  against  the  idealism  of  Des¬ 
cartes  and  Malesherbes.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  passion  of  skepticism 
w’hich  animated  the  French  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  and  the  influence  which 
men  of  letters  exercised  upon  the  charjic- 
ter  of  the  subsequent  Revolution. 

Rousseau  was  one  of  the  first  writers 
to  give  a  form  to  the  speculations  .and 
unbreathed  hopes  of  the  innovators.  He 
felt  a  wild  joy  in  attacking  the  bases  of  a 
society  which  had  wounded  his  own 
pride,  and  shook  off  the  dost  of  his  shoes 
whilst  he  predicted  its  ruin.  Without 
paying  attention  to  the  established  order 
of  things,  he  attempted  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  origin  of  power,  and  to  be 
the  exponent  of  the  primal  laws  which 
existed  between  man  and  man.  In  his 


theories  of  a  state  of  nature,  he  was  the 
first  to  open  the  breach  which  was  after¬ 
ward  widened  by  Raynal,  Mably,  Paine, 
Robespierre,  St.  Simon,  and  Fourier  — 
different  minds  animated  by  the  same 
thought,  and  the  same  democratic  pas¬ 
sions.  Yet  for  the  mass  of  the  burgesses, 
as  Came  remarks,  Rousseau  remained  .an 
eloquent  dreamer,  whose  theories  had  no 
more  influence  upon  real  life  than  upon 
the  education  of  infants.  Rather  to  the 
teaching  of  Montesquieu  may  be  ascribed 
the  precise  direction  which  was  given  to 
the  thoughts  of  these  rising  men,  who 
w’ere  to  be  the  artisans  of  their  own  for¬ 
tunes.  Montesquieu  had  a  profound  faith 
in  royjilty.  Democracy  only  existed  for 
him  in  the  writings  of  Thucydides,  or  the 
remembrances  of  the  Agora  at  Athens. 
Yet  he  could  not  comprehend  royalty 
without  a  complete  hierarchy,  of  which  it 
should  be  the  summit.  He  w’ished  the 
nobility  to  throw  aside  the  scruples  of 
c.aste,  that  they  might  form  a  more  la.sting 
institution ;  and  he  entreated  them  to 
achieve  political  power  instead  of  mere 
empty  honors  ;  to  become  the  holders  of 
rights  instead  of  privileges.  To  regulate 
without  destroying  the  things  as  they 
were,  was  the  aim  of  Montesquieu,  in 
which  he  was  earnestly  aided  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  men  of  his  time. 

Thus,  whilst  the  men  of  literature  pre¬ 
pared  the  Revolution  by  agitating  the 
minds  of  cotemjKu-aries,  the  men  of  law 
hastened  its  a])proacli  by  increasing  the 
power  of  legislation  ;  .and  the  men  of 
fin.ance  rendered  it  almost  inevitable  by 
enljirging  the  deficit  year  by  year  ;  till 
Louis  XVI.  (with  resources  pitlfidly 
sm.all)  was  constrained  to  face  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  American  war 
and  the  financial  crisis,  which  led  to  the 
great  convulsion.  But  through  every 
phase  of  the  Revolution  we  m.ay  trace 
the  influence  of  these  two  men,  Rousseau 
and  Montesquiou,  who  opened  two  lines 
of  thought,  which  if  not  opposed,  were 
at  least  as  diverse  as  they  were  influen¬ 
tial.  The  Socialist  party  and  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  party  still  remain  distinct  ;  M. 
Louis  Blanc  yet  representing,  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  w.ay,  the  school  of  Rousseau,  and  M. 
Guizot  that  of  Montesquieu.  The  infidels 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  school  of  mere  scoffers. 
Mere  negation,  as  Macaulay  has  remarked, 
is  powerless  to  inspire  enthusiasm  ;  and 
the"  secret  of  the  strength  of  these  skep 
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tics  lay  in  tlicir  generous  anxiety  for  the 
])ublic  welfare.  Irreligion,  thus  accident¬ 
ally  associated  with  pbilantliropy,  tri¬ 
umphed  over  religion,  associated  with 
cruelty  and  vice. 

The  spirit  of  Voltaire  was  already  in 
the  world  before  he  appeared  ;  but  it  re¬ 
mained  for  him  to  give  expression  to  the 
(muttered  thoughts  of  his  cotein]x>rarie8. 
Kings  solicited  correspondence  with  him, 
and  the  effect  of  his  influence  upon  socie¬ 
ty  could  scarcely  Imj  overrated.  During 
the  life  of  Louis  XV.  the  atmosphere  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  impregnated  with  re¬ 
volutionary  influences.  When  the  strug¬ 
gle  took  place  respecting  the  will  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  princes  of  the  blood  in¬ 
voked,  even  with  humility,  the  assistance 
of  Parliament.  The  Church,  at  this  time, 
was  regarded  as  the  first  of  political  j)ow- 
ers,  and  was  the  most  detested  of  all. 
The  agitation  became  tnore  violent  and  j 
convulsive  on  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
and  the  pretentions  of  Parliament  more 
exorbitant  under  his  successor. 

The  smallest  deeds  of  Louis  XVI.  ap-  j 
pcared  more  arbitrary  and  more  difficult 
to  support,  than  all  the  despotism. of  his 
graudwther.  Courage  and  decision  were 
wanting  among  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown.  The  efforts  of  M.  de  Calonne 
and  M.  do  Lamoignon  were  useless. 
Louis  XVI.,  by  his  imprudent  liberality, 
only  hastened  the  impending  catastrophe. 
Ilis  eyes  were  opened  to  the  abuses  of 
the  government  ;  but  he  talked  of  reforms 
without  making  them.  Amiable  and  va¬ 
cillating  by  nature,  no  monarch  could 
have  been  less  calculated  to  comprehend  j 
and  to  continue  the  brilliant  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  more 
j>ersonal  than  administrative.  “  The 
State,”  said  Louis  XIV.,  “is  myself,”  and 
under  his  tyrannical  management,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  reduce  society  to  a  flock  of 
timid  and  industrious,  animals,  of  which 
the  government  should  be  the  shepherd. 
“Who,”  exclaimed  the  tribune  Kiouffe, 
arguing  on  the  same  principle,  “  can 
know  better  the  interests  of  the  govern¬ 
ed  than  those  who  govern  ?”  But  the 
men  of  France  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI. 
were  no  longer  docile  animals.  In  the 
struggle  which  succeeded,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  interests  were  ojipbsed  to  each  other. 

The  University  and  the  Church  each 
fought  for  supremacy,  each  seeking  for 
that  sovereignty  over  national  education 
which  should  reduce  all  men  to  one  com¬ 


mon  intellectual  level.  The  constant  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  Tiers  Etdt  .against  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  clergy,  accelerated  the  spread 
of  Jansenism  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  the  burgesses  soon  became  intoxicat¬ 
ed  by  the  declamatory  rationalism  of  Vol¬ 
taire  and  Rousseau.  When  the  rude  sons 
of  these  working  men  were  called  upon 
the  scene  of  political  power,  they  appear¬ 
ed  with  troubled  spirits,  hearts  baffled  in 
affection,  and  souls  void  of  faith.  The 
intellectual  fop  of  the  age  in  France  was 
a  r.ationalist  with  Rousseau,  a  cynic  with 
Voltaire,  a  scoffer  w’ith  Dider6t,  and  oc- 
c.asionally  a  sentimental  naturalist  with 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre. 

The  nobility  had  their  peculiar  trou¬ 
bles.  Decapitated  by  the  tyranny  of  Louis 
XL,  crushed  by  the  subtle  genius  of  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.,  and  becoming  ciphers  under  Louis 
XIV.,  there  w’as  no  trace  left  among 
j  them  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Crusades. 
Cowardly  and  effeminate  through  the  dis¬ 
sipation  of  Versalles,  destitute  of  love  for  a 
country  which  had  abased  their  pride,  on 
j  the  first  murmurings  of  the  tempest  they 
abandoned  the  soil  which  trembled  be¬ 
neath  their  feet.  The  clergy  had  also 
their  grievances.  Pursued,  under  the 
reign  of  the  house  of  Valois,  by  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  Parliament,  having  sold 
themselves  for  secular  assistance  to  crush 
the  ascendency  of  the  Protestants,  the 
Church  had  become  a  hierarchy  in  the 
service  of  the  court.  Orthodoxy  was 
now  only  a  badge  of  ignorance  and  ab¬ 
surdity.  The  Church  of  Romo  still  re¬ 
mained  splendid  in  outward  show,  but 
j  her  founiiations  were  undermined.  She 
had  followed  Louis  XIV.  in  all  his  fanat¬ 
ical  excesses,  and  had  applauded  his  sav- 
.age  acts  when  he  imposed  his  royal  faith 
upon  his  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  reveled  in  vice.  But  after  the  ty¬ 
rannical  act  of  1682,  a  terrible  debt  of 
gratitude  had  been  incurred  by  the  pre¬ 
lates  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  found 
themselves  forced  to  as.sent  to  the  mon¬ 
strous  proceedings  of  the  King  and  his 
successors.  Day  by  day  they  became 
weaker  in  intellect  and  looser  in  morals. 
The  difficulty  of  their  position  became 
greater  and  greater.  The  Church  was 
united  to  the  State,  protected  and  paid 
by  her  ;  but  the  Church  had  ceded,  in 
exchange  for  this  protection  and  these 
emoluments,  a  large  portion  of  her  power 
and  the  w’hole  of  her  independence. 

Amidst  this  confused  slate  of  things,  it 
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was,  as  Came  has  well  remarked,  that, 
in  its  impenetrable  dealing.  Providence 
raised  upon  a  throne,  as  upon  a  prepared 
scaffold,  a  victim  whose  virtues  were  pow¬ 
erless  to  turn  the  nation  from  its  excess¬ 
es  ;  but  whose  blood  did  not  flow  in  vain 
for  France  or  for  his  race.  Louis  XVI., 
who,  by  the  purity  of  his  principles,  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct,  aud  the  solidity 
of  his  intellect,  would  have  be  en  an  ad¬ 
mirable  monarch  for  a  properly  ordered 
stale,  was  precisely  the  most  incapable 
to  ward  off  the  Revolution,  by  taking 
upon  him.self  the  initiative  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  w’hich  was  inevitably  im{>end- 
ing.  Never  did  prince  And  less  in  his 
helpers  the  qualities  he  most  wanted  him¬ 
self.  Amongst  twentv  ministers,  he  had 
not  one  counselor.  Instead  of  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  terminate  the  deplor¬ 
able  crisis,  the  ministry  complicated  it  by 
incoherent  negotiiitions. 

The  form  and  pressure  w’hich  seem  to 
be  communicated  to  events  by  a  long 
succession  of  predisposing  and  hidden 
causes,  point  to  a  law  which  can  not  fail  to 
strike  us  in  the  spectacle  of  great  social 
perturbations.  But  although  in  modern 
times  we  have  ceased  to  look  upon  rev¬ 
olutions  as  Isolated  acts  of  history,  w’e 
can  still  discern  in  them  the  “  fin^fer  of 
the  Almighty,”  “  overruling  the  actions  of 
men,  without  interfering  with  the  free 
dom  of  tlie  agents.”  The  irresistible  cry 
of  the  human  conscience  is  sufllcient  to  bid 
those  chimeras  vanish,  w'hich  seek  to 
justify  all  crimes  by  the  discovery  of  a 
rigorous  connection  between  cause  and  ef 
feet,  and  to  explain  all  acts  of  energy  by 
rules  of  mathematical  law.  Nothing  can 
be  more  false  than  such  theories,  because 
nothing  can  be  more  incomplete  ;  for 
these  phenomena  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  grand  law  which  governs  them, 
and  which  reconciles  the  inevitable  de 
cree  of  Providence  with  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  responsible  agent. 

The  French  Revolution  w'as  one  of 
those  times  in  which  the  worst  of  men 
are  allowed  to  become  the  instruments  of 
Divine  Justice.  And  yet  nowhere  is  it 
more  apparent  that  every  nation  is  the 
artisan  of  its  own  fall ;  and  that  in  the 
long  series  of  events  there  is  no  violence 
W’hich  is  not  the  fruit  of  crime,  and  no 
political  convulsion  which  has  not  been 
provoked  by  some  infraction  of  the  law’s 
of  justice. 

The  tremendous  effect  of  the  Revolu¬ 


tion  in  aiming  a  blow  at  the  centralized 
government  of  Church  and  State  in  France 
is  appreci.able  through  ail  the  political 
changes  w’hich  have  succeeded  it,  and 
bears  a  marked  influence  on  the  intel- 
lectu.al  activity  of  the  present  day.  The 
earnest  thought  .and  sober  consideration 
which  are  now’  apparent  amongst  the  en¬ 
lightened  minority  of  Frenchmen,  is  a 
movement  which  probably  can  not  be 
over-estimated  in  its  effect  ujxtn  the  future 
history  of  the  country.  The  abundance 
of  serious  studies  w’hich  have  Lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  French  journals  and  publica- 
cations,  on  the  principles  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy,  on  the  causes  and  meaning  of  the 
Revolution,  and  on  the  anrien  regime, 
and  the  governments  which  have  succeed¬ 
ed  it  are  the  more  remarkable,  w’hen  we 
contrast  them  with  the  frivolity  and  want 
of  reflection  which  have  generally  cha¬ 
racterized  the  youth  of  France.  But  the 
exception  proves  the  rule  ;  and  w’e  may 
allow  ourselves  to  hope  that  the  secret  of 
the  future  destinies  of  a  Large  nation  of 
our  fellow-creatures  whose  interests  must 
be  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  Christian  people, 
may  be  influenced  more  by  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  laborious  few,  than  by  the  politi¬ 
cal  indiflerence  of  gay  and  unsympathiz¬ 
ing  numbers.  Amongst  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  of  the  signs  for  good  may  be  noticed 
the  abating  of  prejudice,  .and  the  inclina¬ 
tion,  amongst  the  w’iser  of  these  writers, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  others.  On  the  progress 
of  this  electicisin  depends  much  of  the 
future  liberties  of  France.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  constitutional  independence.  The 
late  apparently  slight  relaxations  of  the 
imperial  system  and  the  reform  which 
these  have  inaugurated,  w’ill  not  be  with¬ 
out  their  value,  were  it  only  for  the  bold 
expression  of  opinion  to  W’hich  they  have 
given  rise  in  the  Senate  and  Corps  Tjcg- 
islatif. 

“All  nations,”  remarks  M.  Prevost- 
Paradol,  referring  to  the  mutual  relation 
between  France  and  other  countries, 
“  may  profit  by  the  example  of  their 
neighbors.  If  yon  deny  that  there  are  in 
politics  truths  of  experience  w’hich  are  as 
important  as  those  of  reason,  and  that 
there  should  exist  between  free  govern¬ 
ments  certain  analogies  which  no  enlight¬ 
ened  man  can  despise ;  if  you  think  to  ren¬ 
der  service  to  your  country  in  suppressing 
the  most  indispensable  of  these  resem- 
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blances,  you  pretend  to  n  patriotism  and 
an  ori^rioidity  wliich  can  h.ave  no  real 
foundation.”  The  same  lil>eral  writer 
points  to  the  inevitable  Hutfering  which 
must  accrue  to  a  dissenting  minority,  un* 
dor  a  national  tribune  and  press  as  rigor¬ 
ous  as  that  of  the  old  system.  Truly  it 
may  be  admitted,  that  a  centralized  state 
lias  its  logical  complement  only  in  an  ab¬ 
solute  religious  ceutralization. 

Under  all  forms  of  religion  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  French,  essentially  Pajial  in 
their  tastes,  have  leaned  to  the  ritual  and 
ceremonial  of  Roman  Catholicism.  But 
the  nation,  at  once  revolutionary  and 
servile  in  its  conduct  toward  the  state, 
Inas  shown  the  same  fickle  temperament 
in  its  behavior  to  a  favorite  Church.  The 
same  violeut  blows  which  have  been  di¬ 
rected  against  the  throne  have  been  lev¬ 
eled  against  the  altar.  And  just  as  the 
monarchical  faith  has  been  sapped,  proba¬ 
bly  never  to  rise  again,  so  a  self-com^ila- 
cent  Deism  has  been  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  Popery.  Educated  men  and 
women  go  to  confession  because  it  is  the 
fashion  —  alienated  in  their  consciences, 
and  with  a  smile  of  skepticism  on  their 
lips;  and  when,  says  M.  Dollfus,  “  the  en¬ 
emy  has  planted  his  flag  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  citadel,  who  can  hope  to  defend 
the  outworks  ?” 

The  necessary  limits  of  this  paper  pre¬ 
clude  us  from  entering  largely  into  the 
discussion  of  the  prospects  of  religious 
liberty  in  France.  Samuel  Vincent  (in 
common  with  other  pastore  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church)  does  not  hesitate  to  af¬ 
firm  that  the  present  is  the  most  favorable 
epoch  which  has  occurred  since  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  for  the  furtherance  of  Protest¬ 
antism  amongst  the  people.  According 
to  these  pastors,  the  intellectual  agitation 
of  the  age,  the  spread  of  philosophy,  and 
the  balance  of  power  maintained  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  Europe,  are  all  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  religious  Reform.  They  anx¬ 
iously  call  upon  their  brethren  to  be  pru¬ 
dent  and  patient  at  a  crisis  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  and  they  entreat  them  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  spirit  of  reverent  examin¬ 
ation  ,in  accordance  with  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  is  the  most  effective  force  they 
can  oppose  to  the  dogmatic  and  spiritual 
tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  “  The 
authors  of  the  Reformation  in  our  coun¬ 
try,”  argue  these  writers,  “  erred  from  a 
want  of  toleration.  From  the  moment 
they  admitted  the  monstrous  and  Rom¬ 


ish  doctrine  into  their  creed,  *  Hors  de 
r  EgUae  point  de  ealut^  the  Reformation 
was  virtually  at  an  end.”  Far  from  thi.s, 
M.V  incent  and  his  friends  advocate  the 
free  circulation  of  the  Bible,  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  individual  conscience 
instead  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
Freedom  of  discussion  is  not  to  be  feared. 
With  a  tacit  union  of  opinion  on  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  Gospel,  they  can  tolerate 
differences  on  non-essentials.  U nity,  they 
argue,  is  possible  with  liberty  ;  diversity 
is  one  of  the  principles  of  life.  “What,” 
they  ask,  “  can  be,  at  first  sight,  more 
various  than  than  the  numerous  sects  of 
Protestantism  ?  What  an  infinite  develop¬ 
ment  of  minute  distinctions  and  differen¬ 
ces  !  Yet  this  diversity  has  its  limits;  so 
that,  if  some  original  thinker  shall  choose 
to  renounce  some  vital  doctrine  which  is 
common  to  every  Protestant  sect,  he  for¬ 
sakes  Protestantism  forever,  to  enter  some 
other  section  of  the  religious  world.” 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  thinking  Roman  Catholics 
are  ready  to  admit  tliat  the  Papacy  {if 
an  institution  which  had  its  uses  in  past 
ages)  has  now  become  somewhat  unneces¬ 
sary  and  obsolete ;  and  that  Protestant¬ 
ism,  as  the  legitimate  development  of 
modern  ideas,  (as  to  womhip,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  public  conscience,)  has  more 
to  hope  than  to  fear  from  the  progressive 
movements  of  society.  The  state,  in 
these  matters,  is  not  likely  to  prove  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  public  mind.  Its  present 
representative  is  a  man  w'ho  studies  his¬ 
tory,  who  is  clear-sighted  to  his  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  has  proved  himself  to  be 
“  wiser  in  his  generation”  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  absolute  ruler.  What,  therefore,  a 
sweeping  measure  of  decentralization 
might  possibly  effect  at  once,  “  restoring 
valuable  fragments  of  her  ancient  liberties 
to  France,  and  strengthening  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  dynasty,”  the  progress  of  events 
may  accomplish  insensibly  and  at  last. 

The  recent  debates  have  proved  that 
political  life  is  not  yet  extinguished  in 
France,  liowever  it  may  be  crippled  by 
forms  and  restrictions.  Once  quickened 
into  grow’th,  constitutionalism  may  destroy 
the  decaying  roots  of  absolutism.  A  free 
press,  a  responsible  ministry,  and  inde¬ 
pendence  in  religion,  may  follow  in  the 
wake  of  free  discussion.  The  Emperor 
can  not  fail  to  perceive  the  manifest  tend¬ 
ency  of  his  own  concession  ;  and  having 
challenged  public  opinion  to  weigh  rea- 
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sons  and  adopt  conclusions  regarding  the 
measures  of  bis  own  administration,  will 
probably  wait  to  bo  guided  by  events. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  consciences  can  no  longer 
be  maintained.  The  French  State  in  past 
centuries  systematically  disregarded  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion.  Its  policy 
was  never  shaped  and  modified  by  the 
criticism  of  thinking  men.  The  State 
never  troubled  itself  with  considerations 
as  to  its  competency  to  interfere  with 
supernatural  matters.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  .always  been  guided  by  its  own  po* 
litical  interests,  and  religion  has  been  use¬ 
ful  to  it.  Portalis  made  no  secret  of  this 
policy.  He  recalled  the  example  of  Plato 
and  Cicero,  who  spoke  of  Providence  as 
the  basis  of  all  legisl.ation.  Even  a 
false  religion,”  said  he,  “  has  at  least  the 
.advantage  of  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  arbitrary  doctrines,  and 
of  supplying  individuals  with  a  center  of 
belief.  Governments  m.ay  thus  become 
assured  that  there  are  known  and  un¬ 
changeable  dogmas  of  faith  ;  and  super¬ 
stition  becomes  regularized  and  restrained 
in  certain  bonds,  which  the  greatest  en¬ 
thusiast  does  not  dare  to  break.”  On  this 
principle,  just  as  the  state  must  have  a 
code  of  laws  to  regulate  its  interests,  so  it 
re<juire8  a  depot  of  doctrines  to  fix  its 
opinions.  By  the  law  of  the  eighteenth 
(Terminal,  religion  became  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  public  administration.  The 
Charter  appeared  to  do  more  for  pub¬ 
lic  liberty  ;  but  this  improvement  was 
chiefly  apparent  The  influence  of  Napo¬ 
leon  himself  may  have  done  something  to 
inculcate  moderation,  when  ho  publicly 
repudiated  that  one  of  his  successors  who 
should  venture  to  tyrannize  over  the  faith 
of  his  subjects,  adding  :  “  I  authorize  you 
to  give  him  the  name  of  Nero.”  Yet  the 
Protestants  of  France  can  not  but  remem¬ 
ber  the  fatal  tyranny  which  was  exercised 
in  the  case  of  M.  Lenoir,  as  late  as  1851, 
and  the  intolerance  which  caused  M. 
Pilatte  to  be  pei-secuted  for  preaching  in 
the  RnwMoufietard.  The  pretense  in  the 
latter  case  was,  that  if  the  Gkispel  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  proclaimed  in  public,  it  was 
on  the  condition  that  women,  children, 
and  minors  should  be  excluded  from  hear¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  the  ingenious  device  of  those 
who  fear  the  disastrous  effects  of  reform 
in  France  to  accuse  their  fellow-citizens  of 
high  treason  —  to  declare  that  France  is 
menaced  with  conque.st  from  the  religious 


agents  of  England,  and  that  to  road  the 
Bible  is  to  denationalize  the  country.  The 
pretense  of  such  men,  as  M.  Paradol  ob¬ 
serves,  is,  that  the  people  are  only  suit¬ 
ed  for  the  preventive  regime^  as  the  horse 
is  for  the  saddle,  and  are  as  unadapted 
to  live  in  liberty  as  a  fish  is  to  live  out  of 
water.  But  human  nature,  in  our  djiy, 
has  too  much  spirit  to  be  contented  with 
an  ideal  paradise  of  ignorant  peasants,  liv¬ 
ing  and  dyiu"  by  habit,  and  thinking  by 
decree.  A  siMiism  appears  inevitable  be¬ 
tween  the  difterent  elements  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Sooner  or  later,  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  the  sincere  parlies  in  the  Church 
will  find  it  impossible  to  agree.  The 
reign  of  ancient  Catholicism  is  jiast — the 
piaests  have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  au¬ 
thority  over  the  masses.  “  The  tide  of 
popularity,”  as  Samuel  Vincent  observes, 
“  is  retiring  like  a  river  abandoning  on 
its  banks  the  bark  which  its  waves  once 
supported  with  pride.”  The  efforts  made 
in  France  for  many  years  p.a8t  to  replace 
R.om.an  Catholicism  upon  its  ancient  basis 
have  singularly  failed.  Attempts  have 
been  made  in  all  directions  —  attempts 
to  impose  uj>on  the  people  by  a  language 
of  pomps  and  ceremonies,  and  to  obt.ain 
power  over  the  more  enlightened  by  philo¬ 
sophical  discussions.  The  most  absurd  pil- 
grim.ages  .and  the  most  incredible  mjracles 
have  found  their  advociites.  At  the  same 
time  that  Romanism  has  been  offered  to 
the  people  as  a  sort  of  elev'ated  Fetichism, 
it  has  been  presented  to  students  as  a 
cold  philosophy ;  and  these  singular  con¬ 
tradictions  have  cm.anated  from  the  same 
center.  Notwithstanding  these  incon.sist- 
encies,  the  rupture  of  De  Lamennais  still 
remains  an  isolated  but  a  very  significant 
fact. 

The  independent  Church  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  in  its  logical  form,  is  perfectly 
irreconcilable  with  the  moderate  and  es¬ 
tablished  Church  of  the  Gallicans.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  idea  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Pope  was  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
the  Church.  All  rights,  according  to  this 
idea,  were  concentrated  in  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  body.  Therefore  the  administrative 
system  of  Franco  was  a  complete  invasion 
of  this  doctrine.  The  ideal  Pope  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  superhuman  being, 
raised  above  the  affairs  of  this  earth ;  but, 
being  deprived  of  this  supremo  rble  by 
the  absolute  power  of  the  monarchies  of 
France,  he  became  a  second-rate  pontiff’ 
reduced  to  human  expedients  little  wor- 
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tliy  of  his  dignity.  The  Ultramontane 
party,  who  would  revive  such  an  organ¬ 
ization,  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  state.  Religion,  according  to  such 
a  system,  becomes  a  distinct  imwer,  as 
Islamism  has  been  in  the  East.  Therefore 
the  Gallicans  and  Ultramontancs  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  party-names  of 
“  Patriots”  and  “  Catholics.”  The  unity 
of  Protestantism  is  spiritual ;  but  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  Ultramontanisiu  requires  a 
capital,  an  army,  and  an  official  establish¬ 
ment.  If  we  are  to  seek  for  a  country 
where  such  an  administration  has  been  most 
successfully  carried  on,  wo  may  find  it  in 
Italy.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual  con¬ 
dition  of  Italy  may  furnish  us  with  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  problem.  The  Pope  sacri¬ 
fices  his  nationality  to  his  Catholicism  —  if 
he  is  a  good  Catholic,  he  is  no  longer  a 
jiatriotic  Italian.  Such  a  system,  in  the 
present  state  of  thing.s,  is  absurd  to  the 
last  degree.  The  armies  and  military 
forces  of  Roman  C.atholicism  could  never 
hope  to  compete  with  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  must  succumb  before  the 
power  of  larger  tna-sses.  “  Prussia,”  re¬ 
marks  Ernest  Renan,  “  with  its  sixteen 
millions  of  men,  is  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  make  a  figure  in  Eurojie.”  When  the 
Pope  can  marshal  .an  army  like  that  of 
Franco,  and  a  fleet  like  that  of  England, 
he  may  have  more  hope  of  mauitaining 
his  power.  Even  then,  he  would  be  una¬ 
ble  to  descend  to  the  potty  details  of  {>er- 
fect  administration,  and  could  never  be  a 
good  and  practical  sovereign.  The  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  a  temporal  Parliament  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Papacy  would  be  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  realize.  This  pontiff,  (it 
h.as  been  remarked,)  so  uneaithly  that  he 
can  submit  to  no  sovereign,  must  he  not 
submit  to  his  own  subjects  ?  The  Catholic, 
whose  conscience  must  be  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  a  heavenly  vicegerent  submit¬ 
ting  to  any  external  restraint,  must  be 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  this  infallible 
and  impeccable  chief  submitting  to  the 
decrees  of  a  ministerial  cabinet.  This 
inconsistent  connection  with  terrrestrial 
things  is  beginning  more  and  more  to  dis¬ 
gust  those  religious  persons  in  France, 
who  remember  that  the  domain  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  within  the  soul,  and  can  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  official  restraint. 

The  example  of  De  Lamennais  furnish¬ 
es  a  curious  illustration  of  ths  fact.  Ar¬ 
dent  and  impulsive  in  his  chracter,  pos¬ 
sessing  much  enthusiasm  with  little  com¬ 


mon-sense,  ho  promulgated  to  his  won¬ 
dering  friends  the  most  Utopian  ideas  of 
future  society,  and  a  pure  theocracy  upon 
earth.  “  Catholicism  and  liberty  !”  was 
the  cry  of  De  Lamennais  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1830.  The  world,  according  to 
him,  was  destined  to  be  constituted  under 
a  new  form  ;  and  he  was  in  a  ])erpctual 
ecstasy  at  the  nmrvelous  spectacle  which, 
wjis  soon  to  be  seen  upon  earth.  “  Sin,” 
he  said,  has  necessitated  princes  to  pro¬ 
tect  man  against  his  fellows.  All  are 
born  equal  ;  nothing  coming  into  the 
world  carries  with  it  the  right  of  com¬ 
manding.  The  power  of  just  princes  is 
legitimate  ;  it  is  the  power  of  God,  who 
wills  that  orders  hould  reign,  and  of  the 
people  who  elected  them :  but  they  who 
reign  of  their  own  right  are  illegitimate  ; 
for  their  power  is  of  Satan,  and  their 
domination  is  of  pride.  Every  one  is 
bound  to  resist  them.  He  is  the  truest 
ruler  who  is  the  servant  of  all”  Again 
he  said  :  “Liberty  does  not  consist  in  the 
domination  of  one  thing  over  another,  but 
in  that  which  nothing  dominates.  If 
there  exist  a  people  who  estimate  justice 
and  liberty  less  than  power  and  gain, 
build  a  high  wall  around  that  people, 
that  their  breath  may  not  contaminate 
the  rest  of  the  earth.”  Nor  did  he  hesi¬ 
tate  to  exclaim  against  the  “  execrable 
murder  of  men  who  differ  from  us  in  faith 
— bloodshed  as  an  ottering  to  God,  that 
demons  delighted  to  drink.”  “  Men,”  lie 
declared,  “  never  began  persecuting  till 
they  desp.aired  of  convincing,  or  blas¬ 
phemed  in  their  hearts  the  power  of  truth.” 

With  such  novel  ideas  as  these,  he  de¬ 
manded  nothing  les.s  than  a  complete  sep¬ 
aration  between  Church  and  State,  re¬ 
pudiating  the  protection  of  the  State,  to 
escape  being  bound  to  its  service.  The 
great  error  of  De  Lamennais  resulted  from 
his  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  He  was 
simple  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  would  range  itself  with  him  on 
the  side  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Ho 
hoped  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  all  political  and 
social  miseries  might  be  prevented  by  a 
solemn  decree  from  the  Holy  See.  He  re¬ 
quired  an  universal  change.  The  words, 
“  h<yuleo€T8tment^'*  “  deluge^"*  “  creation 
nouvell^'^  appeared  without  ceasing 
from  his  chimerical  pen.  He  was  the 
dupe  of  his  own  ideas ;  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  li  /ing  world,  his  great  hopes 
were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Grow 
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ing  angry  with  the  episcopacy,  he  exclaim¬ 
ed  :  “  They  will  sell  the  whole  Church,  not 
for  thirty,  but  for  a  single  piece  of  silver.” 
Childish’still  in  his  obstinacy,  after  repeat¬ 
ed  defeat  he  set  out  for  Rome,  determin¬ 
ing  to  summon  the  Papacy  to  condemn 
him,  or  to  follow  him.  Becoming  there 
the  unwilling  spectator  of  crimes  and  follies 
which  abased  his  pride  and  wounded  him 
to  the  quick,  he  exclaimed :  “  This  is  a 
crescendo  of  stupidity  and  infamy,  of 
which  God  only  can  know  the  end.  1  hope 
my  stay  will  not  be  long  at  Rome.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  best  days  of  my  life  when  I 
emerge  from  this  great  tomb,  where  I  find 
only  crawling  worms  and  moldering  bones. 
....  Twenty  more  years  of  this,  and 
Catholicism  must  be  at  end.  God  will 
save  true  religion  by  his  people.  My 
policy  is  the  triumph  of  Christ;  my  le- 
gitinnacy  is  law  and  justice  ;  my  country 
is  the  human  race,  which  he  has  bought 
with  his  blood.”  Useless  was  this  anathe¬ 
ma  of  the  Papacy ;  and  more  useless  still 
was  the  condemnation  of  his  writings, 
w’hich  broke  his  own  heart.  The  somber 
eloquence  of  De  Lamennais  was  injured 
by  bis  perpetual  excitement;  and  his  un¬ 
healthy  imagination  was  distorted  by  his 
igjiorance  and  inexperience.  Bitter  were 
his  longings  for  death.  lie  was,  as  M. 
Paradol  observes,  one  of  the  few  voy¬ 
agers  so  wearied  and  wounded  by  their 
struggles  in  this  world,  that  they  h.asten 
to  knock  at  the  mysterious  door  of  .an¬ 
other  life.  His  experience  was  a  proof  of 
the  singular  failure  of  Ultrainontanisni  in 
the  present  epoch  of  society. 

Other  advocates  of  the  same  theory 
have  labored  with  more  moderation. 
The  Vicomte  de  Bonald  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  the  formality  of  his  mind,  whilst 
he  thought  with  more  clearness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  He  wanted  to  systematize  the 
old  French  monarchy,  borrowing  from 
Montesquieu  and  Bossuet  what  would 
result  in  another  Louis  XIV.  “Absolute 
power,”  he  declared,  “  is  in  my  opinion, 
the  best.”  The  political  doctrines  of 
Comte  Joseph  de  Maistro  were  also  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  support  of  the 
Papacy.  The  Comte  de  Montlosier  (w'ho 
in  a  memorable  speech,  accused  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  being  “  drunk  with  pride  and 
beer  ”)  was,  m  his  earlier  life,  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  same  doctrines ;  but  before 
his  death  he  deserted  altogether  to  the 
liberal  party,  and  was  refused  the  last 
sacraments. 


Another  system  of  philosophy  was  start¬ 
ed  by  the  Baron  D’Eckstein.  He  en- 
deavoi*ed  to  unite  religion  with  meta¬ 
physics  and  psychology. 

When  we  have  imj)artially  studied  the 
writings  of  these  various  men,  the  pro¬ 
blem  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  religious 
systems  in  France  remains  still  unsolved. 
The  languishing  Papacy  may  bo  revived 
for  a  time  by  the  doctrines  of  philo8(»phy ; 
but  these  can  do  little  to  build  up  the  old 
ruins,  or  to  relay  the  ancient  foundations. 
The  Papal  system  has  been  treated  in 
such  writings  rather  as  a  means  than  as  an 
end. 

The  fatal  antagonism,  which  becomes 
more  apparent  day  by  day,  between  the 
old  Roman  absolutism  and  the  liberal 
ideas  of  modern  times,  renders  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  (humanly  speaking)  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholicism  will  find  itself,  sooner  or  later, 
in  direct  collision  with  the  spirit  of  mod¬ 
ern  France. 

The  more  enlightened  thinkers  of  our 
day  are  looking  with  interest  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  constitutions,  whilst  the 
ideal  of  the  Papacy  is  still  that  of  Spain. 
Indifference  and  estrangement  are  almost 
inevitable  under  such  a  state  of  things. 
What,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  religion 
in  France?  W'ill  Rom.an Catholicism  de¬ 
generate  into  a  political  institution,  be¬ 
coming  merely  an  ornament  and  an  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  vulgjir,  while  it  loses  more 
and  more  of  its  power  over  the  enlighten¬ 
ed  masses  ?  Will  materialism  or  epicu¬ 
reanism  be  sati.sfactory  to  the  public  con¬ 
science  in  an  age  of  inquiry  and  considera¬ 
tion  ?  Will  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France  (so  simple  and  unattractive  in  its 
forms,  so  unfortunately  unpopular  and 
connected  with  the  ancient  antagonism) 
be  able  to  reSinimate  its  forces,  and  to  a.s- 
sert  its  influence  over  the  civilization  and 
liberty  of  the  country  ? 

These  questions  can  bo  only  partially 
answered  bv  a  reference  to  otner  consid¬ 
erations.  The  position  of  the  Reforme<l 
Church  of  France  has  in  past  times  been 
narrow  and  constrained,  in  consequence 
of  its  political  connection  with  the  domi¬ 
nant  Romanism.  The  official  direction  of 
the  Protestant  worship  has  too  often  been 
confided  to  illiberal  members  of  the  other 
community,  and  only  such  tolerance  has 
been  shown  to  it  as  has  been  accorded  to 
petty  theaters  and  public  entertainments. 
The  Reformed  Church  has,  in  centuries 
past,  been  injured  by  odious  oppression. 
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and  rendered  desperate  by  tyranny  and 
injustice.  We  must  not  look  iin]).aticntly 
for  extended  charity  or  a  largeness  of 
spirit  from  the  immediate  descendants  of 
martyrs. 

But  Protestantism  itself  (as  it  has  been 
8!iid)  mjw  triumph,  even  though  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  may  still  be  contined  to  a 
minority. 

Protestantism  is  the  spirit  of  examina¬ 
tion,  as  opposed  to  unfounded  authority. 
Protestantism,  as  the  assertion  of  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  independence  of  conscience, 
is  gaining  day  by  day  upon  the  civilized 
world. 

England,  Germany,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  America  are  outweighing  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  Italy  is  trem¬ 
bling  in  the  balance;  and  the  Colonies, 
destined  to  civilize  other  continents,  are 
professedly  Protestant.  The  intellectual 
movement  can  no  longer  be  restrained. 
If  one  fact,  says  31.  Vincent,  is  more  pa¬ 
tent  than  another,  it  is  that  enlightened 
Europe  will  accept  no  religion  without 
liberty  of  conscience.  And  this  liberty. 


'  (the  necessary  condition  of  an  earnest  and 
'  independent  mind,)  must  it  iutallibly  de¬ 
generate  into  deism,  atheism,  or  hopeless 
indifference  for  a  great  and  enlightened 
people  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should  thus 
judge,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of 
reason  and  experience. 

Romanism  c.an  no  longer  remain  what 
it  is.  Its  worship,  its  discipline,  its  dog¬ 
mas,  and  its  government  are  things  of  the 
past.  Whether  the  change,  which  every 
omen  portends,  will  be  effected  by  the 
gradual  reformation  of  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  itself,  or  by  a  yearly  diminution  of 
its  relative  importance,  wo  are  unable  to 
judge.  But  to  tre.at  with  indifference  a 
religious  movement  which  is  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  apparent  in  France,  or  lightly 
to  conclude  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
fellow-creatures  are  utterly  devoid  of  that 
longing  after  religion,  that  keen  craving 
after  something  higher  than  itself,  which 
is  inherent  in  the  spirit  of  man,  is  unwor¬ 
thy  of  us  as  believers  in  the  power  of  rev¬ 
elation.  “The  soul  is  created  eternal, 
and  therefore  it  can  not  rest  but  in  God.’’ 


From  the  London  Rerieir. 
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Dk.  ScoRKsnv  has  a  good  claim  to  be 
placed  among  the  foremost  of  England’s 
modern  maritime  heroes.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  dared  those  perilous  enter¬ 
prises  to  the  frozen  north  which  have 
given  so  romantic  and  so  tragical  an  in¬ 
terest  to  our  seafaring  history  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  But  he  has  also  a  higher 
claim  to  our  admiration  and  honor.  He 
was  no  less  eminent  as  a  Christian  than  ns 
a  seaman ;  and  for  a  long  series  of  years 
he  was  the  untiring  promoter  of  every 
scheme  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
among  sailors. 

William  Scoresby  was  born  at  Whitby, 
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on  October  fifth,  1780.  His  father — an¬ 
other  William  Scoresby — was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  sea-captains  whose  indefati¬ 
gable  perseverance  revived  the  British 
whale-fishery,  and  made  it  a  very  lucra¬ 
tive  branch  of  maritime  commerce.  His 
mother  was  a  j>ious  woman,  and  her  child¬ 
ren  were  brought  up  religiously  ;  the  fu¬ 
ture  commander  and  minister  never  lost 
the  impression  of  her  early  influence.  In 
his  seventeenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  father ;  and  was  the  constant  com¬ 
panion —  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
terms  at  the  Edinburgh  trnive»-sity  —  of 
his  Arctic  voyages.  Ilis  scientific  observ’- 
ations  in  the  Polar  regions  —  which  af¬ 
terward  expanded  into  a  complete  litera¬ 
ture  of  itself — commenced  in  the  voyage 
of  1808.  These  were  communicated  to 
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the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
secured  him  the  friendship  and  favor  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science 
in  Scotland.  In  1810,  on  the  retirement 
of  his  father,  be  became  the  commander 
of  the  old  liesolutiou,  and  made  several 

1>ro8perou8  voyages.  Afterward  in  the 
^sk  be  made  himself  still  more  famous  by 
•a  series  of  researches  and  discoveries 
which  distanced  all  former  achievements. 
He  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  led  the  way 
on  the  great  career  of  modern  Polar  en¬ 
terprise.  A  paper  entitled,  A  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  tfie  Polar  Sea,  containing  a  pro¬ 
ject  for  reaching  the  North  Pole  by  trav¬ 
eling  on  the  ice,  made  a  great  sensation  in 
England ;  and  when  in  1 820  he  published 
his  work  on  the  “  Arctic  Regions,”  he  se¬ 
cured  for  himself  the  first  place  as  an  au¬ 
thority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  north¬ 
ern  exploration. 

For  many  years  before  this  he  had  been 
a  strictly  religious  man,  though  it  w’as  not 
till  his  twenty-fifth  year  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  soundly  converted.  Ills  gov¬ 
ernment  of  bis  ship  was  decidedly  and  at 
.all  sacrifices  religious.  lie  made  it  an  un¬ 
deviating  rule  not  to  fish  on  the  Sabbath. 
Ilis  barpooners,  deeply  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  number  of  fishes  captured, 
were  Very  loth  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  this  strict  rule;  and  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  on  several  occasions,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  w'hales  presented  themselves 
on  the  holy  day,  he  found  it  very  hard  to 
carry  out  his  rule.  But  his  persevering 
integrity  was  rewarded ;  doubtless  God 
honored  it,  and  suffei’ed  him  to  lose  noth¬ 
ing.  Certain  it  is  that  by  degrees  the 
men  came  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  the  sancti¬ 
fication  and  rest  of  the  day. 

His  last  voyages  w'ere  made  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  exploration  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland ;  and  subordinately  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  out  the  traces  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  colonies  which  had  been  planted 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries — 
thus  showing  that  the  search  for  Franklin 
was  not  the  first  search  of  the  kind. 
Sooresby  was  convinced  that  descendants 
of  these  old  colonists  might  be  found  — 
though  probably  in  a  degenerate  and  sav¬ 
age  state — if  he  could  succeed  in  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  original  site  of  the  colony. 
History  informs  us  that  in  the  twelfth 
century  Christianity  flourished,  through 
their  influence,  in  Greenland.  They  mul-  [ 
tiplied  churches  and  the  institutions  of  : 
Cliristiaoity,  and  spread  eastward  and 
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westward  in  two  large  bands.  But  this 
dispersion  was  their  ruin.  The  western 
colonists  were  exterminated  by  the  wild 
Greenlanders:  the  fate  of  those  on  the 
eastern  side  was  never  known.  Possibly, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  “  Black  Death,” 
an  awful  disease  which,  in  1348,  desolated 
the  whole  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  but  more  probably  they  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  or  absorbed  by  the  original 
Greenlanders. 

Scoresby  withdrew  from  the  service 
just  at  the  time  when  his  genius  had 
reached  its  maturity,  and  when  his  ener¬ 
gies  seemed  to  be  most  wanted.  But  he 
had  for  some  time  felt  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
During  his  last  voy.age  he  occupied  him¬ 
self,  among  other  things,  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Seaman's  Prayer-Book,  a 
bold  attempt  to  adapt  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  use  of  sailors, 
which  has  been  extremely  useful,  what¬ 
ever  its  merits  may  be.  After  the  cus¬ 
tomary  preliminaries  had  been  gone 
through,  and  terms  kept  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  ordained :  the  sea  lost  one  of  its 
most  shining  lights,  and  the  Church  of 
England  gained  a  respectable  evangeHc.al 
minister.  It  is  not  for  us  to  question 
whether  his  piety  and  great  influence 
might  not  have  been  more  serviceable  to 
the  Gospel  had  he  continued  afloat ;  ho 
acted  on  his  convictions,  and  never  re¬ 
pented  of  the  change. 

That  change,  however,  broke  in  some 
measure  the  unity  of  his  career.  But  not 
altogether ;  for  one  of  his  first  appoint¬ 
ments  was  to  the  Mariners’  Church,  Liv¬ 
erpool,  where  he  pre.ached  sermons  which 
have  l^en  considered  models  of  such  dis¬ 
courses  as  sailors  should  hear.  The 
health  of  his  second  wife  soon  retidered 
a  change  to  the  south  needful ;  and  ho 
undertook  the  incumbency  of  Bedford 
Chapel,  Exeter.  There  he  labored  very 
hard  and  very  successfully  ;  there  also  he 
underwent  severe  discipline,  losing,  in 
brief  succession,  his  only  sons  —  sons 
whose  promise  was  the  joy  of  his  heart. 
In  the  year  1839,  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Simeon  invited  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  vacant  oflice  of  Vicar  of  Brad¬ 
ford.  After  much  demur,  ho  undertook 
this  great  and  difficult  charge.  Seven 
years  he  spent  there  of  uninterrupted 
toil,  controversy,  and  trouble;  but  wo 
shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  long 
and  harassing  contest  in  which  he  became 
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involved.  It  was  connected  with  the 
revenues  of  his  office  ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  he  was  in  the  right.  But  his 
unflinching  resolution,  though  of  much 
service  to  liis  successors,  ruined  his  own 
usefulness  and  peace,  and  led  to  his  re¬ 
moval.  He  settled  in  Torquay ;  and  an 
occasional  afternoon  service  was  the  only 
ecclesiastical  duty  that  he  ever  afterward 
engaged  in. 

Through  all  these  years,  however,  he 
paid  unintermitting  attention  to  science 
— always  in  the  practical  interest  of  navi- 

f  .ation,  and  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
le  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  sessions 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  and  w'as  one  of  its 
highest  authorities  in  every  thing  per¬ 
taining  to  magnetism.  lie  paid  two  visits 
to  America ;  and  in  one  ot  the  outward 
voyages  made  those  curious  observations 
on  the  Atlantic  waves  which  have  been 
road,  in  his  own  published  paper  and  in 
the  daily  prints,  with  so  much  interest. 
Never  was  before  old  Ocean  w’atched  in 
his  furious  moods  with  such  cool  and  sci- 
entiflc  criticism.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
to  give  up  all  hope  .as  to  the  ‘success  of 
the  Franklin  search  expeditions.  He  took 
the  lead  in  the  “  Arctic  Committee,”  and 
did  more  than  any  man  to  stimulate  the 
public  zeal ;  and  we  may  imagine  with 
what  generous  congratulations  he  would 
have  welcomed  back  Captain  M’Clintock, 
had  he  been  spared  to  see  the  result  of 
his  expedition.  It  may  be  said,  that  he 
fell  a  victim  to  his  scientific  ardor ;  for,  in 
1855,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Austr.a- 
lia,  partly  for  his  health’s  sake,  but  really 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  experi¬ 
ments  upon  the  disturbances  of  the  com¬ 
pass  in  iron  ships.  His  services  in  this 
branch  of  nautical  science  had  been  very 
great ;  in  flict,  the  invaluable  “  Admiralty 
compass”  was  his  invention,  though  his 
claims  were  never  directly  acknowledged. 

The  ill-fated  Royal  Charter  was  the 
ship  selected  for  his  object ;  and  certain 
Liverpool  Associations  subscribed  a  sum 
for  all  extra  expenses.  The  account  of 
his  voyage,  published  since  his  death,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  modern  sea- 
narratives.  He  was  the  chapl.aiu  on  both 


voyages,  having  “  a  compact  parish  of 
four  or  five  hundred  souls.”  His  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  southeni  world  were  highly 
satisfactory ;  the  return-voyage  was  as 
pleasant  as  it  could  be ;  and  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  August,  1850,  he  landed  in  the 
Mersey.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that, 
little  more  than  three  yeara  afterward, 
the  Royal  Charter,  which  had  thus  been 
the  subject  of  experiments  calculated  to 
save  countless  lives  in  the  future,  was  the 
victim  of  one  of  the  most  appalling  catas¬ 
trophes  of  modern  times. 

Within  a  few  months  of  his  return  he 
died.  His  end  was  peace.  He  was  buri¬ 
ed  in  Upton  churchyard,  amidst  the  sin¬ 
cere  mourning  of  the  town,  all  the  shijw 
having  their  flags  half-mast  high. 

We  lay  down  this  interesting  volume 
with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  read¬ 
ing  the  record  of  a  worthy  life.  Scores- 
by  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  highest 
type  of  the  English  sailor,  a  skillful,  sci¬ 
entific,  God-fearing  seaman,  who  never 
sought  his  own  ends.  Though  the  unity 
of  his  life  W’as  broken  by  his  change  of 
profession,  yet  one  guiding  principle  is 
alw’ays  seen  in  operation  — the  desire  to 
elev.ate  the  sailor  both  in  science  and  in 
religion.  His  heart  was  always  on  the 
main  ;  he  worked  hard,  and  in  an  endless 
variety  of  ways,  for  the  good  of  British 
maritime  commerce,  and  he  now  wails 
for  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  pos¬ 
terity.  llis  works  are  very  numerous, 
and  defy  classification.  Those  of  them 
which  are  purely  religious  will  not  m.ain- 
tain  their  place  in  our  literature;  they 
h.ave  the  g.arrulity  of  the  sailor  in  them, 
and  seldom  rise  much  above  common¬ 
place.  But  his  scientific  papers  are  of 
high  value ;  and  it  would  be  an  excellent 
service  to  winnow  them  of  their  chaflT,  to 
give  to  oblivion  w'hat  may  now  be  obso¬ 
lete,  and  publish  the  rest  in  a  few  com¬ 
pact  and  popular  volumes. 

Whitby  has  reason  to  bo  proud  of  the 
name  of  Scorcsby.  Any  one  who  may 
visit  that  old  town  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  an  inspection  of  the  museum  which  he 
endowed  there  with  some  of  the  most 
precious  waifs  and  strays  of  his  Arctic 
accumulation. 
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The  gorilla  is  a  quadrumanoas  auimal, 
whose  bight  w'hen  erect  usually  varies 
from  five  feet  two  inches  to  five  feet  eight 
inches,  although  one  skeleton  is  said  to 
exist  reaching  six  feet  two  inches.  If  we 
understand  M.  du  Chaillu  rightly,  these 
measiiretnents  extend  to  the  tip  of  the 
toe,  instead  of  to  the  heel,  according  to 
the  method  by  which  the  bight  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  is  taken  ;  if  so,  the  average 
stature  of  the  animal  is  several  inches  less 
than  that  of  man.  The  color  of  the  go-  ^ 
rilla's  skin  is  an  intense  black ;  but  the 
male  animal,  on  being  viewed  at  a  short 
distance,  does  not  ap|>ear  thus  black,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  covered  with  hair,  the  color  of 
which,  nearly  all  over  the  body,  is  a  sort 
of  iron-gray — its  peculiarity  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  individual  hairs  are  ring¬ 
ed  alternately  black  and  gray.  The  head 
is  covered  with  reddish  brown  hair,  short, 
and  extending  almost  to  the  neck.  The 
reddish  crown  which  covers  the  scalp  of 
the  male  is  not  ajiparent  in  the  female  till 
she  is  almost  grown  up.  Her  hair  is  black, 
with  a  decided  tinge  of  red,  and  not  ring¬ 
ed  as  in  the  male.  In  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  is  bare  ; 
and  in  both  the  hair  is  found  to  be  worn 
off  the  back,  but  only  in  very  old  females. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  is  due  to  their  sit¬ 
ting  at  night  with  their  backs  resting 
agmnst  trees  under  which  they  sleep. 

The  longest  and  darkest  hair — some¬ 
times  over  two  inches  long  —  is  on  the 
arms  ;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow 
it  grows  downward,  on  the  fore-arm  it 
grows  upward.  The  back  of  the  hand 
is  hairy  as  far  as  the  division  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  those,  as  in  man,  being  covered  with 
short,  thin  hairs.  The  lower,  or  posterior 
extremities,  are  also  thickly  covered  with 
hair,  which  on  the  foot  extends  to  the 
division  of  the -toes.  Very  old  gorillas, 
the  negroes  say,  become  gray  all  over. 
Compared  with  the  other  anthropoid  apes, 
the  gorilla,  owing  to  his  enormous  supra¬ 
orbital  ridge,  seems  to  have  a  remarka¬ 
bly  flat  and  retreating  forehead.  He  has 
an  immense,  overhanging  frontal  ridge, 


and  the  eyes  are  deeply  sunken,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  face  the  expression  of  a  con¬ 
stant  savage  scowl.  The  jaws  are  exceed- 
ingly  projecting,  of  great  weight  and  tre¬ 
mendous  pow’cr,  and,  in  the  male  espe¬ 
cially,  are  furnished  with  enormous  canine 
teeth,  approaching  to  the  character  of 
tusks.  “  The  eyebrows  are  thin,  but  not 
well  defined,  and  are  almost  lost  in  the 
hair  of  the  scalp.  The  eyelashes  are  thin 
also.  The  eyes  are  wide  apart.  The  cars 
are  smaller  th.an  those  of  man,  and  in  form 
closely  resemble  the  human  ear.  They 
are  almost  on  the  same  parallel  with  the 
eyes.  On  a  front  view  of  the  face,  the 
nose  is  flat,  but  somewhat  prominent,  more 
so  tlian  any  other  ape.”  The  shouldera  are 
extraordinarily  broad,  and  the  chest  im¬ 
mense.  The  pectoral  regions  in  the  male 
show  slightly  projecting  a  pair  of  nip¬ 
ples  as  in  the  other  apes  and  in  the  human 
species.  The  female  mamm®  have  but  a 
slight  development.  The  abdomen  is  very 
large  and  prominent.  The  arms  arc  enor¬ 
mously  strong,  and  reach  all  but  down 
to  the  knees.  The  fore-arm  is  nearly  of 
uniform  size  from  the  wrist  to  the  el¬ 
bow.  The  legs  are  remarkably  short,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  calf.  The  hands,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  male,  are  of  immense  size, 
the  fingers  short  and  thick,  “  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  middle  finger  at  the  first 
joint  bein"  in  some  gorillas  over  six 
inches.”  The  thumb  is  shorter  than  in 
man,  and  not  half  so  thick  as  the  fore-fin¬ 
ger.  The  foot,  though  longer  than  the 
hand,  is  broad,  and  lo<^s  somewhat  like  a 
giant  hand  of  immense  power  and  grasp. 
The  great  toe,  or  “  hallux,”  reaches  only 
to  the  end  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  se¬ 
cond  toe,  and  diverges  from  the  other 
toes  at  an  angle  of  60®  from  the  axis  of 
the  foot  In  both  position  and  function,  it 
[  is  a  true  thumb,  mch  of  its  two  joints 
!  measured,  in  one  specimen,  six  and  a 
half  inches  in  circumference.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  toes  are  partly  united  by 
a  web. 

The  gorilla  usually  walks  on  all-fours. 
The  arms  being  very  long,  the  head  and 
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breast  are  raised  considerably,  and  he  ap- 

1>ear8,  as  he  proceeds,  to  be  half-erect. 
Ic  docs  not  place  the  palm  of  his  hand 
on  the  ground,  but  the  backs  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  which  are  seini-fiexed,  the  skin  on  the 
inidclle  phalanx  and  knuckles  being,  in 
consequence,  callous  and  very  thick.  M. 
du  Chaillu  says  that  the  leg  and  arm  on 
the  same  side  move  together,  which  gives 
the  beast  a  curious  waddle  ;  also  that  the 
hind-legs  move  between  the  arms,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  8umewh.at  bowed  outward.  The 
gorilla  can  run  at  great  speed.  Although 
he  ordinarily  progresses  on  all-fours,  he 
not  nnfrequently  walks  erect,  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  says  M.  du  Chaillu,  that  he  can 
do  so  with  greater  ease  and  for  a  longer 
time  than  either  the  chimpanzee  or  the 
nshiego-mbouve.  When  standing  up,  his 
knees  are  bent  at  the  joints  outward, 
and  his  back  has  a  stoop  forward.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  in  this  position,  his  legs  seem  to 
totter  beneath  his  weight,  and  he  uses 
his  long  arms  in  a  clumsy  way  to  balance 
himself  and  keep  up  bis  ill- sustained 
equilibrium.  The  strength  of  the  goril¬ 
la  is  enormous.  With  his  arms  ho  can 
break  trees  from  four  to  six  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  with  one  blow  of  his  huge 
paw,  armed  with  its  mails,  he  easily  breaks 
the  breastbone  of  a  man,  crushes  his  skull, 
or  tears  out  his  entrails.  M.  du  Chaillu 
says  that  a  negro,  while  out  hunting  tcith 
him,  attempted  to  shoot  a  male  gorilla, 
that  his  gun  missed  fire,  and  that,  being 
then  defenseless,  he  was  instantly  struck 
down  by  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  the  walls 
of  which  were  torn  open,  laying  bare  part 
of  the  intestines.  Beside  the  negro  lay 
his  gun.  The  stock  was  broken,  .and  the 
barrel  was  not  only  bent,  but  flattened. 
This  flattening  affords  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  enormous  strength  of  the  animal's 
jaw  and  of  his  temporal  muscles,  as  the  bar¬ 
rel  bore  plainly  the  marks  of  Ins  teeth.  * 
The  only  sounds  uttered  by  the  female 
and  young,  w’hich  w’ere  heard  by  M.  du 
Ch.aillu,  were  sudden  cries  or  shrieks  ex¬ 
pressive  of  alarm  when  intruded  upon. 
The  male,  when  disturbed,  emits  “  sever¬ 
al  sharp  barks  like  an  enraged  or  mad  dog, 
whereupon  ensues  a  long,  deeply-guttural. 


•  Professor  Owen,  in  his  paper  “  On  the  Gorilla,” 
(Proc.  ZooL  Soc.,  January  1 1th,  1859,)  says  he  was 
told  by  the  captain  of  a  Bristol  trader,  that  a  negro 
at  the  Gaboon  had  shown  him  “a  gun  barrel  bent 
and  partly  flattened  by  the  bite  of  a  wounded  goril¬ 
la  in  its  death-struggle.”  Haro  two  gun-barrels  been 
tlius  bent  and  flattened  ? 


rolling  roar,  continued  for  over  a  minute, 
and  which,  doubled  and  multiplied  by  the 
surrounding  echoes  of  the  forest,  fills  the 
hunter'sears  with  the  deep-rolling  thunder 

of  an  approaching  storm . I 

have  reason  to  believe,”  he  adds,  “  that  I 
have  he.trd  this  roar  at  a  distauce  of  three 
miles.” 

There  seems  to  be  very  generally,  iii 
the  minds  of  the  natives  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  gorilla,  a  strong  instinctive 
feeling  of  his  hum.an  attributes.  Speaking 
of  a  young  female  gorilla  which  he  had 
caught,  and  which  soon  afterward  died, 
M.  du  Chaillu  says : 

“While  she  was  alive,  no  woman  who  was 
enetinte,  nor  the  husband  of  such  woman  dare 
approach  her  cage ;  they  believed  firmly,  that 
should  the  husband  of  a  woman  with  child,  or 
the  woman  herself^  see  a  gorilla,  even  a  dead 
one,  she  would  give  birth  to  a  gorilla  and  not  to 
a  man-child.  This  superstition,”  he  says,  “  I 
have  noticed  among  other  tribes  too,  and  only 
in  the  case  of  the  gorilla.  .  .  .  The  natives 
believe,  in  all  this  country,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  gorilla  which  is  the  residence  of  certain  spirits 
of  departed  negroes.  Such  gorillas,  the  natives 
believe,  can  never  be  caught  or  killed ;  and  also 
they  have  much  more  shrewdness  and  sense 
than  the  common  animal ;  in  fact,  in  these  '  pos¬ 
sessed  ’  beasts,  it  would  seem  that  the  intclli- 

?;ence  of  man  is  united  with  the  strength  and 
erocity  of  the  beast” 

After  M.  du  Chaillu’s  first  interview 
with  the  gorilla,  be  writes : 

“  I  protest  I  felt  almost  like  a  murderer  when 
I  saw  the  gorilla  this  first  time.  As  they  ran, 
they  looked  fearfully  like  hairy  men  ;  their 
heads  down,  their  bodies  inclined  forward,  their 
whole  appearance  like  men  running  for  their 
lives.” 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  goril¬ 
la’s  death-cry  when  shot  as  a 

“Ilalf-roar,  half-shriek,  which,  while  it  an¬ 
nounces  to  the  hunter  his  safety,  yet  tingles  in 
his  ears  with  a  dreadful  note  of  human  agony. 
It  is  this  lurking  reminiscence  of  humanity,  in¬ 
deed,  which  makes  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
of  the  hunter’s  excitement  in  his  attack  of  the 
gorilla,”  and  elsewhere  he  adds,  “  there  is 
enough  likeness  to  humanity  in  this  beast  to 
make  a  dead  one  an  awful  sight  even  to  accus¬ 
tomed  eyes  as  mine  were  by  this  time.  .  .  . 

It  was  as  though  I  had  killed  some  monstrous 
creation  which  yet  had  something  of  humanity 
in  it  Well  as  1  knew  that  this  was  an  error,  I 
could  not  help  the  feeling.” 

Despite  his  iinraense  canine  teeth,  and 
his  vast  strength,  enabling  him,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  capture  and  kill  almost  every  ani- 
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Dial  frequenting  the  forest,  the  gorilla  is  a 
strict  vegetarian.  He  is  fond  of  the  wild 
sugar-cane,  the  white  ribs  of  the  pine¬ 
apple  leaf,  the  pith  of  some  trees,  and  a 
pulpy  pear-shaped  fruit,  growing  close  to 
the  ground,  called  the  tondo.  (M.  du 
Cbaillu  says:  ^1  also  am  very  fond  of 
the  subdued  and  grateful  acid  of  this 
fruit,  which  the  Begrues  eat  as  well  as  the 
gorilla.”)  He  also  feeds  upon  a  kind  of 
nut,  the  shell  of  which  is  so- hard  that  it 
lequires  a  strong  blow  with  a  heavy  ham¬ 
mer  to  crack  it.  It  has  been  suggested 
tliat  the  enormous  strength  of  the  animal’s 
iaws,  and  of  the  temporal  muscles,  has 
been  developed  by  the  effort  to  crack 
these  nuts.  Considering  the  size  and 
rausoular  force  of  the  animal,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  food,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
be  a  huge  feeder,  and  must  quickly  clear 
any  limited  area  of  the  nonrishment  ap¬ 
propriate  for  it.  The  gorilla  is  necessa¬ 
rily,  therefore,  a  great  wanderer  in  search 
of  fresh  supplias,  and  in  **  constant  battle 
M'ith  famine.”  It  is  not  gregarious ;  more 
than  two  adults,  male  and  female,  never 
being  found  in  company.  A  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  young  do  associate ;  as  many 
ns  five  having  been  seen  together.  Some¬ 
times  an  old  m.ale,  we  presume  a  widow¬ 
er,  like  the  “  rogue  elephant,”  wanders 
companionless.  “  He  is  particularly  mo¬ 
rose  and  malignant,  and  d.*ingerous  to  ap¬ 
proach.”  The  female  .and  young,  and 
even  the  male,  unless  suddenly  encounter¬ 
ed,  are  so  sh^  at  the  approach  of  man  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  their  habits.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  young 
gorillas  sleep  in  trees  for  protection  from 
wild  beasts.  It  seems  more  doubtful 
whether  the  adult  female  invariably  does 
so,  and  tolerably  certain  that  the  adult 
male  never  does.  It  is  his  custom  to  seat 
himself  for  the  night  with  his  back  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  keeping  guard,  it  is 
believed,  while  his  mate  and  offspring  are 
reposing  on  the  branches  above.  M.  du 
Chaillu’s  experience  of  two  young  gorillas, 
one  a  male,  which  he  seems  to  have  kept 
about  sixteen  days,  and  the  other  a  fe¬ 
male,  which  he  kept  ten  days,  leads  him 
to  believe  that  the  animal  is  wholly  un¬ 
tamable.  They  both  resisted  capture  with 
great  strength  and  vehemence ;  one  of 
the  Negroes  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the 
male  received  a  severe  bite  from  him  on 
the  hand,  and  another  had  a  piece  taken 
out  of  his  leg.  The  little  brute,  though 
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in  age  the  merest  baby,  constantly  rushed 
at  his  captors.  After  being  put  in  a  bam¬ 
boo  cage  he  was  perfectly  furious,  dart¬ 
ing  at  every  one  who  came  near  him  ;  he 
bit  the  bamboos  of  his  house,  glared  at  his 
attendants  with  sullen  ferocious  eyes,  and 
showed  in  every  motion  a  thoroughly  m.a- 
licious  and  intractable  disposition.*  Hav¬ 
ing  twice  escaped  from  his  bamboo  cage, 
he  was  confined  by  a  chain  ;  after  which, 
says  du  Chaillu, 

“  he  added  the  vice  of  treachery  to  his  others. 
He  would  come  sometimes  quite  readily  to  eat 
out  of  my  hand,  but  while  I  stood  oy  him 
would  suddenly — looking  me  all  the  time  in  the 
face,  to  keep  my  attention — put  out  his  foot  and 
grasp  at  my  leg.  Several  times  he  tore  my 
pantaloons  in  this  manner,  quick  retreat  on  my 
part  saving  my  person.  .  .  .  The  Negroes 
could  not  come  near  him  at  all  without  setting 
him  in  a  rage.” 

M.  du  Chaillu  tried  what  starvation 
w'ould  do  toward  breaking  his  spirit, 
but  in  vain.  Speaking  of  both  his 
little  captives,  he  says  ;  “  In  no  (wise 
could  any  treatment  of  mine,  kind  or 
harsh,  subdue  these  little  monsters  from 
their  first  and  lasting  ferocity  and  malig¬ 
nity.”  They  both  died. 

When  hunted,  or  intruded  on  by  man,* 
the  female  gorilla  rushes  off  with  loud  and 
sudden  cries  or  shiieks.  The  young  go¬ 
rillas,  except  the  babies  in  arms,  do  the 
same ;  the  latter  “  grasps  its  mother  about 
the  neck,  and  hangs  beneath  her  breast, 
with  its  little  legs  about  her  body,”  and 
is  thus  borne  off.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  adult  male  goiilla  is  far  otherwise. 
It  is  believed  that  sometimes,  when  he 
he.ars  the  approach  of  the  hunters,  he 
quietly  avoids  them,  for  occasionally  he 
has  been  tracked  a  considerable  distance 
before  being  overtaken.  The  moment  he 
sees  his  foe,  however,  he  not  only  gives 
no  sign  of  fear,  but  with  deliberate  cou¬ 
rage  advances  upon  him  slowly,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  fate.  The  only  altenua- 
tive  of  the  hunter  is  to  kill  or  bo  killed. 
Eisca}>e  is  impossible,  and  no  arm  except 
a  good  gun,  rifle,  or  revolver,  is  a  reliable 
weapon  for  attack  or  defense.  The  peril 
of  the  hunter’s  position  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  he  must  not  fire* on  his  assailant 
till  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  him.  The 
dense  vegetation  of  the  forest  makes  the 
aim  dangerously  uncertain  at  greater  dis¬ 
tances,  while  fatal  accuracy  is  the  only 
chance  the  hunter  has  of  saving  himself. 
Should  the  gun  miss  fire,  or  fiiil  to  kill,  he 
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i«  lost.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  gorilla,  that  he  evinces 
no  desire  either  to  torture  his  victim  or 
even  to  be  assured  of  his  death,  lie  is 
8.atisfied  when  his  foe  is  effectually  disa¬ 
bled.  Having  struck  him  down,  he  docs 
not  condescend  to  ^ive  him  a  second 
blow,  but  quietly  retires,  leaving  him  to 
his  fate.  His  manner  of  advance  to  bat¬ 
tle  is  very  remarkable.  On  seeing  his 
enemy,  he  first  utters  several  short  bark¬ 
like  yells,  which  denote  his  rage,  and  have 
a  peculiarly  horrible  effect,  accompanied 
with  terrible  scowls  of  savage  fury.  The 
short  hair  of  the  scalp  and  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  are  rapidly  agitated ;  his  huge 
teeth  are  ground  together  so  forcibly  that 
the  sound  is  distinctly  heard,  and  his 
wrinkled  face  is  contorted  with  ferocious 
excitement.  He  advances  a  short  distance 
ill  the  erect  position  w’ith  slow  deliberate 
step,  then  stops,  and  seemingly  in  a  spirit 
of  defiance,  beats  his  capacious  chest  with 
such  vehemence  that  the  drum-like  sound 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance ;  he 
again  advances,  again  stops,  and,  throwing 
back  his  head,  utters  his  tremendous  roar, 
already  described,  and  occasionally  will 
even  sit  down  on  a  rock  or  branch  of  a 
tree,  giving  expression,  meanwhile,  to  his 
terrible  rage.  At  length  he  approaches, 
intending  to  close  with  his  enemy,  when, 
at  the  critical  moment,  one  shot  usually 
kills  him,  and  ho  falls  forward  to  the 
ground.  Like  man,  he  dies  very  easily, 
having  none  of  that  tenacity  of  life  which 
distinguishes  many  wild  animals. 

“  The  Negroes  never  attack  the  gorilla  with 
other  weapons  than  guns ;  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  fur  interior  where  no  European  guns  had 
yet  reached,  as  among  the  Apingi,  this  great 
beast  roamed  unmolested,  the  monarch  of  the 
forest  To  kill  a  gorilla  gives  a  hunter  a  life¬ 
long  reputation  for  courage  and  enterprise,  even 
among  the  bravest  of  the  Negro  trib^  who  are 
generally,  it  may  be  said,  not  lacking  in  this 
quality  of  courage. 

“  The  natives  of  the  interior  are  very  fond  of 
the  meat  of  the  gorilla,  and  other  apes.  Gorilla 
meat  is  dark-red,  and  tough ;  the  sea-shore  tribes 
do  not  eat  it,  and  are  insult^  by  the  offer  of  it, 
because  they  suspect  some  affinity  between  the 
animal  and  themselves.  In  the  interior  some 
families  refuse  to  cat  gorilla  meat,  from  the  su¬ 
perstitious  belief  (explained  at  length  by  M.  du 
Chaillu)  that  at  some  time  one  of  their  female 
ancestors  has  brought  forth  a  gorilla.” 

Among  the  anthropoid  apes,  no  one 
species  concentrates  in  itself  all  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  which  as  a  chss  they  exhibit 
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striking  re.seinblances  to  man.  The  gorilla 
in  many  respects  approaches  nearest,  in 
others  the  Chimpanzee  and  its  allies, 
while  in  othera  certain  points  of  likeness 
in  the  orang  are  even  yet  more  striking. 
It  is  only  when  wo  come  to  compare  or¬ 
gan  with  organ,  that  we  discover  the 
various  degrees  in  which  on  particular 
points  the  several  species  recede  farther 
from,  and  on  others  approach  nearer  to 
man.  Wo  shall  now  attempt  to  indicate 
first  the  most  salient  points  of  zoological 
structure  by  which  the  comparative  near¬ 
ness  of  each  of  the  higher  apes  to  man  is 
established,  and  shall  then  exhibit  the 
broader  and  more  general  analogies  which 
countenance  the  idea  of  a  positive  rela¬ 
tionship.  We  hope  so  to  array  the  more 
striking  and  obvious  of  the  vast  crowd  of 
facts  bearing  on  these  questions,  that  with 
moderate  attention  they  will  not  appear 
too  technical  for  easy  comprehension  by 
non-professional  readers. 

Dr.  Wj^man,  of  Boston,  United  States, 
and  Professor  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  con¬ 
sider  that  all  anatomical  resemblances  to 
man  which  distinguish  the  different  si- 
mise  being  fairly  estimated,  the  chimpan¬ 
zee  still  holds  his  preeminence  as  the 
most  anthropoid  ape.  Professor  Owen, 
for  reasons  which  seem  to  us  more  valid, 
concludes  that  the  tailless  quadrumana 
recede  from  the  human  type  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order ;  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang, 
gibbon. 

Compared  w’ith  the  other  anthropoid 
apes,  the  gorilla  is  described  as  far  more 
savage  and  ferocious ;  characteristics 
scarcely  accordant,  however,  with  the 
comparative  form  of  his  brain.  In  the 
chimpanzee,  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
skull  is  smooth  and  convex,  although 
there  are  well-marked  ridges  on  either 
side  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal 
muscles,  and  one  of  the  gibbons  —  the 
siamang — approaches  the  chimpanzee  in 
these  respects  ;  but  in  the  orang  and 
gorilla  there  runs  along  the  head  from 
before  backward  a  strong  intermuscular 
bony  crest,  where  the  two  temporal  mus¬ 
cles  meet,  which  gives  to  these  animals 
a  far  more  carnivorous  aspect.  The  enor¬ 
mous  supra  -  orbital  ridge  distinguishes 
each,  but  in  the  gorilla  it  is  more  massive. 
The  sexual  difference  as  exhibited  in  the 
canine  teeth  of  the  gorilla  is  very  great, 
those  of  the  male  being,  relatively  to 
those  of  the  female,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
other  simue,  enormously  developed.  The 
31 
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cranial  cavity  is  almost  wholly  behind  the  marrow  is  continuous  with  the  brain, 
orbits ;  the  depressions  for  the  cerebral  Of  all  the  antliro|K>id  apes,  the  orang  has 
convolutions  are  less  marked,  and  the  or-  the  preeminence  in  respect  to  the  number 
bits  are  less  distinctly  defined.  These  of  ribs,  which  in  him  are  the  same  as  in 
characteristics,  together  with  many  other  man  ;  the  others  have  thirteen  and  some 
structural  details  respectifig  the  skull,  fourteen  pairs ;  while,  again,  many  of  the 
which  we  should  despair  of  making  intel-  lower  apes  have  only  twelve  pairs,  as  in 
ligihle  to  our  readers,  justify  Dr.  Wyman  the  orang  and  man. 
and  Professor  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  .as  it  The  sujMjrior  extremities  of  the  sianiang 
seems  to  us,  if  the  skull  alone  be  regarded,  .and  orang  nearly  touch  the  ground  when 
in  ranking  the  gorilla  below  the  chimpan-  those  animals  are  erect ;  the  fingers  of  the 
zee.  The  skulls  of  young  gorillas,  male  chimpanzee  reach  somewhat  below  the 
and  female,  and  those  of  the  chimpanzee  knee ;  those  of  the  gorilla,  by  reaching 
and  its  allies,  are  scarcely  distinguishable;  only  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  prove 
but  the  skull  of  the  adult  male  gorilla  un-  him  in  this  respect  nearest  to  man.  The 
dergoes  a  wonderful  metamorphosis  in  shoulder-blade  of  the  siamang  is  broader, 
the  direction  of  the  lower  brutes.  The  and  so  far  more  anthropoid  than  that  of 
bony  palate  of  the  gorilla  recedes  from  the  chimpanzee :  but  the  gorilla’s  ap- 
th.at  of  m.an  by  its  narrowmess;  th.at  of  proaches  still  nearer  to  that  of  man. 
the  chimpanzee  approaches  by  its  relative  Very  significant  also  of  the  human  aflini- 
breadth  ;  the  gorilla  is  also  inferior  by  ties  of  the  gorilla  is  the  superior  length 
the  more  quadrate  outline  of  the  upper  of  the  arm  (humerus)  to  the  fore-arm  ns 
jaw,  and  by  the  later  anchylosis  (bony  compared  with  the  proportions  of  those 
union)  of  the  intermaxillary  bones ;  but,  parts  in  the  cliimpanzee.  The  orang  re- 
on  the  other  h.and,  the  intermaxillary  cedes  from  man  in  the  singular  fact  that 
portion  of  the  p.alate  in  ivhich  the  incisor  he  has  nine  bones  in  the  wiist,  whereas 
teeth  are  develoj>ed  projects  less  in  the  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  have  only 
gorilla  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  The  feji-  eight,  the  same  number  .as  in  man.  Be- 
tures  in  which  the  gorilla’s  skull  ap-  fore  the  gorilla  was  known  in  Eurojie,  the 
proaches  the  carnivora  are  in  a  great  de-  siamang  was  believed  to  surp.ass  all  other 
gree  re])o.ated  in  the  skull  of  the  orang :  apes  in  respect  to  the  perfection  of  its 
comparing  the  skull  of  the  orang  and  of  hand,  and  especially  to  the  length  and 
the  chimpanzee,  we  find  the  general  disposition  of  the  thumb,  but  it  must  now 
structure  of  the  former  much  inferior  to  yield  its  place  to  the  gorilla,  whose  palm 
the  latter ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  being  almost  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  .ap- 
whereas  by  the  separation  of  the  sphenoid  proaches  closely  to  the  human  propor- 
from  the  parietal  bone — by  an  interven-  tions ;  the  fingers  by  their  shortness  are 
ing  projection  of  the  tempor.al — observa-  also  more  anthropoid  than  those  of  the 
blc  m  the  chimpanzee,  this  black  ape  ex-  chimpiinzee.  No  less  decisively  anthro- 
hibits  a  conformation  divergent  from  the  poid  is  the  form  of  the  |)elvi8,  distin- 
Caucasian  skull,  but  identicjil  with  that  guished  as  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  pel- 
of  the  Negro;  the  red  orang — w’hose  vis  of  other  apes,  by  its  greater  breadth 
sphenoid  and  parietal  bones  come  in  con-  in  proportion  to  its  length,  .and  by  the 
tact  —  shows  in  this  respect  an  affinity  bending  forward  of  the  hiji-bones,  thus 
with  the  Cauc.asi.an  race.  The  chimp.an-  forming  a  true  pelvic  concavity ;  in  re- 
zee,  by  the  early  anchylosis  of  the  inter-  spec’t  to  this  structure  the  kooloo  kamba 
maxillary  bone,  the  greater  0|)enne6S  of  ranks  next  to  the  gorilla  in  nearness  to 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  proper-  man.  In  so  far  as  the  pelvis  is  concerned, 
tionate  size  of  its  teeth,  and  the  larger  the  siamang,  by  “the  quite  .anthropomor- 
widih  between  the  eyes,  surpasses  the  phic  disposition  of  the  iliac  [hip]  bones,” 
orang  in  its  likeness  to  man.  The  sia-  according  to  Vrolik,  ranks  next  to  the 
in.ang  (the  highest  of  the  gibbons)  also  kooloo  kamba,  and  hence  above  both 
makes  a  greater  approach  to  man  than  the  orang  and  chimpanzee;  as  he  .also 
the  gorilla,  in  so  far  as  it  has  no  longitu-  docs,  in  the  opinion  of  this  natur.alist, 
dinal  crest  on  the  skull,  a  less  prominence  by  the  peculiarities  of  development  of 
of  the  facial  part,  and  a  vertical  direction  the  vertebne,  by  their  distribution,  by 
and  rounded  form  of  chin  ;  but  is  mark-  the  character  of  the  sacrum,  and  also  by 
edly  inferior  by  the  b.ackward  position  of  the  conformation  of  the  breast-bone.  By 
the  aperture  through  which  the  spinal  another  strange  peculiarity,  namely,  the 
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absence  of  the  “  round  ligament”  within 
tlic  hip-joint — the  orang  recedes  further 
than  the  chimpanzee  from  man.  The 
lower  limbs,  though  characteristically 
short  in  the  gorilla,  are  larger  in  projxjr- 
tiou  to  the  upper  limbs,  and  also  to  the  en¬ 
tire  trunk  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  the  foot,  the  anthropoid  apes  ap- 
jiroach  man  in  the  following  order:  gorilla, 
gibbon,  [according  to  Vrt>lik,]  chimpanzee, 
orang.  The  heel  in  the  gorilla  is  shaped 
and  proportioned  more  like  the  human 
calcaueum  (heel-bone)  than  in  any  other 
ape.  Although  the  foot  be  articulateil  to 
the  leg  with  a  slight  inversion  of  the  sole, 
ii  is  more  nearly  plantigrade  in  the  go¬ 
rilla  than  in  the  chimpanzee. 

lieferring  to  the  gorilla.  Professor 
Owen  remarks :  “  In  the  hind  limbs,  chief¬ 
ly  noticeable,  was  the  first  appearance,  in 
a  quadrumanous  scries,  of  a  muscular  dc- 
velopmeut  of  the  glutmus,  causing  a  small 
buttock  to  project  over  each  tuber  ischii. 
This  structure,  with  the  peculiar  expanse 
(in  quadrumana)  of  the  iliac  [hip]  bones, 
leads  to  an  inference  that  the  gorilla  must 
naturally  and  with  more  ease  resort  occa¬ 
sionally  to  station  and  progression  on  the 
lower  limbs  th.'in  any  other  ape.”  Con¬ 
firmatory  of  this  inference,  M.  du  Chail- 
lu  says :  “After  having  observed  the  live 
gorilla,  and  studied  carefully  its  mode  of 
progression,  I  come  to  the  conviction, 
that  in  its  mode  of  progression  the  goril¬ 
la  is  the  nearest  akin  to  man  of  all  the 
anthropoid  apes.” 

The  brains  of  the  apes,  if  arranged 
only  in  I’espect  to  size,  would  appear  relat¬ 
ed  to  man  in  the  following  order:  gorilla, 

kooloo  kamba,  -I  chimpanzee,  ) 

^  (  orang  utang,  )  = 

mbouvo,  gibbon  ;  but  if  regard  be  had  to 
form  as  well  as  size,  and  to  the  several 
features  of  resemblance  to,  or  divergence 
from,  the  human  character,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  gorilla  could  still  hold  the 
tiist  place  in  the  simian  rank.  From  this 


point  of  view  the  kooloo  kamba  (if  the 
solitary  sjiecimeu  obtained  may  be  trusted 
as  typical)  is  undoubtedly  the  most  an¬ 
thropoid  of  apes:  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  its  cranial  capacity  is  the  greatest ; 
its  forehead  is  both  the  highest  and  the 
broadest ;  its  eyes  are  widest  apart ;  and, 
relatively  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain, 
the  anterior  lobes  are  larger  than  in  any 
other  aj)e.  The  general  cerebral  conform¬ 
ation  of  the  chimpanzee,  nshiego  mbotive, 
and  orang  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
kooloo  kamba,  the  chief  difference  being 
inferiority  in  size ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
gibbons  recede  still  further  from  man. 
The  cerebral  convolutions,  however,  of  the 
orang  are  more  complex  than  are  those 
of  the  chimpanzee — a  decisive  proof  of 
nearer  approach  to  man.  Presuming  that 
the  relative  size  of  the  posterior  lobes  of 
the  brain  in  the  orang,  chimpanzee,  and 
gorilla  is  nearly  the  same,  the  much  great¬ 
er  absolute  size  of  those  lobes  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  will,  perhaps,  account  for  the  vehe¬ 
ment  rage  and  ferocity  which  he  is  said 
to  exhibit.  The  smaller  cerebellum  relat¬ 
ively  to  the  cerebrum  in  the  orang  than 
in  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  proves  in 
this  respect  the  orang’s  clc  'er  affinity  to 
man  ;  whereas  the  alleged  great  “  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  cerebellum”  in  the  gorilla, 
if  really  so,  indicates  a  position  propor¬ 
tionately  lower  in  the  anthropoid  scale,  a 
decisive  predominance  of  tue  muscular 
system,  and  of  the  attributes  of  brutality. 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  conclusion 
from  a  more  extensive  examination  of  the 
intercranial  organization  of  the  beast,  the 
enormous  bony  ridges  above  his  eyes,  the 
carnivora-like  crest  along  the  skull,  and 
the  powerful  projecting  jaws  armed  with 
their  great  tusk  like  canines,  certainly  con¬ 
stitute  a  brutal  and  ferocious  form,  which 
W'ith  its  apjwopriate  muscles  is  abundantly 
capable  of  expressing  the  fierce  nature 
and  terrible  fury  of  this  savage  monarch 
of  the  wilderness. 
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in  VBAT  MAVNBR  THS  liOBO  ADKiaAL'S  UAEUAQB  WITH  THB 
QUBSX  WAS  AnVOr>*CBD 

Meanwhile,  the  Lord  Protector,  ac- 
companied  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  con¬ 
tinued  to  walk  through  the  apartments, 
noting  their  splendor  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Perceiving  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
Warwick  sought  still  further  to  iuflame 
his  anger. 

“  What  thinks  your  highness  of  his 
fete  ?”  be  asked.  “  Tis  a  sumptuous  af¬ 
fair.  The  Lord  Admiral  will  ruin  him¬ 
self  if  he  gives  many  such.” 

“  His  prodigality  is  unbounded,”  cried 
Soniei*set. 

“  Yet  he  has  an  object  in  it,”  pursued 
Warwick.  “  Ho  would  have  all  eyes 
turned  on  him  as  toward  the  rising  sun. 
Your  highness  will  do  well  to  be  on  your 
guard,  for  you  may  rest  assured  that  all 
this  display  is  only  part  of  a  dec}vlaid 
scheme  to  supplant  you.  Do  you  not 
note  how  your  brother  has  gathered  round 
him  all  those  of  the  old  nobility  who  are 
known  to  be  unfriendly  to  your  highness  ? 
Do  yon  not  see  that  he  is  trving  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  Romish  party  ?  ^Vith  what  in¬ 
tent  are  Gardiner  and  Tunstal  here  ?” 

“  His  design  is  plain  enough.  But  I 
fear  him  not.” 

“Your  highness  bad  best  not  be  too 
confident.  Do  not  let  him  strengthen 
himself  too  much,  or  he  may  become  too 
powerful  for  you.” 

“  I  would  deprive  him  of  his  post  at 
once,”  cried  Somerset,  “but  he  has  so 
much  influence  with  the  King  that  such  a 
step  might  be  dangerous.  I  must  have 
an  excuse  for  severity.  But  let  us  to  his 
majesty.  Dorset,  I  see,  has  returned  with 
my  lady  Marchioness  and  his  daughter.” 

“  Tlie  King  seems  wondrouely  fond  of 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Mark  how  he  hangs 
upon  her  w'ords,  and  what  a  lover-like 
attitude  he  assumes !  Dorset,  I  am  sure,  I 
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(lersuades  himself  his  daughter  will  one 
day  be  Queen  of  England.” 

“  If  he  indulges  any  such  notion  he  will 
find  himself  mistaken.  But  the  King  is 
too  young  to  have  any  such  thoughts  as 
yet.” 

“  Others  may,  though  he  has  not,”  re¬ 
plied  Warwick 

With  this,  they  moved  on  to  that  part 
of  the  chamber  where  Edward  was  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  young 
monarch  was  so  engrossed  by  iiis  fair 
companion  that  he  scarcely  noticed  the 
Lord  Protector’s  approach. 

“  Your  majesty  appears  much  inter¬ 
ested,”  observed  Somerset  dryly. 

“  I  can  not  fail  to  be  by  my  fair  cousin’s 
discourse,”  Eldward  replied.  “  I  tell  her 
that  we  cau  not  part  with  her  again ;  that 
if  my  lady  Marchiones.s,  her  mother,  re¬ 
turns  to  Bradgate,  she  must  remain  with 
some  lady  of  our  court.  Her  grace  of 
Somerset  will  take  charge  of  her —  will 
you  not,  dear  aunt  ?” 

“  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sire,  if  her 
mother  chooses  to  confide  her  to  me,” 
rejoined  the  Duchess.  , 

“  Her  mother  will  scarce  like  to  part 
with  her,”  inter|)oscd  the  Lord  Protector 
coldly. 

“  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  grace,’’ 
said  the  Marchioness,  “  but  I  have  other 
designs  for  her.” 

“What  other  designs  ?”  cried  Ed- 
w’ard  quickly.  *“  Not  to  take  her  away,  I 
hope  ?” 

“No,  sire,  not  to  take  her  away — but 
the  fact  is,  another  exalted  personage, 
whom  I  am  not  permitted  to  name,  has 
undertaken  to  take  charge  of  her.” 

“  Hum  !  what  means  this  ?”  muttered 
Somerset  suspiciously.  “  Why  is  he  so 
anxious  that  the  Ijtdy  Jane  should  re¬ 
main  at  court  ?  Have  they  contrived  to 
put  some  foolish  thoughts  into  bis  head? 
We  shall  see.  I  have  some  news  for  your 
majesty,”  he  added,  aloud.  “  You  will 
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have  a  war  on  your  hands  ere  long.  The 
Scots  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  your  highness  and  their  in¬ 
fant  queen.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  it,”  cried  Edward. 

“  Then  your  majesty  desires  war  ?”  ob¬ 
served  Somerset. 

“  Xot  so;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tied 
by  any  treaty,  and  I  am  glad,  therefore, 
lliat  it  is  at  an  end.” 

“  But  it  will  be  enforced,”  cried  the 
Protectoir,  “and  then  m.ajesty  must  needs 
abide  by  it.” 

“  Must  abide  by  it  1”  exclaimed  Ed¬ 
ward.  “  By  my  faith,  it  seems  that  the 
treaty  is  to  be  forced  upon  me  as  well  as 
the  young  Queen  of  Scots.  But  I  happen 
to  have  a  will  of  my  own,  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance  I  shall  exercise  it.  Wh.atever  your 
highness  may  think  of  it,  I  will  not  be 
bound  by  this  treaty.” 

“  Sire  !”  excKiinied  the  Lord  Protector. 

“  M.ake  the  war  if  you  please,  and  use 
this  treaty  as  a  pretext,  if  you  are  so 
minded,  but  do  not  exi)ect  me  to  betroth 
myself  to  Mary  Stuart. 

“  Amazement  !”  exclaimed  Somerset. 

“  I  c.an  scarce  credit  what  I  hear.” 

At  this  moment  the  Admiral  came  up 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

“  Oh  !  you  are  come,  gentle  uncle,”  cried 
Edward.  “  Give  me  your  opinion.  Is  it 
right  I  should  be  affianced  to  one  whom 
I  have  never  seen  ?” 

“  I  pray  your  majesty  to  excuse  me,” 
returned  the  Admiral,  evasively.  “  ’  Tis  ' 
a  question  I  would  rather  not  answer.” 

“  Then  I  will  answer  it  myself,”  return¬ 
ed  the  King.  “  Tis  a  self-sacrifice  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  make.  I  will  never 
plight  my  faith  to  one  whom  I  should  not 
care  to  wed.” 

“  Such  a  resolve  is  worthy  of  you,  sire, 
and  I  can  not  but  applaud  it,”  cried  the 
Admiral. 

“  Your  majesty  will  think  differently, 

I  am  peruaded,  when  the  time  comes 
for  decision,”  remarked  the  Protector. 
“  Meantime,  your  august  father’s  instruc¬ 
tions  will  be  carrictl  out,  and  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  treaty  enforced  by  the 
sword.” 

“  These  matters  are  too  grave  for  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  and  must  l>e 
reserved  for  a  more  fitting  opportunity,” 
said  the  Admiral. 

A  seasonable  interruption  was  here  of¬ 
fered  by  an  usher,  who  announced  the 
Queen -dowager,  .and  immediately  after¬ 


ward  Catherine  appeared,  accompanied 
by  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Northamp¬ 
ton.  She  was  attired  in  white  cloth  of 
tissue,  at)d  her  head-gear  was  garnished 
with  a  triple  row  of  orient  pearls.  Ad¬ 
vancing  to  meet  her,  and  with  a  profound 
obeisance,  the  Admiral  took  her  hand, 
and  led  her  slowly  toward  the  King. 
They  were  preceded,  however,  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  who,  inclining  him¬ 
self  reverently  before  Edward,  said  : 

“  Sire,  it  is  no  longer  as  the  widow  of 
your  august  father  that  ray  sister.  Queen 
C.atherine,  appears  before  you,  but  as  the 
bride  of  your  uncle.  Lord  ^ymour  of 
Sudley.” 

“  The  Admiral’s  bride !”  exclaimed  Ed¬ 
ward,  in  astonishment,  while  the  utmost 
surprise  was  manifested  by  all  who  heard 
the  announcement. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  became'  pale  as 
death,  and  with  difficulty  repressed  a  cry. 

“  You  are  not  jesting  with  us,  we  trust, 
my  Lord  ?”  said  Edward  to  Northamp¬ 
ton. 

“Nay,  my  liege,  his  lordship  has  ad¬ 
vanced  nothing  more  than  the  truth,  as  I 
can  certify,”  said  the  Marquis  of  Dorset ; 
“for  I  was  present  at  the  cereraonv, 
which  took  place  in  St.  Peter’s  Chapel  In 
the  Tower  about  a  mouth  ago,  though  I 
have  hitherto  kept  silence  on  the  subject, 
being  bound  to  socresy.” 

“  As  wjis  the  case  with  myself  sire,” 
added  Northampton.  “I  pray  you  par¬ 
don  me.” 

“  Why  do  they  hesitate  to  approach 
us  ?”  said  Edward. 

“  Sire,  they  dare  not  enter  your  pres¬ 
ence  till  assured  of  your  forgiveness,”  re¬ 
plied  Northampton. 

“  Tell  them  they  have  it,”  replied  the 
King. 

This  joyful  intelligence  being  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Admiral  and  his  consort, 
they  came  forward  hand  in  hand,  and 
made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  young 
monarch. 

“  Sire,”  said  Lord  Seymour,  “  I  hero 
present  to  you  my  bride,  and  we  both  en¬ 
treat  your  forgiveness  for  having  kept 
our  marriage  secret  from  you.” 

“  You  might  have  trusted  me,  me- 
thinks!”  rejoined  Edward,  with  a  gra¬ 
cious  smile. 

“  I  have  not  forfeited  your  good  opin¬ 
ion  by  the  step  I  have  taken,  I  trust, 

I  sire  ?”  said  Catherine. 

1  “  By  no  means,  madam,”  rejoineil  Ed- 
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ward,  kissing  her  on  the  brow,  and  rais¬ 
ing  lier.  *•  You  have  an  additional  title 
to  our  regard.  We  only  blame  you  for 
not  confiding  in  us  from  the  first.  How¬ 
ever,  we  will  not  chide  you.  You  are 
freely  and  fully  forgiven.” 

Tliese  gracious  words  overwhelmed  the 
Admiral  and  his  bride  with  gratitude. 

Meanwhile,  the  Protector  looked  on 
with  lowering  brows.  Seeing  his  brother 
about  to  present  his  consort  to  him,  he 
turned  to  move  away,  but  the  King  de¬ 
tained  him. 

“  I  pray  your  highness  to  remain,”  he 
said.  “  Nay,  I  command  It,”  he  added 
authoritatively. 

On  this  the  Protector  stopped.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Admiral,  he  thus  addressed 
him  in  a  stern  tone : 

“You  have  been  guilty  of  great  pre¬ 
sumption,  my  lord,  and  though  his  majes¬ 
ty,  who  is  too  young  to  judge  your  inde¬ 
corous  conduct  proi^erly,  has  graciously 
pardoned  you,  do  not  expect  like  leniency 
from  me.  By  taking  me  by  surprise  you 
hoped  to  avert  the  full  force  of  my  dis¬ 
pleasure,  but  you  will  gain  nothing  by 
the  exjiedient.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  oflended  your 
highness,”  rejoined  the  Admiral,  wdth 
mock  humility,  “  but  since  I  have  his 
majesty’s  pardon,  I  must  endeavor  to 
bear  the  weight  of  your  displeasure.” 

“You  will  h.ave  to  answer  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  for  what  you  have  done,”  cried  Som¬ 
erset  furiously. 

“  I  shall  be  ready,  whenever  required, 
to  give  an  jiccount  of  my  actions,”  replied 
Seymour  proudly. 

“  And  I  trust  the  lords  of  tlie  council 
will  also  hear  my  explanation,”  said 
C.atherine,  “  ere  they  censure  the  choice 
I  have  made.” 

“  They  will  not  censure  you,  madam, 
since  they  know  my  pleasure,”  s.aid  tlie 
King,  with  great  dignity.  “  In  this  mat¬ 
ter  your  highness  will  allow  me  to  judge,” 
he  added  to  the  Lord  Protector.  “If  I 
do  not  disapprove  of  the  marriage  be¬ 
tween  my  father’s  widow  and  my  uncle,  I 
see  not  why  you  should  condemn  it  so  | 
strongly,  or  re]>rimand  him  so  sliarply.  ! 
The  Lord  Admiral  is  as  near  to  me,  and 
as  dear  to  me,  as  your  highness — per¬ 
chance  de^trer — and  he  shall  not  want  my 
support.  So  your  grace  will  look  to  it — 
you  will  look  to  it,  I  say.”  j 

Uttered  in  a  tone  and  with  a  gesture  j 
forcibly  recalling  the  manner  of  the  late  1 


king,  these  w'ords  did  not  fail  to  produce 
an  effect  on  Somerset. 

“  Ay,  look  to  it,  brother,  look  to  it,  you 
had  best,”  repeated  Seymour  derisively. 

“  Let  the  harmony  of  this  meeting  be 
no  more  disturbed,”  pursued  Edward. 
“  It  is  our  sovereign  will  and  pleasure 
that  the  marriage  of  our  uncle  the  Lord 
Admiral  with  her  majesty  the  Queen  be 
no  further  questioned  or  discussed.  AYe 
approve  it.  Let  that  suffice.” 

On  this  emphatic  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  young  monarch  there  was  a 
loud  bumt  of  applause,  and  many  who 
had  held  aloof  pres.sed  eagerly  forward  to 
ofter  their  congratulations  to  the  Admiral. 
Seeing  that  the  tide  was  running  too 
forcibly  against  him  to  be  resisted,  Som¬ 
erset  deemed  it  prudent  to  turn  round, 
but  he  did  so  witli  an  ill  grace. 

“  Since  your  m.ajesty  will  have  it  so,  I 
must  yield,”  he  said.  “But  I  should 
have  ill  discharged  my  duty  had  I  not  re- 
mon.strated.  One  thing  is  quite  certain, 
that  the  Admiral  would  never  have  ol> 
taincd  my  consent,  nor  that  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  to  the  alliance.” 

“  It  is  well,  then,  that  he  did  not  .H.sk 
it,”  remarked  Edward,  with  a  smile. 
“  But  since  you  refer  to  the  council,  we 
will  liave  the  opinion  of  some  of  tliem 
without  more  ado.  How  say  you,  my 
lords?”  he  said  to  several,  who  w’ere 
standing  iiigh — “  do  you  blame  my  Lord 
Admiral  lor  his  marriage  ?  Do  you 
blame  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick?  or 
you,  my  lord  of  Arundel  ?” 

“  So  far  from  blaming  him,  my  liege,  I 
give  him  infinite  credit  for  what  he  has 
done,”  said  Warwick.  “I  w’ould  the 
chance  had  been  mine  own.” 

“  He  has  gained  a  prize  of  which  ho 
may  well  be  proud,”  added  Arundel. 

“What  says  Sir  John  Gage?”  demand¬ 
ed  Edward  of  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
who  stood  near  him. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
marriage,  since  it  meets  with  your  maje.s- 
ty’s  approval,”  replied  Sir  John.  “  The 
Lord  Admiral  is  bold  and  fortunate.” 

“Are  tl»ere  any  dissentient  voices?” 
inquired  the  King. 

“  None,  Mre — none  !”  cried  the  rest  of 
the  council. 

“Tliat  is  well,”  said  Edward.  “But 
we  must  leave  nothing  undone.  Where 
is  our  sister?  Oh!  you  are  here.  Will 
you  not  offer  your  congratulations  to  the 
Queen,  Elizabeth  ?” 
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Seymour  did  not  venture  to  raise  his 
eyes  toward  the  Princess  as  tliis  request 
was  made. 

“  "With  all  my  heart,  sire,”  replied 
Elizabeth,  who  by  this  time  liad  entirely 
recovered  her  composure.  “I  congratu¬ 
late  her  majesty  and  the  Lord  Admiral  on 
their  union,  ller  highness,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  could  not  have  found  a  Iretter  or 
more  devoted  husband  ;  while  on  his  part 
the  Admiral  may  justly  esteem  himself 
the  most  fortunate  of  men.” 

Catherine  next  received  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset  and 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  After  a  brief  con¬ 
verse  with  them,  she  turned  to  the  King, 
and  s.aid  :  “  When  your  majesty  honors 
me  with  a  visit,  you  will  always  have  a 
companion  of  your  own  age.” 

“  IIow  so,  madam  ?”  inquired  Edward. 

“  iiecause  the  La«ly  Jane  Grey  is  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  my  daughter,”  replied  Cathe¬ 
rine.  “Her  mother  h.as  consented  to 
place  her  under  my  custody.” 

“  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it,”  exclaimed 
the  King.  “Your  ladyship  could  not 
have  done  better,”  he  added  to  the  Mar¬ 
chioness. 

'  “The  Lord  Admiral  is  to  be  her  guar¬ 
dian,  and  to  have  the  disposal  of  her  hand 
in  marriage,  if  it  meets  with  your  in.ajes- 
ty’s  approval,”  observed  Dorset. 

“Nay,  my  lord  Marquis,  you  .are  the 
best  judge  iu  the  matter,  replied  Edward, 
“  ami  if  you  choose  to  consign  so  precious 
a  charge  to  him,  I  can  not  object  to  it.” 

“The  Admiral  to  be  her  guardi.an,  and 
h.ave  the  disposal  of  her  hand  !”  muttered 
Somerset.  “I  now  see  why  the  Duch¬ 
ess’s  olFer  was  declined.  ’Tis  a  precon¬ 
certed  scheme.” 

At  this  moment  an  usher,  accompanied 
by  the  chamberlain  and  vice-chamberlain, 
with  several  other  officers  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  bearing  Avhite  waiids,  ceremoniously 
approached  the  Admiral,  and  informed 
him  that  the  supper  was  served  in  the 
ban  q  u  eti  ng-chamber. 

“  Will  it  ple.ase  your  majesty  to  proceed 
thither  ?”  said  Seymour. 

Edward  bowed  a  gracious  assent,  and 
tendering  his  hand  to  the  Queen,  said ; 
“  Let  us  conduct  you  to  it,  madam.” 

“  Is  this  as  it  should  be  ?”  8.aid  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  aside  to  her  lord. 
“  Ought  she  now  to  take  precedence  of 
me  ?” 

“  Seek  not  to  contest  the  point,”  he  re¬ 


joined.  “Ere  long  her  pride  shall  be 
lowered.” 

Trumpets  Avere  sonnded  as  the  King 
entered  the  banquet-hall  Avith  the  Queen- 
dowager.  A  cloth  of  state,  embroidered 
with  the  roy.al  arms,  was  placed  over  the 
seat  assigned  to  his  majesty.  On  his  right 
s.at  the  Queen-dowager,  and  on  the  other 
siile  the  Lord  Protector.  Special  care 
was  taken  by  the  Admiral  that  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey  should  be  placed  opposite  the 
King. 

The  supper  A\'as  magnificent,  and  Avas 
marked  by  the  same  unbounded  luxury 
and  prodigality  that  bad  distinguished 
the  Avhole  entertainment.  Though  the 
guests  were  very  numerous,  all  were  Avell 
served.  The  Admiral  himself  waited 
upon  the  King. 

When  the  surnap  had  been  removed, 
and  spices  and  wafers  Avere  placed  before 
the  guests,  the  chief  usher  called  out  with 
a  loud  voice  that  the  King  drank  to  the 
health  of  his  host  and  ho.stess,  and  de¬ 
sired  th.at  .all  Avonld  join  him  in  the  to.a-st. 
The  proposal  was  received  Avith  acclama¬ 
tions.  Every  goblet  was  instantly  drained, 
.and  the  hall  resounded  Avith  shouts  of 
“  Long  live  the  Lord  High  Admiral  and 
the  Queen  !” 

XIII. 

ROW  THR  admiral's  PASSIOX  tOR  TBI  PftUICtSS  BUZASCTH  WAS 
EKTIVKD. 

Much  additional  importance  was  given 
to  the  Lord  Admiral  by  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen-dowager,  though  the  sud¬ 
denness  with  which  it  followed  the  King’s 
death  caused  considerable  8c.andal.  Many 
allowances,  however,  AA’cre  made  for  the 
Queen.  It  was  felt  that  her  existence  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  days  of  the  King’s  life  must 
have  been  wretched  —  that  his  tyranny 
Avas  almost  intolerable — and  that  if  she 
had  ma<le  too  speedy  use  of  her  freedom, 
she  could  scarcely  be  blamed.  Moreover, 
the  strong  support  given  by  Catherine  to 
the  members  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
the  risk  she  had  incurred  for  them  in  the 
late  King’s  life,  operated  in  her  favor. 
Her  conduct  was  therefore  viewed  in  the 
best  light  possible,  and  though  such  haste 
to  forget  him  was  not  very  flattering  to 
the  King’s  memory,  still  it  was  quite  in¬ 
telligible.  Had  not  Henry  himself  set  the 
example  of  h.a.sty  marriages  ?  No  wonder 
his  Avidow  should  marry  again  so  soon  as 
she  had  the  opportunity. 
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The  Admiral  continued  ids  maOTificent 
mode  of  life,  but  Catherine,  who  had  had 
enough  of  spleudor,  did  not  pass  much  of 
her  time  at  Seymour  House,  but  made 
Chelsea  Manor-House  her  chief  abode. 
Having  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  now  under 
her  care,  she  soon  became  as  much  attach¬ 
ed  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  her  own 
<laughter  ;  while  on  her  part  the  Lady 
Jane  repaid  her  by  almost  tilial  affection. 
Jane's  character  was  well  suited  to  Cathe¬ 
rine,  who,  studious  and  devout  herself, 
could  not  fail  to  admire  these  qualities  in 
her  charge.  At  his  uncle’s  invitation  the 
young  King  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Chelsea  Manor-House,  sometimes  proceed¬ 
ing  thither  in  his  bar^e,  sometimes  riding 
thither  with  the  Admiral.  The  frequency 
of  these  visits  soon,  however,  alarmed  the 
Lord  Protector,  who  put  a  stop  to  them 
altogether. 

But  though  the  Admiral  was  engrossed 
with  ambitious  designs  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  every  other  consideration,  and 
though  he  was  bound  to  banish  such  a 
feeling  from  his  breast,  the  fatal  passion 
for  Eliz.abeth,  which  had  been  suddenly 
revived  by  the  discovery  he  h.ad  made 
that  she  yet  loved  him,  still  tormented 
him,  and  would  not  be  dismissed.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  made  strong  efforts  to 
shake  it  offl  In  spite  of  himself,  however, 
ho  could  not  help  instituting  compari¬ 
sons  between  her  youthful  attractions  and 
the  waning  charms  of  the  Queen.  Then 
Catherine’s  grave  and  sedate  manner,  as 
contrasted  with  the  liveliness  of  Eliaabeth, 
appeared  to  disadvantage.  The  golden 
tresses  of  the  Princess,  which  he  had  so 
much  admired,  w’cre  as  much  a  snare  to 
him  as  ever.  In  short,  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  never  really  loved  the  Queen, 
whom  he  had  made  his  wife,  while  he  W’as 
desperately  in  love  with  Elizabeth.  As 
every  month  flew  by,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Princess  acquired  fresh  charms. 
Her  eyes  appeared  brighter,  her  complex¬ 
ion  more  radiantly  fair,  her  locks  more 
like  sunbeams  than  ever. 

Happy  in  the  possession  of  the  husband 
she  loved,  Catherine  had  long  since  for¬ 
gotten  her  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  ;  and 
when  the  Admiral  proposed  that  the  Prin¬ 
cess  should  stay  with  them  for  a  while  at 
Chelsea,  she  readily  acceded  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  Elizabeth  was  invited,  and 
came. 

She  came  attended  by  her  governess. 
Mistress  Ashley.  If  the  Queen  had  for- 
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gotten  the  past,  Elizabeth  did  not  appear 
to  remember  it.  But,  in  reality,  she  re¬ 
membered  it  only  too  well.  She  had  no 
more  been  able  to  conquer  her  love  for 
the  Admiral  than  ho  had  been  able  to 
subdue  the  passion  with  which  she  had 
inspired  him.  But  if  such  were  the  state 
of  her  feelings,  why  should  she  expose 
hei*8elf  to  so  much  risk  ?  Why,  indeed  ? 
As  well  ask  the  moth  why  it  rushes  into 
the  destructive  flame  !  Elizabeth  was  as 
little  mistress  of  herself  as  tlie  infatuated 
insect.  Persuading  hei*self  that  the  best 
way  to  become  indifferent  to  the  Ailmiral 
was  to  renew  her  intimacy  with  him,  she 
went  to  Chelsea. 

The  result,  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  a  step  so  imprudent,  soon  followed. 
Instead  of  finding  her  passion  for  the  Ad¬ 
miral  decrease,  she  perceived  that  it  gain¬ 
ed  fresh  ardor,  while  on  his  part  Seymour 
became  more  desperately  enamored  than 
ever.  Constantly  thrown  together,  it  was 
impossible  they  could  be  blind  to  each 
other’s  feelings.  Again,  as  in  days  gone 
by,  when  he  was  bound  by  no  sacred  ties, 
the  Admiral  began  to  breathe  words  of 
love  ;  again,  forgetting  the  wrong  she 
was  now  doing  another,  Elizabetli  listen- • 
ed  to  him. 

Unconscious  of  what  W'-as  going  on,  un¬ 
aware  that  she  was  allowing  her  own  hap- 
]>ine8S  to  be  undermined,  Catherine,  in¬ 
stead  of  checking  it,  foolishly  encouraged 
this  dangerous  intimacy.  Incapable  of 
levity  herself,  she  could  perceive  no  harm 
in  her  husband’s  attentions  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess. 

But  if  the  Queen  was  thus  unobservant 
and  unsuspicious,  there  were  others  who 
were  more  quick-sighteil,  and  who  saw 
clearly  enough  how  matters  stood,  and 
among  these  was  Ugo  Harrington,  who 
ventured  to  remonstrate  w'ith  his  lord  on 
the  dangerous  passion  he  was  indulging, 
expressing  his  opinion  that  if  an  end  was 
not  put  to  the  love-aftair,  it  must  be  found 
out  by  the  Queen,  and  the  discovery 
would  lead  to  fearful  consequences. 

“Would  I  could  undo  what  I  h.avo 
done,  Ugo,”  cried  the  Admiral,  “  would 
I  were  free  once  more  I  It  was  by  thy 
advice  that  I  wedded  the  Queen  so  pre¬ 
cipitately.  Madman  that  I  was,  to  listen 
to  thy  counsel !” 

“  Yet  the  counsel  w.as  good,  and  I  will 
uphold  it,”  replied  Ugo.  “  Your  high¬ 
ness  is  far  better  off  than  you  would 
have  been  if  you  h.ad  married  the  Princess. 
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The  Qneen  has  given  you  wealth,  power, 
)08itioii,  but  the  Princess  would  have 
)rought  vou  little  more  than  her  charms  of 
j>erson.  '^ay,  she  might  have  caused  your 
downfall.” 

“  But  I  love  her  so  desperately  that  I 
would  almost  barter  my  soul  to  obtain  her,” 
pursued  Seymour.  “  She  engrosses  all  my 
thoughts,  and  puts  to  flight  all  my  projects. 
Turn  which  w.ay  I  will,  her  image  stands 
before  me.  My  love  for  her  makes  Cathe¬ 
rine  hateful  to  me.” 

“  Her  majesty  ought  to  excite  other  feel¬ 
ings  in  your  breast.  She  is  a  good  .and  lov¬ 
ing  wife.” 

“  I  say  not  a  word  against  her,  but  she 
is  in  the  way  of  my  happiness,  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  I  could,  1  would  have  her  re¬ 
moved.” 

“  Removed  !”  echoed  Ugo.  “  Is  it  come 
to  this  already  ?  Scarce  six  months  mar¬ 
ried,  and  you  are  anxious  to  be  un- 
wetl  1  You  seem  as  quickly  tired  of  your 
consort  as  King  Henry  was  of  his  sinuses  ; 
but  he  h.ad  means  of  getting  rid  of  them 
which  vour  highness  will  sc:»rcely  be  able 
to  put  in  practice.  Therefore,  you  must 
bond  to  circumstances,  and  wear  your 
chains  as  lightly  as  you  can.  They  will 
gall  you  less  if  you  do  not  think  about 
them.  If  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  you 
allow  the  Piincoss  to  exercise  too  much 
influence  over  you.  You  are  too  much 
with  her.  Ab.stain  from  her  society.  De¬ 
vote  yourself  to  your  aifairs  with  your 
former  energy.  Breakthrough  these  silken 
meshes  that  enthrall  you,  and  be  yourself 
again.” 

“Thou  art  right,  Ugo!”  cried  the  Ad¬ 
miral.  “I  am  bewitched  !  My  sole  chance 
of  safety  is  in  flying  from  the  sorceress  who 
has  cast  her  spells  over  me.  But  it  will 
cost  a  terrible  effort.” 

“  Cost  what  it  may,  the  effort  must  be 
made,”  said  Ugo.  “  Console  youi’self  with 
the  reflection  that  a  time  may  come  here¬ 
after  when  you  may  wed  the  Princess. 
Some  unforeseen  circumstance  may  occur 
—  the  Queen  may  be  suddenly  carried 
oflT.  In  Italy  our  princes  work  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  the  late  King.  They 
do  not  strike  with  the  ax,  but  the  blow 
is  no  less  effectual,  though  dealt  more  si¬ 
lently.” 

“  I  comprehend  thy  dark  suggestion,” 
8.aid  the  Admiral ;  “  but  I  will  have 
naught  to  do  with  thy  d.amnablc  Italian 
practices  ” 

“Nay,  my  lord,  I h.ad  no  thought  of  sug- 
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gesting  ])oison  to  you,  but  if  you  grow 
tired  of  waiting - ” 

“  No  more  of  this !”  interrupted  Sey¬ 
mour  sternly,  “  or  thou  wilt  forever  for¬ 
feit  my  favor.” 

“  I  pray  your  highness  to  forgive  me  if 
I  have  offended  you,  and  set  it  dowu  to  my 
devotion.” 

“  Leave  me  !”  exclaimed  Seymour 
fiercely.  “  Thou  hast  roused  the  furies  in 
my  breast.  I  would  be  alone.” 

Without  a  Avord,  Ugo  bowed  and  re¬ 
tired  ;  but  as  he  Avas  passing  out  of  the 
door,  he  c.ast  a  look  at  the  Admiral,  and 
saw  him  fling  himself  into  a  chair,  .and 
cover  his  face  AA'ith  his  hands. 

“  Notwithstanding  all  his  pretended  dis¬ 
like  to  the  deed,  he  will  do  it,”  he  mut¬ 
tered. 

XIV. 

HOW  THS  LOAD  ADMIAIL  ACPPLIKO  B18  BOTIL  KBPQAW  WITH 
MOMAT. 

SiiOBTLY  afterward,  Ugo  reentered  the 
room.  Finding  the  Admiral  still  in  the 
same  position,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  he  coughed  aloud  to  attract  his  at¬ 
tention. 

“  What,  art  thou  still  hero  ?”  cried  Sey¬ 
mour  fiercely.  “  I  told  thee  I  would  be 
alone.  Begone !” 

“  I  have  but  this  instant  come  in,  my 
lord,”  replied  Ugo  respectfully.  “Fowler 
is  without.” 

“  Admit  him,”  cried  the  Admiral,  com¬ 
posing  his  disturbed  fe.atures  into  a  calmer 
e.xpres8lon.  “Ah  !  good  Master  Fowler !” 
he  exchaimed,  as  that  personage  was  shoAvn 
into  the  room,  “  I  am  right  glad  to  see 
you.  Do  you  bring  me  any  message  or 
letter  from  his  m.ajesty  ?” 

“  Only  this  short  missive,  your  high¬ 
ness,”  rejdied  FoAA’ler,  bowing  as  he  hand¬ 
ed  him  a  small  8li|)  of  paper. 

“Faith,  ’tis  brief  enough!”  excl.aimed 
the  Admiral.  ‘“Let  Fowler  h.avo  what 
money  he  needs’  —  thus  runs  it.  How 
much  dost  thou  require  ?” 

“  For  myself  I  require  nothing,”  replied 
the  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber.  “  But 
his  majesty  hath  immediate  need  of  two 
hundred  pounds.” 

“  He  shall  have  it,  and  more  if  it  be 
wanted,”  replied  the  Admiral.  “  Ugo  will 
furnish  thee  with  the  amount.  By  my 
soul,  the  Lord  Protector  keeps  his  majesty 
very  bare !” 

“  The  King  hath  but  little  in  his  purse 
save  Avhat  comes  from  your  highness,”  re- 
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marked  Fowler.  “  If  be  aaks  for  money,  dwarf’s  consequential  manner,  Seymour 
ho  is  always  put  off  on  some  plea  or  demanded  his  business, 
other.  .  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  “  My  message  is  for  your  highness's 
contrasting  your  highness’s  generosity  private  ear,”  replied  Xit,  glancing  at  Ugo. 
with  the  niggardliness,  if  I  may  so  ven-  Upon  this,  Seymour  signed  to  his  es- 
ture  to  terra  it,  of  the  Lord  Protector.  I  quire,  who  iminedialely  withdrew, 
say  to  his  majesty  thus :  ‘Sire,  you  would  “Now,  knave,  what  hast  thou  to  tell 
be  well  off  if  you  had  your  younger  ancle,  me  ?”  demanded  the  Admiral, 
the  Lord  Admiral,  for  your  governor.  His  “Ills  majesty  will  see  your  highness  to 
highness  hath  au  open  hand,  and  would  morrow  evening,  but  you  must  conde- 

never  stint  you  as  your  elder  uncle  doth,  scend  to  come  by  the  Ixick  staircase.  I 

and  you  would  then  have  wherewithal  to  will  be  there  to  open  the  private  door  in 
reward  your  men  handsomely.’  ”  the  gallery  for  you.” 

“  And  what  said  the  King  to  that,  Fow-  “  The  plan  will  do  W’ell  enough,”  ob- 

ler  ?”  demanded  the  Admiriil.  “What  said  served  Seymour.  “  What  hour  hath  his 

he  to  that  ?  ’  majesty  api)ointed  ?” 

“He  answered  that  he  should  be  right  “The  hour  of  nine,”  replied  the  dwaif. 
glad  your  lordship  should  l>e  made  his  “  Your  highness  may  rely  on  iny  punctual 
governor,  but  he  feared  the  thing  w’as  itn-  attendance.” 

tK)ssible.  Whereupon,!  told  him  he  might  “Art  thou  to  be  trusted,  knave  ?”  said 
wing  it  about  if  be  set  to  work  in  earn-  the  Admiral,  looking  hard  at  him. 
cst.”  “  jMy  discretion  hath  never  been  ques- 

“  And  so  he  ciin — and  so  he  shall,  good  lioned,”  replied  Xit  proudly.  “  I  would 
Fowler.  Said  he  any  thing  further?”  your  highness  would  put  it  to  the  proof.” 

“  Not  much,  yonr  highness.  To  speak  “Thou  art  much  with  the  King — ha?” 
truth,  I  think  his  majesty  is  afraid  of  the  “  Constantly  in  attendance  upon  him, 
Lord  Protector,  who  waxes  very  violent  your  highness.” 

if  his  will  be  opposed.  Were  he  to  find  “  In  what  terms  doth  his  majesty  speak 
out  that  I  gave  any  secret  information  to  of  me  ?  Fear  not  to  tell  me,  I  shall  not 
your  highness,  I  should  not  only  lose  my  be  offended  with  the  trtilh.” 
post,  but  be  clapped  in  the  Fleet.”  “  The  truth,  in  this  instance,  can  not  be 

“Act  w’arily,  Fowler,  and  thou  need’st  otherwise  than  .agree.able  to  your  highness, 
be  under  no  apprehension.  But  as  some  since  his  nnijesty  speaks  of  you  in  terms 
risk  must  needs  be  run,  thy  reward  shall  of  the  utmost  affection, 
be  pro])ortionate.  While  receiving  the  “  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  rejoined  the 
money  for  my  royal  nephew,  take  another  Admiral,  smiling.  “  Doth  he  speak  in  the 
hundred  pounds  for  thyself.”  same  terms  of  the  Lord  Protector?” 

“O  your  highness!  that  is  too  much  “Hum!  not  quite,  your  highness,”  rc- 
for  any  slight  service  I  can  render  you.  plied  the  dwarf,  hesitating. 

’Tis  true  I  never  lose  sight  of  your  inter-  “  Speak  out,  without  fear,”  cried  the 
ests,  and  w’henevcr  a  word  can  be  said  in  Admiral. 

yonr  behalf,  I  fail  not  to  utter  it.”  “Well,  then,  his  m.ajesty  complains 

“  Dost  think  thou  canst  procure  me  a  that  he  is  very  scantily  supplied  w'ith  mo- 
secret  interview  with  his  majesty  to  mor-  ney,  owing  to  which  he  is  unable  to  re¬ 
row,  Fowler  ?”  ward  his  men,  as  he  desires  to  do,  for  any 

“  ’Twill  be  very  difficult,”  rejoined  the  slight  service  they  may  render  him.” 
other ;  “  for,  as  your  highness  is  aware,  “  Such  as  thy  present  errand,”  observed 
the  Lord  Protector  has  given  strict  orders  the  Admiral.  “  However,  thou  shall  have 
to  all  the  household  that  admittance  shall  no  reason  to  complain  in  this  instance, 
be  denied  you.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  Take  this  as  coming  from  the  King.” 
managed.  I  will  send  you  word  by  a  And  he  tossed  him  a  purse,  which  Xit 
faithful  messenger.”  caught  with  the  dexterity  of  a  monkey. 

On  this,  with  fresh  expressions  of  gra-  weighing  it  in  his  band,  and  feasting  his 
titude,  Fowler  then  took  his  leave.  But  eyes  upon  its  glittering  contents, 
he  did  not  go  away  empty-handed.  “  It  is  not  the  only  purse  that  shall  find 

At  a  later  hour  in  the  day,  while  the  its  w’ay  to  thy  pouch,  if  thou  attendest 
Admiral  was  alone  in  his  cabinet,  Ugo  carefully  to  ray  instructions,”  said  the 
entered,  followed  by  Xit.  Smiling  at  the  Admiral. 
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“  Your  highness  has  but  to  tell  me  what ' 
I  am  to  do,”  replied  Xit,  securing  the 
purse  within  his  doublet. 

“  I  do  not  desire  thee  to  play  the  spy 
upon  my  royal  nephew,  for  such  an  office,  i 
I  know,  would  be  repugnant  to  thee,  but  > 
I  would  have  thee  use  thine  eyes  and  ears,  ! 
and  bring  me  the  intelligence  they  furnish 
thee  withal.  ’Tis  important  to  me  to  | 
know  precisely  how  the  King  is  affected  | 
toward  me — and  toward  the  Lord  Pro-  j 
tector.”  The  latter  part  of  his  speech  i 
was  uttered  with  a  certain  signihcance,  j 
which  was  not  lost  upon  the  quick-witted  I 
dwarf. 

“  1  understand  the  part  I  am  to  play,”  I 
he  said,  “and  will  discharge  it  to  the  best  i 
of  my  ability.  I  will  bring  up  your  high¬ 
ness’s  name  as  often  as  1  can  before  his 
majesty,  and  never  without  the  commenda¬ 
tion  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled ;  while, 
if  I  can  not  speak  quite  so  highly  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  it  is  because  his  merits 
are  not  made  equally  clear  to  me.” 

“Thou  art  a  shrewd  little  fellow,”  ob¬ 
served  the  Admiral,  laughing,  “  and  hast 
more  wit  in  thee  tlian  falls  to  the  share  j 
of  many  a  larger  man.  Comniend  me  to  ! 
his  majesty,  and  say  that  I  hope  ere  long  i 
to  arrange  all  to  his  satisfaction.” 

“  I  will  not  fail,”  replied  Xit. 

And  with  a  ceremonious  bow  he  retired. 

As  soon  as  be  w’as  left  alone,  the  Ad¬ 
miral  wrote  down  several  names  upon  a 
slip  of  paper,  after  which  he  suinmoiied 
Ugo  by  striking  upon  a  small  b^l.  | 

“  Let  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  : 
this  list  be  convened  here  at  noon  to-  [ 
morrow.”  I 

“  It  shall  bo  done,  your  highness,”  ro-  j 
plied  Ugo,  glancing  at  the  paper.  | 

XV. 

BOW  THK  ADMIRAL  rROPOSCD  TO  LAT  THI  £010*8  GRIKVAJICn 
BirOHI  FARUAMEKT. 

Alt.  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  parti¬ 
cularized  in  the  Admiral’s  list  assembled 
at  Seymour  House  at  the  hour  appointed 
on  the  following  day.  They  were  upw'ai  d 
of  twenty  in  number,  and  included  four 
members  of  the  council,  namely,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Northampton,  (brother  to  the 
Queen-dowager,)  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
venerable  Lord  Russell,  Sir  William  Iler- 
bert,  (Seymour’s  brother-in-law,)  and  Sir 
John  Gage.  Beside  these,  there  were  the 
Manpiis  of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbu¬ 
ry,  Lord  Clinton,  Sir  George  Blagge,  and 


several  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  all 
the  latter  being  members  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament.  Not  till  all  had 
arrived  did  the  Admiral  make  bis  a)>pear- 
ance.  His  habiliments  were  of  black  vel¬ 
vet,  and  he  wore  the  collar  of  the  Garter 
round  his  neck.  After  bowing  to  the  as- 
sembhige,  he  thus  addressed  them  : 

“You  marvel,  no  doubt,  why  I  have 
sent  for  you,  my  lords,  but  as  I  would  do 
nothing  unadvisedly,  so  1  desire  to  consult 
with  you,  whom  1  know  to  be  my  friends, 
before  taking  a  step,  a.s  I  conceive,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  King’s  majesty 
and  the  security  of  the  state.” 

“  Proceed,  my  lord,”  said  Lord  Clinton, 
“  we  are  ready  to  listen  to  you,  and  when 
made  acquainted  with  your  intention.':, 
will  give  you  the  best  advice  in  our 
power.’’ 

“  I  thank  vour  lordship,”  rejoined  the 
Admiral.  “  Thus,  then,  stands  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  need  make  no  appeal,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  to  your  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  King,  for  I  know  w’hat  your  feelings 
are  toward  him,  and  that  you  are  rea-»y 
to  manifest  them  in  action.  The  time  is 
come  for  such  display,  for  I  here  proclaim 
to  you,  loudly  and  boldly,  that  my  royal 
nephew  is  unworthily  dealt  with  by  the 
Lord  Protector.” 

“  This  is  strong  language,  ray  lord,” 
cried  Lord  Russell. 

“  My  language  is  not  a  jot  too  strong,” 
rejoined  the  Admiral.  “I  will  maintain 
what  I  have  advanced.  My  affection  to 
my  royal  nephew,  my  duty  to  my  sove¬ 
reign,  demand  that  I  should  speak  out. 
The  King,  who,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
has  a  wisdom  far  beyond  his  years,  is 
treated  like  a  mere  child — a  puppet.  Ho 
is  denied  all  liberty  of  action,  shut  up 
with  his  tutors,  and  debarred  from  the 
society  of  those  nearest  to  him  in  kin,  and 
dearest  in  his  regards.  He  is  powerless, 
as  you  know,  in  the  council,  am!  since  the 
Lord  Protector  hath  provided  himself 
with  a  stamp,  even  the  royal  sign.ature  is 
ordinarily  dispensed  with.  But  this  is 
not  all.  His  majesty’s  privy  purse  is  so 
scantily  and  inadequately  supplied,  that 
be  hath  not  wherewithal  to  reward  his 
servants.  Is  this  to  be  endured  ?  Is  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  great  Henry 
VIII.  to  be  thus  scandalously  tresited  ?” 

“I  say  no,”  replied  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset.  “  The  Lord  Protector  carrii's 
matters  with  far  too  high  a  band.  We 
have  a  King,  though  he  be  a  minor.  I 
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can  confirm  what  the  Lord  Admiral  has 
just  stated  as  to  the  needless  restriction 
placed  upon  the  King’s  society.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  choose  his  own  compan¬ 
ions,  and  even  my  own  daughter  is 
among  the  interdicted.” 

“  I  have  remonstrate*!  with  my  brother 
the  Lord  Protector,”  continued  the  Lord 
Admiral,  “  but  ray  remonstrances  have 
j)roved  ineffectual.  He  will  listen  to  no¬ 
thing  I  have  to  say.  But,  by  heaven  !  he 
s/uUl  hear  me.  I  will  find  a  way  to  move 
him.” 

“  What  does  your  lordship  propose  to 
do  ?”  demanded  Lord  Russell. 

“  In  a  word,  I  mean  to  free  my  royal 
nephew  from  his  present  unworthy  thral¬ 
dom,”  rejoined  the  Admiral.  “  The  Lord 
Protector  must  no  longer  be  governor  of 
his  person.  He  has  proved  himself  unfit 
for  the  office.” 

“  Whom  would  you  substitute,  my  lord 
—  yourself?”  demanded  Sir  John  Gage 
gruffly. 

“Ay,  marry,  none  were  so  fit,”  cried 
the  Alarquis  of  Dorset.  The  Lord  Admi¬ 
ral  is  his  majesty’s  favorite  uncle,  and  is, 
in  all  respects,  better  suited  to  be  gover¬ 
nor  of  his  person  than  the  stern  and 
moody  Lord  Protector.’’ 

“  I  have  searched  old  chronicles  for 
rccedents,”  pursued  the  Admiral,  “  and 

find  that  heretofore  the  offices  of  Lord 
Protector  and  Governor  of  the  King’s 
person  never  have  been  united;  neither 
can  they  rightly  be  combined.  Thus,  at 
one  time,  there  was  a  protector  of  England 
and  a  regent  of  Fi-ance,  while  the  Duke 
of  Exeter  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
were  made  governors  of  the  King,  incon¬ 
testably  proving  that  the  offices  ought 
not  to  be  conjoined.” 

“  Do  not  forget,  ray  lord,  that  you  vot¬ 
ed  for  yonr  brother’s  appointment  to  both 
offices,”  observed  the  Constable. 

“  Right  sorry  am  I  that  I  did  so,”  re¬ 
joined  the  Admiral.  “  ’Twas  a  most  ill- 
judged  act.  But  because  I  have  done 
wrong,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  error 
should  not  be  repaired.  I  have  shown 
you  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ought  no 
longer  to  hold  the  office.  You  may 
choose  a  better  governor  for  his  majesty 
than  myself,  but  you  can  choose  no  one 
who  loves  him  better,  or  will  more  stu¬ 
diously  consult  his  welfare.” 

“That  we  nothing  doubt,”  remarked 
Sir  John  Gage.  “  But  yon  may  rely  upon 
it,  your  brother  will  never  surrender  the 


I  i)ost,  save  under  compulsion — and  to  your 
■  lordship  last  of  all.” 

“  The  Lord  Protector’s  unfounded  and 
unbrotherly  jealousy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  operate  to  his  majesty’s  disadvantage,” 
cried  Dorset.  “No  one  is  so  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  post  as  the  Lord  Admiral.” 

“  Have  I  your  support,  then,  my  lords 
and  gentlemen  ?”  said  Seymour. 

“  You  have  mine  most  heartily,”  cried 
Dorset. 

“  And  mine !  And  mine,”  cried  several 
other  voices. 

“  If  the  change  could  be  accom|)Hshed 
quietly,  I  should  not  object  to  it,”  ob¬ 
served  Sir  John  Gage;  “but  I  fear  the 
attempt  will  disturb  the  government.” 

“  Is  it  the  King’s  desire  that  the  change 
should  be  made?”  inquired  Lord  Russell. 

“  His  earnest  desire,”  replied  the  Ad¬ 
miral.  “  It  is  his  majesty’s  design  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  letter  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  the  subject.” 

“  Indeed  !”  exclaimed  Lord  Russell. 

“  Ay,  indeed  !”  echoed  the  Admiral. 
“  And  if  you  will  all  stand  by  me,  we  shall 
be  too  strong  for  any  opposition.  I  have 
plenty  of  other  supporters  in  both  Houses 
to  m.ake  a  briiit  al^ut  the  matter.” 

“How  if  you  be  thwarted  in  your  de¬ 
signs,  my  Lord  Admiral  ?”  said  Lord 
Clinton. 

“  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be,”  rejoined 
Seymour.  “  But  by  God’s  precious  soid  !” 
he  continued  fiercely,  “if  I  be  thwarted, 
I  will  ni.ake  this  the  blackest  Parliament 
that  ever  was  in  England.” 

“  You  seem  to  threaten  us,  ray  lord,” 
observed  Lord  Clinton. 

“  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  my  lord,”  re¬ 
joined  the  Admiral,  controlling  himself. 
“I  am  g.alled  by  the  ill  usage  that  my 
royal  nephew  has  received,  and  spoke  in¬ 
tern  perately.” 

“  I  am  a  jdain,  blunt  man,  as  you  know, 
my  Lord  Admiral,  and  speak  my  mind 
freely,”  observed  the  Constable.  “  I  can 
not  approve  of  the  course  you  are  about 
to  pursue.” 

“  Wherefore  not,  good  Sir  John  ?”  in¬ 
quired  Seymour.” 

“  ’Twere  better,  if  possible,  the  matter 
should  be  peaceably  and  quietly  arranged. 
If  publicly  discussed,  it  may  breed  scandal. 
Besides,  in  a  struggle  of  this  nature  with 
your  brother,  you  may  get  the  worst  of 
It,  and  if  so,  he  will  not  spare  you.” 

“  Give  yourself  no  concern  about  me. 
Sir  John,”  said  Seymour.  “  The  Lord 
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Protector  hath  more  reason  to  fear  me 
than  I  have  to  fear  him.  And  this  you 
will  find.  I  will  have  the  King  l)etter  or¬ 
dered,  and  not  kept  so  close  that  no  man 
may  come  near  him.” 

Then  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
an  open  quarrel  with  your  brother  ?”  said 
the  Constable. 

“  I  have,  Sir  John,”  replied  the  Admi- 1 
ral.  llis  majesty’s  letter  shall  be  laid 
before  both  Houses,  and  methinks  there 
are  few  of  his  loyal  subjects  but  will  ea- 
gerlv  respond  to  it.” 

“  Who  will  deliver  the  letter  ?”  de¬ 
manded  Lord  Rnssell. 

“  I  myself,”  replied  the  Admiral. 
“  Some  of  you,  I  perceive,  are  inclined  to 
hang  back,  ns  if  alarmed  at  the  notion  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  Lord  Protector.  You 
overrate  his  power.  He  is  not  so  strong 
ns  you  imagine.  You  will  see  what  the 
result  of  this  step  will  be.” 

“  Ay,  ay  ;  we  shall  see,  and  will  be 
guided  by  what  occurs,”  observed  Lord 
Hussell. 

“A  prudent  resolution,”  cried  Dorset 
contemptuously.  “I  will  stick  by  the 
Lord  Admiral,  whatever  may  betide !” 

“  And  so  will  we,”  cried  several  voices. 

“  I  thank  you  lieartily,  ray  good 
fiiends,”  rejoined  Seymour. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  con¬ 
ference  broke  up.  While  the  others  were 
departing.  Sir  John  Gage  approached  the 
Admiral,  and  said, 

“  ’Tis  a  friend’s  part  to  warn  you.  You  , 
are  rushing  on  a  great  peril.  Of  a  cer¬ 
tainty  the  Lord  Protector  will  clap  you 
m  the  Tower !” 

“  Tut !  Sir  .John  ;  he  dares  not  do  it.” 

“  Ay,  but  if  he  should^  you  will  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  out.” 

“  I  tell  you.  Sir  John,  my  brother  will 
not  dare  to  proceed  to  such  extremities 
with  me.  You  may  rest  perfectly  easy  on 
that  score.” 

“  Well,  I  have  done  my  best  to  settle 
the  matter  peaceably,”  observed  the  Con 
stable.  “  If  ill  comes  of  it,  ’tis  not  my 
fault.” 

With  this  he  took  his  departure. 

One  person  only  was  now  left,  the 'Mar¬ 
quis  of  Dorset.  Seymour  thanked  him 
warmly  for  his  support. 

“  If  I  stood  not  by  your  lordship  at  a 
critical  juncture  like  the  present,  my 
friendship  were  worth  little,”  said  Dorset. 
“Itut  I  do  not  think  that  fortune  that 


has  hitherto  favored  you,  will  desert  you 
now.” 

”  If  I  .am  successful,  as  I  hope  to  be, 
ou  will  be  a  gainer  as  well.  Marquis, 
leantime,  is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  fur 
you  ?  You  know  you  can  command  me.” 

“  Your  lordship  has  already  made  me 
very  extensively  your  debtor.  But,  in 
sooth,  I  am  almost  as  much  strmtened 
for  money  as  our  young  King  appears  to 
be.  I  am  ashamed  to  allude  to  the  cir 
cumstance.  You  will  think  I  am  always 
borrowing  from  yon.” 

“  I  think  only  of  the  pleasure  of  serving 
you,  Mar<]uis.  Will  you  have  five  bun 
dred  more  ?” 

“  You  are  a  great  deal  too  good.  Half 
the  amount  wdll  suffice.” 

“  Pooh  !  why  divide  so  paltry  a  sum  ? 
Ho  there,  Ugo,”  he  shouted.  “  Count  out 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  lot  it  be  forth¬ 
with  conveyed  to  Dorset  House.  Adieu, 
Marquis.” 

“  Adieu,  my  Lord  Admiral.  Success  at¬ 
tend  you !” 

Shortly  afterward,  Ugo  was  again  sum¬ 
moned  by  his  Lord. 

“  I  am  going  upon  a  dangerous  enter¬ 
prise  to  morrow,  Ugo,”  said  the  Admiral. 
‘‘  If  any  thing  goes  wrong,  let  this  packet 
be  delivered  instantly  to  the  Queen — but 
not  otherwise.  She  will  know  how  to 
act.” 

“  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.” 

“  Take  great  care  of  it,”  repeated  the 
Admiral.  “  My  safety  may  depend  upon 
its  jiroduction." 

Ugo  reiterated  his  assurances,  and  with¬ 
drew’. 

XVI. 

BOW  THE  EDMlE.iL’8  LETTEB  W18  COriKD  BT  THE  KIEO. 

Frou  what  has  just  been  narrated,  it 
w’ill  be  seen  that  the  state  of  subjection 
in  which  the  young  King  was  kept,  and 
the  total  want  of  deference  paid  to  his 
inclinations  and  requests,  had  gradually 
aliented  his  affiection  from  his  elder  uncle. 
Edward’s  great  desire  was  now  to  eman¬ 
cipate  himself  from  the  Lord  Protector’s 
guardianship,  and  this  object  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  by  the  Admiral’s  help.  With 
this  view,  the  letter  to  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  complaining  of  his  grievances,  was 
concocted.  Fowler,  to  whom  the  draft 
of  the  intended  address  was  intrusted, 
waited  till  the  King  retired  to  his  cabinet, 
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and  then  delivered  it  to  him,  saying  that 
it  came  from  the  Admiral,  and  that  if  his 
Majesty  approved  it  on  persnal,  he  was 
to  ti-anscribe  it  and  sign  it. 

“  Let  me  look  at  it,  Fowler,”  replied 
Edward,  opening  the  paper,  and  sc-anning 
its  contents.  “  ’Tis  well  worded,”  he 
added,  “  and  I  do  not  think  my  request 
can  be  refused.” 

“I  hope  not,  rejoined  Fowler.  “All 
will  be  well  if  the  Admiral  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  your  guardian.  Ah  !  how  differ¬ 
ent  he  is  from  your  majesty’s  elder  uncle ! 
The  one  is  all  affability  and  condescension, 
generous,  kindly,  an^  noble ;  the  other 
austere,  severe,  rapacious  and  parsimon¬ 
ious.” 

“  Nay,  Fowler,  you  must  not  malign 
the  Lord  Protector,”  said  Edward. 

“  I  do  not  malign  him,  my  gracious 
liege,”  replied  Fowler.  “  I  speak  nothing 
but  the  truth.  But  I  can  not  boar  to  see 
your  majesty  thus  treated.  With  the 
Lord  Admiral  you  would  not  be  kept  in 
this  sort  of  durance,  only  allowed  to  go 
forth  at  stated  times,  and  in  a  stated  man¬ 
ner,  deprived  of  all  pleasant  companion¬ 
ship,  and  compelled  to  study,  study,  study, 
till  your  brain  must  bo  quite  addled.” 

“  Nay,  not  quite  so  bad  as  th.at,  good 
Fowler,”  rejoined  Edw.ard  ;  “  but  in  sooth 
I  begin  to  find  the  life  I  lead  somewhat 
wearisome.  There  is  a  strange  contrarie¬ 
ty  in  the  Lord  Protector’s  disposition  for 
which  I  can  not  account.  lie  seems  to 
delight  in  thwarting  my  inclinations.  If 
I  prefer  a  request,  I  am  cert.ain  to  have  it 
refused.  If  1  would  do  one  thing,  he  will 
have  me  do  another.  If  I  would  go  here, 
he  makes  me  go  there.  He  refuses  me 
money  because  he  says  I  am  too  lavish 
with  it.  Every  day  some  new  restriction 
is  placed  upon  me,  till,  if  this  system  be 
continued  much  longer,  I  shall  have  no 
power  whatever  left.” 

“  That  is  quite  certain,”  remarked 
Fowler.” 

“  At  what  hour  shall  I  see  the  Admiral 
to  morrow  night,  Fowler  ?” 

“  At  nine  o’clock,  your  majesty.  He 
is  to  be  introduced  by  the  back  staircase 
as  soon  as  your  chapdain  and  tutors  have 
left  you.  It  may  be  well  to  copy  the 
letter  beforehand.” 

“  I  will  transcribe  it  at  once,”  rejoined 
the  King.’  “  Stay  with  me  while  I  do  it.” 

With  this  Edward  sat  down  to  a  desk 
on  which  writing  materials  were  pdaced, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  task,  when  Xit 


suddenly  entered,  and  called  out  in  a 
warning  voice  that  the  Lord  Protector 
was  close  .at  hand. 

“  If  he  sees  this  letter  I  am  undone !” 
exclaimed  Edward,  in  alarm.  “  Where 
shall  I  hide  it  ?” 

“Give  it  to  me,  sire,”  cried  Fowler, 
snatching  the  pap)ers,  and  thrusting  them 
into  his  doublet.  Scarcely  w’as  this  ac¬ 
complished,  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
abruptly  entered  the  closet.  Without 
troubling  himself  to  make  more  than  a 
slight  obeisance,  he  looked  sternly  and 
inquiringly  at  his  royal  nepdiew. 

“Your  majesty  app)ear8  confused,”  he 
said. 

“  I  m.ay  well  be  so,  when  your  highness 
enters  thus  unceremoniously,”  repuined 
Edward. 

“  I  would  rather  not  suffer  the  hench¬ 
men  to  announce  me,”  said  Somerset, 
“  because  in  a  hasty  visit  like  the  present 
form  may  be  disp>ensed  with.  I  have  only 
a  few  words  to  s.ay  to  your  majesty.” 

“  Be  |)leased  to  say  them,  then,”  re¬ 
joined  Edward. 

“  What  I  have  to  say  relates  to  the 
Lord  Admir.-il.  I  am  told  he  is  much  of¬ 
fended  because  I  Mill  not  alloM'  him  to 
app>roach  your  majesty.” 

“Your  highness  can  scarcely  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  that.  I  hopMi  you  are  come  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  removed  the  inter¬ 
diction.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  regret  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  adop»t  measures  yet  strict¬ 
er.  No  more  letters  must  be  M  riiten  by 
your  majesty  to  your  uncle,  nor  any  from 
him  be  delivered.  D’ye  mark  me  ?”  ho 
added  to  Fowler. 

“  Perfectly,  your  highness,”  replied  the 
gentleman  of  the  privy  -  chamber,  bow- 
ing. 

“  See,  then,  th.at  ray  injunctions  are 
strictly  obeyed,”  cried  Somerset  sternly. 

“  Why  this  additional  severity  ?”  in- 
uired  Edward.  “  What  h.as  my  uncle 
one — M’hat  have  I  done,  to  deserve  it  ?” 

“  Certain  p)roceeding8  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Admiral  have  given  umbrage  to  the 
council,”  rejoined  Somerset ;  “  and  unless 
he  attends  to  their  admonitions,  it  M'ill  faro 
hardly  with  him.  For, the  present,  as  I 
have  said,  I  must  forbid  all  correspondence 
between  him  and  your  majesty.” 

“  I  would  your  highness  showed  more 
brotherly  love  toward  my  uncle,”  observ¬ 
ed  Edu-ard. 

“  I  show  him  more  love  than  he  de- 
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serves,”  rejoined  Somerset.  “  I  now  take 
iny  leave  of  your  majesty,” 

And  he  quitted  the  chamber. 

“  By  my  father’s  head,  I  will  not  be  treat¬ 
ed  thus !’’  exclaimed  Edward,  stamping  on 
the  ground  with  rage.  “  lie  deems  me  a 
child,  but  he  shall  tind  I  have  the  spirit 
of  a  man.  I  will  submit  to  this  usage  no 
longer.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  your  majesty  say 
so,”  cried  Fowler.  ”  Maintain  that  bear¬ 
ing  with  him,  and  he  must  give  way.” 

‘‘  To  tell  me  to  my  face  that  I  must  not 
write  to  my  uncle,”  cried  Edward,  pacing 
quickly  to  and  fro.  “  But  I  will  write — -1 
iPtU  see  him.  Moreover,  I  will  see  ray 
cousin  Jane,”  pursued  the  King,  continu¬ 
ing  to  pace  about.  “  I  am  more  than  half- 
inclined  to  go  to  Chelsea  to-day.” 

“  Do  nothing  hastily,  I  implore  you,  sire, 
or  you  nuiy  regret  it,”  cried  Fowler. 

”  You  have  much  to  anger  you,  I  grant  ; 
but  by  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Lord  Protector’s  commands,  you  will 
seem  to  justify  his  conduct.  Wait  till  you 
have  seen  the  Lord  Admiral  to-morrow 
night,  and  be  guided  by  his  counsel.” 

“  Thou  art  right,  Fowler,”  said  Edward, 
checking  himself.  “  I  must  act  with  pru¬ 
dence,  or  I  shall  damage  my  own  cause, 
and  give  the  Lord  Protector  the  advan¬ 
tage.  I  will  do  nothing  till  I  have  seen  the 
.Vdmiral.  Meanwhile,  I  will  prepare  for 
him.  (live  me  the  papers,  that  I  may  com¬ 
plete  the  transcript  of  the  letter.” 

With  this,  he  again  sat  down  to  his  task, 
and  finished  it  without  further  interrup¬ 
tion. 

XTII. 

now  THK  F&OnCTOft  Ain>  TBB  ADMIRAL  WRIU  AQACI  RBOOM- 
CILBO. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  night,  the  Admiral  was  secretly  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  King’s  closet.  On  behold¬ 
ing  him  Edward  sprang  toward  him,  and 
embraced  him  most  afiectionately. 

“  How  long  it  seems  since  we  met,  dear 
uncle  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  How  doth  the 
Queen  your  consort,  and  your  ward  and 
my  sweet  cousin,  the  lady  Jane?” 

“I  will  answer  the  last  question  first, 
sire,”  replied  the  Admiral.  “  Jane  is  some¬ 
what  delicate,  and  I  half  8U3[)ect  she  is 
pining  because  she  is  not  allowed  to  see 
your  majesty.” 

“  I  am  equally  unhappy,”  rejoined  Ed¬ 
ward.  “  But  the  separation,  I  trust,  will 


not  endure  much  longer.  Things  must  be 
changed.” 

“It  is  time  they  were  so,  sire,”  cried 
Seymour ;  “  for,  in  good  truth,  you  are  not 
treated  like  a  king.  Is  it  right  or  fitting 
that  I,  your  uncle,  should  be  denied  a^ 
mittance  to  you,  and  should  be  compelled 
to  approach  you  thus  steuthily  ?” 

“  Imleed,  it  is  not,  dear  uncle,”  replied 
the  King ;  “  and  I  could  almost  weep  to 
think  of  it.’’ 

“  Sire,”  cried  the  Admiral,  “I  need  not 
say  how  deeply  devoted  I  am  to  you,  that 
I  love  you  as  a  nephew,  that  I  honor  you 
as  a  sovereign,  and  that  I  am  prepared  at 
any  time  to  lay  down  my  life  for  you.  If 
the  course  of  action  that  I  may  advise 
you  to  pursue  should  alarm  you,  bo  as¬ 
sured  it  is  dictated  by  the  strongest  feel¬ 
ings  of  regard  for  your  welfare.  You 
are  not  treated  as  becomes  tire  son  of 
your  august  father.  With  what  motives 
I  will  not  now  pause  to  inquire,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  Lord  IVotector  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  deprive  you  of  all  power.  He 
excludes  from  you  all  those  who  love  you 
and  would  give  you  good  counsel,  and 
places  those  around  you  who  are  mere  in¬ 
struments  of  his  own.  You  must  throw  off 
this  yoke.  You  must  learn  to  rule  and 
govern  as  other  kings  do.” 

“I  am  well  enough  inclined  to  do  so, 
dear  uncle,  and  methmks  I  could  discharge 
some  of  my  kingly  functions  fittingly,  if  I 
were  allowed.” 

“  It  shall  be  mine  to  accomplish  this  for 
you,  sire,”  rejoined  the  Admiral.  “  You 
have  shown  too  much  submission  to  your 
uncle,  and  piece  by  piece  he  ha.s  stripped 
you  of  all  your  regal  attributes  till  he  has 
left  you  the  mere  name  of  King.  I  say  not 
ibis  to  rouse  your  anger,  but  it  is  the 
truth,  and  you  ought  to  know  it.  While  my 
brother  fills  his  own  coffers  from  the  royal 
revenues,  he  will  not  give  you  wherewith¬ 
al  to  reward  your  men.  And  why  does 
he  keep  you  thus  bare  ?  Not  from  par¬ 
simony,  for  he  can  be  profuse  enough 
when  it  suits  him,  but  because  by  depriv¬ 
ing  you  of  money,  he  deprives  you  of 
power.  Shame  on  him,  I  say  !  However, 
there  is  one  comfort.  He  is  old,  and  can 
not  last  long.” 

“  Would  ho  were  dead !”  exclaimed 
Edward.  “  No,  that  was  a  wicked  wish,” 
he  added,  checking  himself,  “  and  I  am 
sorry  I  gave  utterance  to  it.” 

“I  am  not  surprised  you  wish  him 
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gone,”  rejoined  the  Admiral.  “  As  long  j 
a.s  lie  remains  at  the  head  of  affairs,  you 
will  have  no  authority,  and  should  he  be 
alive  and  in  his  present  position  when 
your  minority  ceases,  you  will  have  some 
trouble  in  assuming  your  own.” 

“  But  that  is  a  long  time  off,  good  un¬ 
cle,”  observed  Edward  “Meantime,  I 
would  be  King,  and  not  the  mere  puppet 
I  .am  made.” 

“  In  good  truth,  your  majesty  is  but  a 
l>eggarly  Kin" — almost  an  object  of  pity 
to  your  hous^iold.” 

“  Pitied  by  my  household  !”  cried  Ed¬ 
ward.  “  Am  I  reduced  so  low  as  that?” 

“  The  Lord  Protector  has  brought  it  to 
this  pass  by  his  arts,”  cried  Seymour. 
“  And  so  long  as  your  majesty  is  content, 
it  will  continue,  it  not  become  worse.” 

“  Worse  it  can  scarce  become,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  Edward.  “  But  how'  am  I  to  free  my¬ 
self?  What  is  to  be  done  ?” 

“  While  the  Duke  of  Somerset  con¬ 
tinues  governor  of  your  person  nothing 
can  be  done,”  said  the  Admiral.  “  The 
first  st^  is  to  remove  him  from  that  of¬ 
fice.  To  this  the  council  will  never  con¬ 
sent  unless  strong  pressure  is  brought  to 
be.ar  upon  them,  and  this  c-in  only  be  done 
by  Parliament.  Have  you  copied  that 
letter,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  draft  by 
Fowler?” 

“  I  h.ave — it  is  here,”  replied  the  King, 
giving  him  the  paper.  “  But  will  this 
messjiite  be  attended  to,  think  you,  dear 
uncle  ?” 

“  It  shall  be  attended  to,”  replied  the 
Admiral.  “  If  I  can  once  free  you  from 
the  Lord  Protector’s  grasp  all  the  rest  will 
be  easy.  With  me  for  your  governor, 
you  shall  indeed  be  King.  You  shall 
not  be  shut  up  like  a  caged  bird,  and 
be  deprived  of  the  society  of  those  you 
love.  No  unnecessary  restraint  of  any 
kind  shall  be  imposed  upon  you.  You 
shall  mingle  as  freely  with  your  subjects 
as  your  august  father  was  wont  to  do. 
Anil  it  shall  be  my  study  to  form  your 
character  on  the  best  and  noblest  model, 
so  that  when  you  do  come  to  reign  you 
may  be  a  great  and  good  king.” 

“  A  gocS  King  I  will  be — a  great  King, 
if  it  shall  please  heaven  to  make  me  one,” 
rejoined  Edward.  “They  tell  me  you 
are  not  so  earnest  for  the  Protestant  faith 
as  the  Lord  Protector,  and  that  you  favor 
the  adherents  of  the  old  religion.” 

“  Who  has  told  you  this,  sire  ?”  de¬ 
manded  the  Admiral. 


[December, 

“  My  pi-eceptors,”  replied  the  King. 

“  It  is  not  true.  I  am  as  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  Reformation  as  Cranmer 
himself,  but  policy  requires  th.at  I  should 
stand  well  with  the  Romish  party.  But 
let  me  once  have  the  care  of  your  majesty 
and  you  shall  not  complain  of  any  luke¬ 
warmness  on  my  part  in  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligious  reform.  The  Queen  my  wife,  and 
your  cousin  Jane,  shall  aid  us  with  their 
counsels.” 

“  Nay,  there  can  not  be  a  more  ardent 
reformer  than  Jane,”  observed  Edward, 
smiling.  “  I  pi-ay  you  commend  me  heart¬ 
ily  to  her,  and  to  the  Queen,  yonr  con¬ 
sort.” 

“  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,”  replied  Sey¬ 
mour.  “  I  trust  your  nmjesty  will  soon 
see  them  both  at  Chelsea  —  or  here.  I 
will  set  about  the  work  to-morrow,  and  lot 
you  know  how  I  prosper.” 

With  this  he  w.os  about  to  retire,  but 
ere  ho  could  do  so  ho  was  stopped  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
accompanied  by  the  Earls  of  W.arwick 
and  Arundel,  liord  Russell,  Sir  William 
Paget,  and  Sir  John  Gage.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  Admiral  w’as  taken  aback,  but 
quickly  recovering  himself,  ho  drew  him¬ 
self  up  to  his  full  hight,  and  regarded  bis 
brother  with  a  glance  of  defiance. 

“  Sob  !  you  are  here,  my  Lord,  in  di¬ 
rect  defiance  of  my  injunctions,”  cried 
Somerset. 

“  My  uncle  is  here  at  my  request,”  cried 
Edward,  throwing  himself  between  them. 
“  I  sent  for  him.” 

“  Your  majesty  will  not  be  able  to 
screen  him,”  observed  Somerset.  “  I  am 
too  well  informed  of  his  plots.  lie  will 
be  brought  to  account  for  his  treasonable 
designs.” 

“  Tre.asonable !”  exclaimed  Edward. 
“  Nay,  your  highness,  the  Admiral  has 
been  guilty  of  no  treason  in  coming  to  me.” 

“  lie  will  have  to  answer  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  for  what  he  has  done,”  rejoined  the 
Protector,  “  and  it  will  be  for  them  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  his  designs  are  treason.ablo 
or  not.  I  charge  him  with  a  fliigrant  dis¬ 
obedience  of  my  commands  and  authority 
—  with  constantly  laboring  and  studying 
to  put  into  your  majesty’s  head  a  dislike  of 
the  government  of  the  realm  and  of  my 
doings.  I  charge  him  with  endeavoring, 
as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  persuade  yonr 
majesty,  being  of  too  tender  years  to  di¬ 
rect  your  own  .affairs,  to  take  upon  your¬ 
self  the  government  and  management  of 
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the  realm  tothe  danger  of  your  own  per-  “  What  if  I  refuse  ?”  rejoined  Sey 
son,  and  the  peril  of  the  whole  kingdom,  mour. 

Let  him  deny  these  charges,  if  he  can.”  “  We  will  order  your  immediate  arrest,” 
“  I  will  answer  them  at  once,”  replied  said  the  Earl, 
the  Admiral,  boldly.  ”  It  is  no  treason  “  Sooner  than  surrender  it  to  him  I  will 
to  be  here  with  the  King,  my  nephew,  in  destroy  it,”  cried  the  Admiral,  tearing 
disobedience  to  your  grace’s  mandate.  I  the  letter  in  pieces. 

deny  that  I  have  sought  to  create  a  dislike  “  What  have  you  done,  my  lord  ?” 
of  the  government  in  my  royal  nephew’s  cried  the  King,  alarmed  at  the  proceed- 
mind ;  but  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  ing. 

said  that  his  affairs  might  be  better  man-  “Yon  will  destroy  yourself  if  you  go 
aged,  and  that  he  himself  ought  to  be  bet-  on  thus,  my  lord,”  observed  Sir  John 
ter  ordered  •—  and  that  I  would  do  my  Clage,  in  a  low  tone  to  the  Admiral, 
best  to  have  him  better  ordered.”  “  The  authority  of  the  council  is  not  to  be 

“  You  are  an  audacious  traitor,  and  braved  with  impunity.” 
glory  in  your  guilt,”  cried  the  Protector.  “  I  am  not  to  be  frightened,  good  Sir 
“But  yon  have  crowned  your  offenses  by  John,”  rejoined  Seymour  haughtily.  “I 
obtaining  a  letter  from  the  King  whereby  fear  neither  the  council  nor  the  Lord  Pro- 
you  seek  to  accomplish  your  object  of  tcctor.  They  will  not  molest  nie.” 
supplanting  me  in  the  governorship  of  the  “  I  leave  this  arrogant  and  impractica- 
royal  person.  But  you  will  be  balked  in  blc  man  in  your  hands,  my  lords,”  B.aid 
your  design.”  Somerset.  “  Act  toward  him  as  ye  deem 

“  What  paper  hath  your  lordship  in  right.” 


your  hand  ?”  demanded  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick  of  the  Admiral. 


Hereupon  the  members  of  the  council 
deliberated  together  for  a  short  space, 


“  A  letter  to  the  House  of  Parliament,  after  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  said 


whicli  I  myself  shall  deliver  to-morrow. 
’Tis  written  by  his  majesty,  and  signed  by 
him,  as  you  ni,ay  see.” 


“  Our  decision  is,  that  the  Lord  Admi- 
r.al  be  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower  to  answer  the  grave 


“  But  drawn  up  by  yourself,”  remarked  1  charges  which  will  be  brought  against 
Warwick.  “My  lord,  you  h.ave  done  him.” 

wrong.”  “  Yon  can  not  have  so  decided,  my 

“In  what  respect?”  cried  the  Admiral  lords,”  cried  Edward.  “Your  highness 
fiercely.  “  The  King  is  dissatisfied  with  will  not  allow  your  brother,  and  my  uncle, 
the  governor  of  his  person,  and  would  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower.” 
change  him.”  “  I  can  not  interfere,”  rejoined  Somer- 

.  “  Who  has  made  him  so  dissatisfied  ?”  set  in  an  inflexible  tone, 
asked  Warwick.  “  Make  your  submission  at  once,  my 

“  Not  I,”  rejoined  tlie  Admiral.  “  You  lord,  or  you  are  lost,”  said  Sir  John  G.nge. 
would  seem  to  infer  that  his  m.ajesty  can  appi*oaching  the  Admiral,  and  speaking 
not  judge  for  himself ;  that  he  can  not  tell  in  a  low  voice. 

whether  he  is  well  or  ill  ordered  ;  that  he  “  I  am  not  in  such  jeopardy  as  you 
is  willing  to  he  kept  in  subjection,  to  be  deem.  Sir  .John”  rejoined  Seymour  con- 
deprived  of  the  society  he  most  affects,  fidently.  “  Before  I  am  removed,  will 
and  to  be  stinted  in  his  purse.  You  think  your  highness  grant  me  a  word  in  pri- 
he  can  not  find  out  all  these  things  with-  vate?”  he  .added  to  tire  Lord  Protector, 
out  my  aid.  But  I  tell  you,  my  lord  of  “I  will  not  refuse  you  a  hearing  if  you 
Warwick,  that  his  majesty  futs  found  ,  h.ave  aught  to  allege  in  your  excul])alion,” 
them  out,  and  is  determined  to  h.ave  re- '  replied  Somerset,  walking  apart  with  him. 
dress,  if  not  from  j^ou  from  Parliament.”  I  “Now,  what  have  you  to  say  ?”Jie  dc- 
“My  Lord  Admiral,  you  will  never  de-  j  manded,  in  a  low,  stern  tone, 
liver  that  letter,”  observed  Warwick,  in  i  “  Merely  that  this  decision  of  the  coun- 
a  stern  tone.”  1  cil  must  be  overruled,”  replied  the  Admi- 


“  Your  lordship  is  mistaken,”  rejoined  ral. 


Seymour.  '  “  Must  be  overruled !”  cried  the  Pro- 

“  In  the  name  of  the  council  I  com-  tector  contemptuously, 
mand  yon  to  give  it  up  to  his  highness  “Ay,  You  will  do  well  to  paus<* 

the  Lord  Protector,”  said  Warwick.  before  taking  any  steps  against  me,  foi 
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■ctor  contemptuously. 

“  Ay,  must !  You  will  do  well  to  paus<* 
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the  mischief  you  do  me  will  recoil  with 
double  effect  on  your  own  head.  If  I  fall, 
1  will  pluck  you  with  me.” 

“Go  to!  you  threaten  idly,”  cried  the 
Protector,  though  with  secret  misgiving. 

“Not  so,”  rejoined  the  Admiral. 
“  Mark  well  what  I  say,  brother,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  speaking  very  deliberately,  and 
with  stern  emphasis.  “  I  can  prove  that  all 
the  acts  done  by  you  and  by  the  council 
are  illegal  and  of  no  eftect.  The  royal 
stamp  was  not  affixed  to  Henry’s  will 
during  his  lifetime;  consequently,  the  in¬ 
strument  is  wholly  inoperative.” 

“This  is  mere  assertion,  .and  will  ob¬ 
tain  credit  from  no  one,”  cried  Somerset, 
feigning  contempt,  but  unable  to  hide  his 
apprehension.  “Its  motive  is  too  obvi¬ 
ous.” 

“I  have  your  confederate  Butts’  con¬ 
fession  of  the  whole  affair,  which  shall  be 
proiiuced  to  confound  you,”  cried  Sey 
incur.  “Now,  what  say  you,  brother? 
Am  I  to  be  deprived  of  my  offices,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower  ?’’ 

-  “I  thought  the  secret  had  died  with 
Butts,”  said  Somerset,  trembling  in  spite 
of  himself. 

“No,  it  lives  to  blast  you,”  rejoined 
the  Admiral  “  Knowing  th.at  I  ran  some 
risk  to  night,  I  took  the  precaution  of 
placing  the  confession  in  such  hands  that 
if  aught  befalls  me,  its  production  will  be 
certain.  Send  me  to  the  Tower  if  you 
will.  You  will  speedily  follow  me  thith¬ 
er.” 

Somerset  was  visibly  embarrassed,  and 
quailed  beneath  the  Atlmiral’s  looks. 

“  Make  up  your  mind  quickly,  broth¬ 
er,”  continued  Seymour,  “  either  for  peace 
or  war.  A  word  from  me  will  shake  your 
government  to  pieces.” 

“  But  you  will  destroy  yourself  in  utter¬ 
ing  it,”  said  the  Protector. 

“  I  will  take  my  chance  of  th.at.  In  any 
case  I  am  certain  of  revenge.” 

At  this  moment,  the  King,  who  had 
been  anxiously  watching  them,  stepped 
forward. 

“  I  hope  your  highness  relents,”  he  said 
to  thef*rotector. 

“  Let  your  uncle  submit,  and  he  shall 
not  find  me  unforgiving,”  observed  Som¬ 
erset. 

“  Why  should  I  submit  ?”  rejoined  the 
Admiral  “  If  I  have  erred  at  all,  it  has 
been  from  excess  of  devotion  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty.” 


OF  THE  TOWER.  [December, 

j  “  For  my  sake  yield  !”  cried  Edward, 
imploringly. 

“Thus  urged,  I  c.an  not  refuse,”  rej»lied 
the  Admiral.  “  Brother,  I  am  content  to 
own  myself  in  the  wrong,  and  to  ask  your 
forgiveneas.” 

And  he  bent  his  proud  neck  with  an 
affectation  of  submission. 

“  I  am  satisfied,”  rejoined  the  Protec¬ 
tor.  “  !My  lords,”  he  .added,  turning  to 
the  council,  “  you  may  blame  my  weak¬ 
ness.  But  I  can  not  proceed  further 
.against  my  brother.  lie  has  cx|)res8ed 
his  contrition,  and  I  am  therefore  willing 
to  pardon  his  offense,  and  beseech  you  to 
do  the  same.” 

“  Since  your  highness  so  wills  it,  we 
are  content  to  proceed  no  further  in  the 
matter,”  replied  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
“But  we  must  have  a  promise  fiom  the 
Lord  Admiral  that  he  will  abstain  from  all 
such  practices  in  future.” 

*•  I  will  .answer  for  him,”  replied  the 
Protector.  “It  is  my  earnest  desire  to 
ple.a8e  your  m.ajesty  in  all  things,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  ;  “  and  if  there  be  aught  not  done 
to  your  satisfaction,  it  shall  be  amended.” 

“Th.at  is  the  sum  of  my  treasonable  de¬ 
signs,”  observed  the  Admiral  “All  I 
have  labored  for  is,  that  his  majesty 
should  be  pro|>erly  tre.ated.” 

“  His  majesty  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain,”  observed  the  Lord  Protector. 
“To  prove  to  you  how  much  you  have 
misjudged  me,  brother,  and  how  sincere¬ 
ly  I  desire  to  promote  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  us,  an  addition  shall  be  made 
of  a  thousand  a  year  to  your  revenue  from 
the  royal  treasure.”. 

“I  thank  your  highness,”  replied  the 
Admiral,  bowing. 

“  But  you  must  forego  .all  pretension 
to  be  made  governor  of  his  majesty’s  per¬ 
son — for  such  will  never  be  permitted.” 

“All  I  desire  is  free  intercourse  with 
my  royal  nephew,”  said  the  Admiral 

“  And  this  shall  be  accorded  to  you  so 
long  as  the  license  is  not  abused,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  the  Protector. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  Lord  Russell  conferred 
apart. 

“  What  has  caused  this  sudden  change 
in  the  Lord  Protector’s  disposition  to¬ 
ward  his  brother?”  observed  liussell 

“  I  know’  not,”  replied  Warwick.  “  But 
it  is  plain  the  Admiral  has  some  hold  upon 
him.  Instead  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower 
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he  is  rewarded.  Somerset  is  w’rong  to  | 
temporize  thus.  Ilis  brother  will  never 
cease  plotting.  Better  crush  him  now 
than  let  him  live  to  do  more  mischief.” 

”  I  am  of  your  opinion,”  said  Russell. 
“  This  leniency  is  ill  judged.” 

After  the  departure  of  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector  and  the  others,  the  Admiral  tarried 
for  a  short  time  with  his  royal  nephew, 
and  while  he  was  taking  his  leave,  Ed¬ 
ward  said  to  him, 

“We  have  both  gained  something  by 
this  struggle,  gentle  uncle.  I  have  ob¬ 


tained  my  liberty,  and  you  have  got  a 
thousand  a  year  added  to  your  revenue. 
You  can  not  be  governor  of  our  person, 
I  but  you  will  ever  hold  the  first  place  in 
:  our  regard.” 

I  “  Th.at  is  all  I  aspire  to,  mv  gracious 
1  liege,”  rejoined  the  Admiral,  kissing  his 
!  h.and.  And  he  added  to  himself  as  he  re¬ 
tired  :  “  Somerset  thinks  to  conciliate  me 
with  this  paltry  bribe.  Were  he  to  offer 
me  half  his  own  revenues,  he  should  not 
induce  me  to  forego  ray  purpose.” 


From  the  London  Revlcv. 
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During  one  of  those  lulls  in  the  Roman 
world  which  resemble  the  calm  preceding 
the  eartliqimke,  an  Itali.an  matron  of  high 
rank  gave  biith  to  a  son.  The  convul¬ 
sions  attending  the  overthrow  of  the  Re- 
iniblic  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  and 
Tiberius,  for  nine  hopeful  years,  had  occu 
])ied  the  new  throne  of  the  Caesars.  But 
lie  had  just  changed  his  hitherto  benefi¬ 
cent  system,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Sejanus,  begun  his  career  of  crime  and 
lust.  Caligula,  then  an  orphan  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  had  already  shown 
signs  of  the  madness  that  culminated  on 
the  imperial  throne.  Seneca,  also  a  youth, 
h.ad  started  on  the  tour  of  the  East,  then 
deemed  essential  to  a  polite  education. 
Strabo  was  deeply  engaged  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  researches  published  at  a  later 
day.  St.  Paul  was  still  a  boy,  pursuing 
his  youthful  stinlies.  Seven  more  years 


•  Ttu  Hittorie  the  World,  commonlif  called 
The  Naturall  Httforie  of  Pi.isics  SecCndcs. 
Transliitod  into  English  by  PiiiLEiioy  Holland, 
Doctor  of  Plivsicke.  London :  printed  by  Adam 
blip.  16.S4.  '  • 

Hintdry  of  the  Roman*  under  the  Empire.  By 
CiiARLKS  Meri  VALE,  B  D.  Second  Edition.  Long¬ 
man  &  Co.  1852. 

The  Katurnl  Hittory  of  Pliny.  Translated, 
with  copious  Notes  and  IlliMtratiuns,  by  the  late 
John  Bo8to<'K,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T.  Rilet,  Esq., 
£. A  London :  Henry  G.  Bohn.  1861. 


were  to  elapse  before  John  the  Baptist 
left  his  solitude,  and  proclaimed,  in  the 
Jtidse.an  wilderness,  a  coming  Saviour. 
The  Redeemer  abode  at  Naz.areth,  still 
subject  to  his  reputed  parents,  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  fivor  with  God  and  man. 

Verona  and  Como  have  each  something 
on  which  to  base  a  claim  to  being  the 
birthplace  of  that  young  Roman ;  but 
whetlier  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  shore 
of  the  sunny  hake,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adige,  matters  little.  Tradition  and  lo¬ 
cal  names  point  to  Como,  the  birthplace 
of  his  favorite  nephew,  Pliny  the  Younger. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  terras  the  spend¬ 
thrift  poet  Catullus  his  conterraneus,  or 
“countryman  ;”  and  on  this  the  Veronese 
mainly  rest  their  claim,  since  the  royster- 
ing  poet  was  undoubtedly  one  of  them¬ 
selves. 

A  long  interval  has  now  to  be  bridged 
over  before  we  again  meet  with  cer¬ 
tain  traces  of  the  young  Roman  as  Cains 
Plinius  Secundus.  How  or  where  Ids 
boyhood  was  spent  is  not  recorded  ;  but 
at  an  early  age  he  was  at  Rome,  studying 
under  the  credulous  Egyptian  Apion,  the 
opponent  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  whose 
vain  boastings  led  Caligula  to  term  him, 
cymbnlum  mvndi,  “  the  cymbal  of  the 
mdvei-se,”  and  whom  his  distinguished 
pupil  has  further  immortalized  as  publicco 
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famcp.  tympanum^  “the  kettledrum  of 
lame.”  It  is  most  probable  that  the  con¬ 
test  was  raping  between  Philo  and  Apion 
during  the  time  of  Pliny’s  pupilage.  The 
illustrious  Jew  was  lighting  for  the  faith 
and  lives  of  himself  and  his  Egyptian  co¬ 
religionists,  whilst  his  opponent  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  hatred,  .and  guilty  of  most  bitter 
injustice  to  his  countrymen.  A  contest 
into  which  so  much  feeling  entered  must 
often  have  brought  Judaism  before  the 
young  Homan  under  an  unfavorable  light ; 
hence  his  reference  to  the  Jews  at  a  later 
day  as  gent  contiimdia  numimim  insignia 
— “  a  race  conspicuous  for  their  insolence 
toward  the  gods  ”  of  Home. 

VVe  next  liud  Pliny,  at  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-two,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  still 
hater,  in  accordance  with  a  universal  cus¬ 
tom  amongst  the  Homan  nobility,  he  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  army,  serving  under  Pompi- 
nus  in  a  cavalry  regiment  in  Germany. 
There  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Thrxncing  tlte  Javelin  on  Horseback  / 
but  about  A.D.  52,  we  Hnd  him  once  more 
at  Home.  During  the  twenty-eight  years 
at  which  wo  have  briefly  glanced,  what 
momentous  events  took  place  !  The  Bap¬ 
tist  accomplished  his  preparatory  mission, 
and  was  gone  to  his  reward.  The  He- 
deemer  entered  upon  his  brief  ministry, 
submitted  to  the  shame  of  the  cross,  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  on  high. 
The  proto-martyr  fell  beneath  the  missiles 
of  a  Jewish  mob;  St.  Paul  journeyed  to 
Damascus,  saw  the  heavenly  light,  and 
was  now  serving  his  once  j)er8ecuted 
Lord ;  whilst  St.  Matthew  gave  to  the 
w'orld  the  firet  of  the  Gospels  destined  to 
be  the  found.ations  and  pillars  of  our  faith. 

Pliny  ap{>ears  to  have  returned  to  Home 
toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
when  he  entered  the  college  of  augurs,  to 
w’hich  w'as  committed  the  interpretation 
of  the  omens  recognized  by  the  soothsay¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  the  guardianship  of  the  na¬ 
tional  calendar.  He  also  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  forum  as  a  pleader  of  causes. 
Oratory  long  constituted  one  of  the  chief 
studies  of  the  Homan  youth,  both  under 
the  Hepublic  and  the  Empire  ;  so  that,  as 
w.ls  the  case  with  Julius  Caesiir,  successful 
soldiers  were  prepared  to  enter  the  foren¬ 
sic  lists  on  leaving  the  camp.  The  origin 
of  what  w’e  now  term  “  forensic  oratory,” 
so  far  as  Home  was  concerned,  was  a  cu¬ 
rious  one.  In  the  first  instance,  each  of 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  W'as  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  dependents,  who  looked  up 
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to  him  as  the  defender  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  {patronus,)  such  an  advocacy 
i>eing  feudal  rather  than  professional.  In 
time,  the  wealthier  clients  began  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  their  successful  advocates  such 
gifts  not  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  fee, 
but  being  grateful  recognitions  of  gooil 
services.  As  society  advanced  toward 
civilization,  some  of  these  patrons  became 
professional  advocates,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cicero ;  but  the  same  mode  of  payment 
continueil  to  prevail,  as  it  does  even  now 
at  the  English  bar,  where  the  fee  is  not  a 
debt  that  can  be  recovered,  but  an  hono¬ 
rarium  paid  beforehand.* 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  Pliny  appears  to  have  been  without 
official  employment.  Some  of  his  time 
was  probably  spent  in  Como,  educating 
his  nephew,  Pliny  the  Younger,  who.se 
letters  now  form  so  valuable  an  element 
of  classic  literature.  Meanwhile,  stirring 
events  w’ere  taking  place  in  the  world. 
Caraotacus  having  been  overthrown  and 
led  c.a))tive  to  Home,  Bo.adicea  continued 
to  fight,  and  w-as  still  struggling  to  free 
her  country  from  the  Homan  invaders. 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  now  Avriting 
their  respective  Gospels ;  St.  Paul,  a|i- 
pealing  to  Csesar,  had  reached  Home,  and 
he  and  St.  Peter  were  soon  to  attain  the 
martyr’s  crown.  The  imperial  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  conflagr.ation  which, 
falsely  attributed  to  the  Christians,  led 
to  their  first  persecution  at  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  Seneca,  victim  of  Nero’s  ingratitude, 
drained  the  fatal  cup;  and  Arria,  the  he¬ 
roic  wife  of  Pmtus,  taught  her  hirsband 
how  she  thought  a  Homan  ought  to  die. 

Toward  the  close  of  Nero’s  reign,  we 
find  Pliny  a  Procurator  in  Spain.  Pro- 
curatorshijis  were  offices  created  by  the 
Cajsars.  Sometimes  procurators  were  gov- 
ernoi’s  of  provinces  ;  at  others  they  only 
managed  the  fisc.al  affairs  on  behalf  of  the 
central  government.  How  long  our  sub- 

*  Tlie  ^r«-pa_nnent  wa.*  an  abuse  of  the  custom  at 
Rome.  Even  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  Nepos  the 
Prwtor  endeavored  to  enforce  the  following  decree 
of  the  Senate;  “All  persons  whosoever  tluU  have 
any  lawsuits  pending,  are  hereby  required  and  com¬ 
manded,  before  any  proceedings  be  had  thereon,  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  have  not  given,  promised,  or 
engag^  to  give,  any  fee  or  reward  \o  any  advocate, 
upon  account  of  his  undertaking  their  cause."  Not¬ 
withstanding,  the  advocate  was  allowed  by  the  law 
to  receive  a  gratuity  of  ten  thousand  sesterces,  or 
about  eighty  pounds,  after  the  cause  was  dccide<i. 
See  the  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Rufus, 
book  V. 
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iect  occupiotl  this  post  is  uncertain  ;  but 
lie  was  in  Spain  during  the  disturbed 
periixi  when  the  death  of  Nero,  follow¬ 
ed  in  quick  succession  by  those  of  Galba, 
Olho,  and  Vitellius,  opened  the  way  for 
, Vespasian,  whose  ascent  to  the  throne 
once  more  gave  the  distracted  Empire 
promise  of  rei>ose.  The  voluptuous  prodi¬ 
gality  of  the  nobles,  im|>erfeclly  expiated 
liming  the  Marian  wars,  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  after  Sulla’s  victory,  had  now  risen  to 
a  fearful  hight,  and  was  a  canker-worm 
eating  into  the  heart  of  society.  Ves¬ 
pasian  gave  this  a  check — controlling  the 
waste  of  the  public  finances,  whilst  he 
adorned  Rome  with  such  noble  build¬ 
ings  as  the  Colosseum  and  the  Temple  of 
Peace.  Pliny,  already  the  friend  of  Titus, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Vespasian,  re¬ 
turned  to  Itome  during  the  progress  of 
these  changes,  and,  of  course,  found  the 
state  of  affairs  favorable  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vancement.  He  now  enjoyed  the  honors 
of  courtly  life,  and  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  royal  favor  ;  but  this  did  not  interfere 
with  liis  literary  industry,  since  he  wrote 
a  History  of  his  own  Times,  beginning, 
as  he  informs  us  in  the  dedication  of  his 
jVatuntl  Jlistory  to  Titus,  where  Aufidi- 
us  ilassus  endeii.  lioth  these  works  are 
lost.  It  was  also  at  this  time  that  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  Naturdl  History,  which,  hap- 
jiily,  we  still  possess,  and  upon  which  his 
fame  as  a  writer  chiefly  rests. 

We  next  meet  with  him  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  tragical  interest.  He  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  fleet  that  protected  the 
Western  Mediterranean.  Vespasian  was 
dead,  and  Titus,  his  old  fellow-soldier,  had 
.ascended  the  throne.  In  August,  a.d.  79, 
he  was  stationed  near  the  modern  Na- 
jiles,*  having  with  him  his  sister  Plinia,  and 
her  son,  Pliny  the  Younger,  then  a  youth 
eighteen  years  old,  when  they  witnessed 
the  fearful  eruption  of  Vesuvius  by  which 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  wore  over¬ 
whelmed.  The  Campanians  living  in  these 
regions  had  long  been  familiar  with  vol- 

•  The  exAct  locality,  as  tradition  has  it,  was  about 
e'^lit  miles  west  of  Naples,  near  Putcoli,  where  Paul 
lauded,  and  where  the  Roman  fleet  lay  in  full  view 
of  Vesuvius,  fifteen  miles  distant  across  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  .  Pliny,  then  Admiral,  manned  a  number  of 
l»>ats  with  a  strong  force,  which  rowed  him  aeroM 
the  hay  to  the  shore  near  Pompeii,  where  he  landed 
and  lying  down  to  rest,  was  suffocated  by  the  smoke 
and  fumes  from  the  volcanic  fires  of  Vesuvius,  as 
history  tells,  on  the  spot  which  we  examined. — Ed. 
or  THK  Ec'lxctic.  I 


c-inic  disturbances,  but  even  tradition  pre¬ 
served  no  record  of  their  having  affected 
the  far-famed  mountain.  Its  tires  liad  lain 
dormant.  The  groat  volcanic  vent  through 
which  the  pent-np  forces  of  the  district 
esciqied  had  hitherto  been  the  island 
of  Ischi.a,  from  which  successive  colonies 
were  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  eriip- 
tiona.  At  this  period,  Plutarch  tells  us,  the 
interior  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  was  a 
plain,  surrounded  by  slojves  clothed  with 
wild  vines ;  wliilst  richly  fertile  fields  cov¬ 
ered  the  mountain  sides,  and  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  nostleil  at  its  base.  No  dr(!.am 
of  peril  disturbed  the  luxurious  multi¬ 
tudes  who  dwelt  within  those  frescoed 
mansions.  Their  sense  of  safety  was  first 
disturbed  in  a.d.  63,  when  an  earthquake 
shook  the  mountain,  and  did  considerable 
mischief.  Other  shocks  occurred  l>etween 
that  date  and  the  fatal  year  a.d.  79,  when 
the  final  catastrophe  took  place.  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  younger 
Pliny  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  event,  .and 
lie  has  recorded  many  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  it  in  two  letters  to  T.aci- 
tus  the  histoii.an.  His  description  is  in 
one  sense  very  defective,  since  he  omits 
many  very  important  facts — for  example, 
the  destruction  of  the  two  cities.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  main 
object  of  the  letter  was  to  give  the  his¬ 
torian  an  account  of  his  uncle’s  death. 
Rut  m.any  of  the  omitted  facts  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  Tacitus  and  Martial,  and  at  a 
later  period  by  Dion  Cassius.  We  have 
not  quoted  the  letters  in  question,  but 
would  strongly  urge  them  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  as  marvelous  exam- 
ple.s  of  word-painting.  Though  Melmoth’s 
flowery  translation  of  them  does  not  faith¬ 
fully  render  I’liny’s  style,  it  will  be  found 
suflicient  for  the  purpose  we  have  indi¬ 
cated. 

Before  attempting  to  review  Pliny’s  in¬ 
tellectual  character  or  the  great  work  by 
which  he  is  so  well  known,  we  m.ay  glance 
at  some  peculiarities  of  the  age  and  peo¬ 
ple  with  which  he  was  connected ;  because 
these  will  ex[>lain  much  that  venders  him 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  disappointing  men  of  his 
time. 

While  the  Roman  people  grew  slowly 
in  numbers  and  influence,  tliey  were  a  re¬ 
ligiously  earnest  and  believing  race.  Their 
religion,  whatever  its  origin,  displayed 
much  grace  and  beauty,  and  wa.s  calcu- 
1  lated  to  promote  a  trusting  and  revereu- 
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tial  spirit,  thongh  based  on  ignorance  and  | 
error.  It  appears  to  have  been  believed  ■ 
by  both  the  i  ulers  and  the  ruled  ;  hence  : 
it  becinne  more  completely  idenlitied  with  > 
their  social  and  polical  arrangements  than, 
W’e  fear,  Christianity  is  in  many  places  at 
the  present  day,  Their  system  of  augury 
was  obviously  derived  from  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  ;  but,  though  of  foreign  growth,  the 
custom  of  determining  future  events  by 
means  of  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  en¬ 
trails  of  animals  took  firm  hold  of  the  na¬ 
tional  mind.  Notwithstanding  its  strange 
absurdities,  it  was  accepted  by  nearly  all 
the  people.  To  doubt  was  to  incur  the 
charge  of  infidelity,  and  this  w’as  to  be 
placed  under  a  ban  more  complete  than 
now  awaits  the  man  who  ventures  to  deny 
his  God.  Few’  charges  made  against  a  poli¬ 
tician  w’ere  more  effective  in  overthrowing 
him  than  that  of  atheism.  On  these  points 
theKomans  probably  excelled  the  Greeks. 
The  religious  system  of  the  latter  scarce¬ 
ly  amounted  to  a  belief.  Their  gods 
were  beautiful  symbols  of  the  forces  of  l 
nature,  rather  than  personal  beings.  With 
the  cotemporaneous  Romans,  religion  was, 
in  the  intensest  sense  of  the  word,  a  faith. 
But,  in  time,  a  change  came  over  the  ed¬ 
ucated  portion  of  the  Latin  race.  Aris¬ 
totle  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  materialistic  edifice  of  which  the  Epi¬ 
cureans  reared  the  superstructure  ;  and 
this  materialism  became  fashion.able  in 
Greece,  as  infidelity  was  in  France  at  the 

t>erit>d  preceding  the  great  Revolution, 
n  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  this  ma¬ 
terialism  found  its  way  to  the  upi>er 
classes  of  Roman  society.  Ennius,  through 
his  translations,  made  them  familiar  with 
the  poetry  of  Greece  ;  and  the  three 
Athenian  ambassadors,  Diogenes,  Crito- 
liins,  and  Caraeades,  taught  tliem  its  ma¬ 
terialistic  philosophy.  The  poison  dif¬ 
fused  itself  rajndly.  In  vain  the  elder 
Cato  lifted  up  his  warning  voice.  The 
faith  of  the  educated  Roman  was  shaken, 
and  the  entire  destruction  of  his  belief 
was  only  a  question  of  time.*  A  state  of 
things  no\)’  sprang  up,  perhaps  inevitably, 

•  Plutarch  informs  us  that  Cato  urj^ed  the  dismiss¬ 
al  of  the  aiiiliassadors,  aroon|;st  other  reasons,  because 
Carneades  employed  suchau  ingenious  met  bod  of  ar¬ 
guing,  that  it  became  exceedingly  difficult  to  diatin- 
guish  truth  from  falsehood.  tVo  are  not  without 
need  of  his  warning  at  the  present  time.  Some  mod¬ 
em  advocates  of  infidelity  similar  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  retain  the  cuiming  cleveraesa  of  their  pro- 
totypea.  • 


but  winch  was  at  last  fatal  to  Romo. 
The  rulers  and  upper  classes  maintained  a 
.system  w  hich  they  believed  to  be  an  im¬ 
posture  because  of  its  political  efl’ects  on 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Their  whole 
outer  life  thus  became  a  practical  lie.  .As 
faith  declined,  superstition  sprang  into 
vigorous  life.*  Merivale  has  given  us  a 
stirring  picture  of  this  combination  at  the 
fall  of  the  Republic  : — 

“  Meanwhile,  Rome  overflowed  with  the  im¬ 
pure  spawn  of  superstition.  Conjurors,  sooth¬ 
sayers,  astrologers,  and  fortune-tellers  filled 
every  street,  and  introduced  themselves  into 
every  domestic  establishment  The  dreams  of 
Caesar  and  Pumpeius  were  gravely  related. 
Cicero  collected  the  records  of  supernatural 
phenomena.  Valerius  invoked  the  shades  of  ihe 
dead,  and  read,  it  was  said,  the  will  of  the  gods 
in  the  entrails  of  a  tnurdcred  child.  Sextus  de¬ 
manded  the  secret  of  futurity  of  the  The.ssalian 
sorceress.  Figultis,  the  Etruscan  augur  obtain¬ 
ed  the  reputation  of  a  prophet  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  The  belief 
in  omens  exercised  an  unconscious  sway  over 
thousands  who  openly  derided  all  spiritual  ex¬ 
istences,  and  profes.sed  atheists  trembled  in  sc- 
cnct  at  the  mysterious  potency  of  magical  in¬ 
cantations.” — Merivale,  vol.  ii.  613. 

Of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  upper,  .‘nid 
credulity  of  the  lower  clas.ses  during  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  republic,  illustra¬ 
tions  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  But 
there  is  one  which  alone  suffices  to  show’ 
the  extent  of  these  evils — namely,  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  the  college  of  augurs, 
and  its  effective  employmeut  as  a  political 
instrument.  These  augurs,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  w’crc  chosen  from  amongst  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  their  age.  Cato, 
Cicero,  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  two  Plinys, 
are  specimens  of  the  men  elected  into 
the  sacred  college.  Their  j)Owers  w’ere  of 
the  most  gigantic  kind,  though  exercisi’d 
through  such  agencies  as  the  casual  direc¬ 
tion  taken  by  flying  birds,  or  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  entrails  of  a  newly-strangled 
animal.  The  idea  that  tlie  gods  revealed 
their  will  to  men  through  these  fortuitous 
events  was  firmly  rooted  in  tho  Roman 
mind  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  augurs 
to  interpret  the  phenomena  to  which  such 
importance  was  given.  IIow’  far  they  he- 

*  This  statu  of  things,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
i  ago,  has  reappeared  in  our  own.  VVe  hare  seen 
R'jl^rt  Owen  professing  to  hold  conversations  with 
I  departed  souls,  and  the  alMurditk  s  of  8pirit-r..pping 
i  have  all  been  swallowed  by  mm  who  rejected  the 
:  Bible !  The  extremes  of  credulity  and  unbelk  f  ever 
I  go  baud  in  hand. 
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lievcd  their  own  interpret.itions  may  be 
gathered  from  a  remark  made  by  Cato  tlie 
Censor,  who,  as  Ave  have  just  seeii,  was 
ail  augur,  and  it  is  recordetl  by  Cicero, 
who  was  an  another.  Cato  wondered 
how  one  augur  could  meet  another  in  the 
streets  without  a  smile,  and  well  he 
miglit.  Caesar,  the  ptmtifex  maximtis, 
was  an  utter  infidel,  and  unliesitatingly  as¬ 
serted  in  the  open  Senate  liis  dislielief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Yet  to  him 
and  to  his  colleagues  was  intrusted  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  divine  will.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  power  committed  to  these 
men  is  almost  incredible,  relating,  as  it 
did,  to  the  most  important  events  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  jirivate  life.  But,  perhaps,  their 
inlluencc  over  the  crowd  was  in  no  case 
more  remarkable  than  when  they  proceed¬ 
ed  to  veto  the  proceedings  of  those  Comi- 
tia,  or  national  assemblies,  that  were  es¬ 
pecially  designed  as  checks  upon  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  aristocr.acy.  We  should  have 
expected  that  the  peojile  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  jealous  of  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  their  popular  privileges,  and 
especially  when  such  interference  came 
from  members  of  that  aristocratic  or¬ 
der  whose  power  they  were  so  anxious 
to  limit  ;  but  it  was  not  always  so. 
Whenever  the  proceedings  of  the  Conn- 
tin  bee.aiae  obnoxious  to  the  higher  classes, 
an  augur  had  only  to  assert  that  the  aus¬ 
pices  were  becoming  unfavorable  ;  it  was 
enough  to  say,  truly  or  falsely,  that  he 
had  heard  thunder ;  the  Assembly  was 
dissolved,  and,  more  than  that,  all  its  past 
acts  were  anuuried  by  the  dissolution. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  mental 
condition  of  a  mob,  always  a  brutal  one, 
that  could  be  restrained  by  such  artifices 
as  these.  The  trick  must  have  been  so 
transparent ;  the  subordination  of  the  col¬ 
lege  to  the  ruling  power  so  inevitable;  its 
liability  to  be  flattered,  bribed,  or  threat¬ 
ened,  so  obvious  —  esjiecially  when  the 
head  of  the  government  was  chief  priest, 
as  was  the  case  with  Julius  Ciesar — that 
we  marvel  at  the  subrnissiveiiess  of  the 
peojile.  It  is  only  when  we  realize  the 
creiiulity  of  the  populace,  that  wo  are 
able  to  understand  it. 

Such  a  condition  could  not  exist  with¬ 
out  producing  baneful  fruits  amongst  the 
more  iutelligent  classes.  Even  when  the 
grosser  forms  of  credulity  have  passed 
away,  they  leave  behind  a  craving  for  the 
marvelous,  which  prefers  mystery  to  sim¬ 
ple  and  intelligible  truth.  The  credulity 


of  the  middle  ages  bequeathed,  as  part 
of  its  legacy,  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  from 
which  no  class  was  free;  and  which  was 
fatal,  in  still  later  times,  to  many  a 
wretched  behlame.  Much  of  what  was 
accepted  as  science  in  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies  was  little  better.  Pliny  records 
nothing  more  absurd  than  Whiston’s 
Geological  Theory^  which  referred  all 
rocks  to  the  action  of  the  deluge,  and  the 
deluge  itself  to  a  whisk  from  the  watery 
tail  of  a  passing  comet !  Kepler,  accept¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  Apollonius  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean,  regarded  the  earth  as  an  enor¬ 
mous  living  animal,  and  the  tides  as  occ.a- 
sioned  by  water  spouting  through  its  gills 
during  daily  alternations  of  sleeping  and 
waking.  Linnaeus  believed  minerals  to 
have  resulted  from  a  mundane  sexual  sys¬ 
tem  ;  according  to  him,  the  sea,  becoming 
jiregnant,  gradually  produced-  the  dry 
laud  ;  the  ocean,  becoming  impregnated 
by  the  air,  produced  a  twin-birth — the  sa¬ 
line  principle,  which  was  m.asculinc,  and 
the  earthy,  which  w.as  feminine.  The 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  contain  nothing 
more  fanciful  than  this.  The  works  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  the  Anatomy  of  Melan¬ 
choly  of  Burton,  and  the  Pseudodoxia 
Kpidemica  of  Dr.  Thomas  Browne, 
abound  in  similar  displays  of  childish  cred¬ 
ulity  ;  and,  to  descend  to  our  own  time, 
spirit-rapping,  table-turning,  and  faith  in 
infinitesimal  absurdities,  savor  of  a  similar 
origin  in  the  capacious  trustfulness  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  liemembering  our  bound¬ 
less  advant.ages,  we  must  rather  mourn 
over  our  own  credulous  folly,  than  won¬ 
der  that  Pliny  and  his  cotemporaries 
should  believe  in 

“  Anthropophsgi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.” 

Bearing  all  this  in  remembrance,  we 
must  expect  to  find  a  belief  in  the  mar¬ 
velous  influencing  even  the  philosophei*s 
of  ancient  times.  And  we  shall  not  be 
wrong  in  doing  so.  Even  Aristotle  se¬ 
lected  his  calling,  not  from  preference, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  Oracle ; 
and,  though  his  learning  became  as  pro¬ 
found  as  it  was  original,  he  never  freed 
himself  fi-om  the  love  of  the  marvelou.s. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that 
Pliny  was  a  credulous  compiler.  But 
were  we  to  add  nothing  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  we  should  give  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  his  claims*  upon  our  regard.  En- 
g.aged,  as  we  have  seen,  with  various 
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pubiio  duties,  he  found  time  to  accom¬ 
plish  an  amount  of  reading  rarely  equaled 
even  by  those  who  follow  literature  as  a 
profession.  He  tells  us  that  he  brought 
together,  in  his  Natural  History,  twenty 
thousand  things  culled  from  two  thousand 
works.  Whether  this  can  be  commended 
may  be  doubtful.  Even  his  distinguished 
nephew  reminds  us  that,  “  though  we 
should  read  much,  we  should  not  read 
many  books;”  and  had  his  uncle  acted 
u|>on  that  plan,  he  would  have  increased 
tlie  value  of  his  work,  though  he  would 
have  diminished  its  bulk. 

In  estimating  Pliny’s  industry,  we  must 
not  forget  that  his  Natural  History  is 
but  one  of  the  works  that  proceeded  from 
his  pen,  though  it  is  the  only  one  pre¬ 
served  to  us.  We  have  already  referred 
to  his  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Using  the 
Javelin  on  Horseback,  and  His  History  of 
his  own  Times,  completing  the  work  of 
AuHdius  Bassus.  Besides  these,  his 
nephew  informs  us  that  he  wrote  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty  books ;  a  Life  of  Pom- 
]>oniu8  Sccundus,  his  old  commander  in 
Germany ;  a  piece  of  criticism,  in  eight 
b<)ok8,  on  Ambiguity  of  Expression  ;  and 
a  treatise  uimn  Eloquence,  in  six  volumes, 
iu  which  “  he  takes  up  the  orator  from 
the  cnadle,  and  leads  him  on,  until  he  has 
carried  him  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
I^Kjrfection  in  this  art.”  His  nephew  just¬ 
ly  remarks  to  his  correspondent,  Macer : 

Your  surprise  will  rise  still  higher  when 
^'ou  hear  that,  for  some  time,  he  engaged 
lu  the  profession  of  an  advocate ;  that  he 
died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year ;  that  from  the 
time  of  his  quitting  the  bar  to  his  death, 
ho  was  employed,  partly  in  the  execution 
of  the  higher  posts,  and  partly  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  attendance  on  those  emperors  who 
honored  him  with  their  friendship.” 
There  are  few  things  more  marvelous 
than  the  amount  of  diversified  intellec¬ 
tual  labor  which  truly  great  men  are 
capable  of  performing.  It  is  the  fee¬ 
bler  minds  that  can  attend  to  but  few 
subjects  ;  and  the  too  common  plea 
of  exclusive  devotion  to  the  business  or 
profession,  is  only  set  up  to  hide  intellec¬ 
tual  poverty  and  idleness.  All  stronger 
heads  require  a  wide  field  wherein  to 
range  ;  and  to  the  giant  intellects  that  oc¬ 
casionally  appear,  the  universe  is  scarcely 
too  vast  for  the  embrace  of  their  genius. 
Aristotle,  Newton,  and  Humboldt  were 
men  of  this  stamp  ;  but  there  are  others 


whose  success  in  some  popular  direction 
masks  their  greatness  in  other  spheres  of 
labor.  In  addition  to  his  military  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  his  immortal  Commentaries, 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  Julius  Caesar 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Grammar  ;  a  satire  on 
Cato ;  Tragedies,  on  the  Greek  model ;  an 
official  work  on  Augury ;  a  special  one  on 
Astronomy  ;  and  during  a  rapid  inarch 
from  Italy  to  Spain,  he  composed  a  poem 
which  he  called  Ids  Journey.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  ho  w’ould  dictate  letters  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  four  secretaries  at 
once ;  and  when  he  w.a8  free  from  other 
business,  he  would  dictate  se-ven  letters  at 
one  time  !  Yet  so  little  h.as  intellect  to  do 
with  sound  religious  and  emotional  intui¬ 
tions,  that  the  man  who  could  do  all  this 
—  who  disbelieved  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  —  who  had  so  little  faith  in  the  na¬ 
tional  religions  that  he  dared  to  give  bat¬ 
tle  at  Munda  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse 
auspices,  nevertheless  believed  in  a  des¬ 
tiny,  whilst  rejecting  a  providence ;  and 
after  his  chaiiot  broke  down  during  the 
fii*st  of  his  Roman  triumphs,  he  never  en¬ 
tered  a  carriage  without  repeating  a 
chann. 

The  younger  Pliny  has  given  us,  in  the 
letter  from  which  wo  have  just  <]Uoted 
an  account  of  his  uncle’s  mode  of  life  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  in  Rome  ;  and  though 
doubtless  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers, 
we  venture  to  quote  it,  as  showing  that 
the  laborious  diligence  of  the  German 
students  of  the  present  day  was  rivaled, 
if  not  surpassed,  in  the  classic  days  of  the 
Empire.  We  have  look  upon  John  Wes¬ 
ley  as  having  done  more  work  with  less 
sleep  than  any  other  man ;  but  even  in 
this  respect,  unless  his  nephew  is  guilty 
of  gross  exaggeration,  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 

“  In  summer,  he  always  began  bis  studies  as 
soon  as  it  was  light ;  in  winter,  generally  at  one 
in  the  morning,  but  never  later  than  two,  and 
often  at  midnight  No  man  ever  spent  less 
time  in  bed ;  insomuch  that  he  would  some¬ 
times,  without  retiring  from  his  book,  take  a 
short  sleep,  and  then  pursue  his  studies.  Be¬ 
fore  day-break,  he  used  to  wait  upon  Vespasian, 
who  likewise  chose  that  season  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness.  When  he  had  finished  the  affairs  which 
that  Emperor  committed  to  his  charge,  he  re¬ 
turned  home  again  to  his  studies.  After  a  short 
and  light  repast  at  noon,  (agreeably  to  the  good 
old  custom  of  our  ancestors,)  he  would  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  summer,  if  disengaged  from  business, 
repose  himself  in  the  sun  ;  during  which  time 
some  autlior  was  read  to  him,  from  whence  ho 
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made  extracts  and  observations;  as  indeed  this 
vas  his  constant  method,  whatever  book  he 
read ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his,  tliat  ‘  no  book 
was  so  bad  but  sometliing  might  be  learnt  from 
it’  When  this  was  over,  he  generally  went 
into  the  cold  bath  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  out 
of  it,  just  took  a  slight  refreshment,  and  then 
rciMtsed  himself  for  a  little  while.  Thus,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  new  day,  he  immediately  resumed 
his  studies  until  supjicr-timc,  when  a  book  was 
again  read  to  him,  upon  which  ho  would  make 
some  lusty  remarks.  I  remember  once,  his 
reader  having  pronounced  a  word  wrong,  some¬ 
body  at  the  table  made  him  repeat  it  again  ; 
upon  which  my  uncle  asked  his  friend  if  he  un¬ 
derstood  it ;  who  acknowle«lging  that  he  did, 

‘  Why  then,’  said  he,  ‘  would  you  make  him  go 
back  again?  We  have  lost,  by  this  interrup* 
tion,  above  ten  lines:’  so  covetous  was  this 
great  man  of  time  I  In  summer,  he  always 
rose  from  supper  bv  day-light ;  and,  in  winter, 
as  soon  as  it  was  (lark ;  and  he  observed  this 
rule  as  strictly  as  if  it  had  been  a  law  of  the 
state.  Such  was  his  manner  of  life  amidst  the 
noise  and  hurry  of  the  town  ;  but  in  the  country 
his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study,  without 
intermission,  excepting  only  when  ho  bathed. 
In  this  exception,  I  include  no  more  than  the 
time  he  was  actually  in  the  bath  ;  for  while  he 
wiis  rubbed  and  wiped,  he  was  employed  either 
in  hearing  some  book  read  to  him,  or  in  dicta¬ 
ting.  In  his  ioumeys,  he  lost  no  time  from  his 
studies ;  but  his  mind,  at  those  seasons,  being 
disengaged  from  all  other  business,  applied  its- 
self  wholly  to  that  single  pursuit  A  secrctaiy 
constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot,  who,  in 
the  winter,  wore  a  particular  sort  of  warm  gloves, 
that  the  sharpnc.ss  of  the  ^veathcr  might  not  oc¬ 
casion  any  interruption  to  my  uncle’s  studies; 
and,  for  the  same  rea-son,  when  in  Rome  he  was 
always  carried  in  a  chair.  I  remember  he  once 
reproved  me  for  walking:  ‘You  might,’  said  he, 

‘  emi^loy  those  hours  to  more  advantage for 
he  thought  evt  y  hour  lost  that  was  not  given  to 
study.  By  this  extraordinary  application^  be 
found  time  to  compose  the  several  treatises  I 
have  mentjoned,  basides  one  hundred  and  sixty 
vohimes  which  he  left  me  by  his  will,  consisfing 
of  a  kind  of  common-place,  written  on  both  sides, 
in  a  very  small  character ;  so  that  one  might 
fairly  reckon  the  number  considerably  more.” 

Pliny  h.as  no  claim  to  rank  amongst  the 
greatly  intellects  of  the  world,  lie  was 
u  profound,  but  an  unequal,  thinker.  His 
redections  sometimes  reveal  a  ]>hilo8ophic 
spirit  worthy  of  a  Mackintosh.  We  fre¬ 
quently  find  him  displaying  some  sense  of 
the  grandeur,  unity,  and  harmony  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  consequently  of  the  cosmic  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  undertaking ;  but  on  other  oc¬ 
casions  he  descends  from  this  lofty  pe- 
desLal,  and  brings  the  most  incongruous 
topics  in  ludicrous  relation.  lie  then 
becomes  merely  a  man  of  paste  and 


I  scissors,  and,  too  often,  a  very  credulous 
and  undiscriininating  one.  Still  he  was 
more  than  the  mere  compiler  that  it 
has  latterly  been  the  fashion  to  think 
him;  in  many  of  his  most  absurd  para¬ 
graphs  there  lurks  a  definite  idea;  and 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  his  exjd.ana- 
tions  of  phenomena  fall  to  satisfy  us,  we 
usually  see  that  he  had  made  himself  suf¬ 
ficiently  master  of  his  subject  to  under¬ 
stand  the  difficnlty  to  be  overcome,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  with  one 
who  was  only  a  compiler.  It  is  true,  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  remark  are  sufficiently 
abundant  in  his  w'ork ;  but  in  so  gigantic 
an  undertaking,  embracing  so  vast  a  range 
of  subject-s,  we  should  wonder  were  it 
otherwise. 

The  name  which  Pliny  has  given  to  the 
only  one  of  his  works  that  has  come  down 
to  us  affords  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its 
varied  nature.  The  ancients  did  not  limit 
tlie  use  of  the  term  “  Natural  History  ”  as 
wo  now  do ;  they  included  in  it  all  that 
related  to  natural  philosophy,  geography, 
medicine,  agriculturQ,  commerce,  and  the 
arts.  Hence,  Pliny’s  book  is  a  vast  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  dealing  with  almost  every 
conceivable  subject  in  the  heavens  or  on 
the  earth,  from  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
and  the  iinmorUality  of  the  soul  to  the 
fine  arts  atid  the  philosophy  of  drunken¬ 
ness — from  the  luxury  of  Koine  and  the 
follies  of  its  rulers  to  the  rotation  of  crops 
and  the  best  test  for  good  eggs.  But 
what  chiefly  gives  the  book  its  present 
value,  is  the  way  in  which  he  has  woven 
into  his  discursive  chapters  thousands  of 
suggestive  hints,  throwing  light  on  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Hence  the  end¬ 
less  diversity  of  the  writers  who  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  pages.  Gibbon,  Niebuhr, 
and  the  whole  race  of  historians,  continu¬ 
ally  quote  him.  The  n.aturalists  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  from  Linnajus  to  Humboldt  and 
Owen,  have  rarely  published  a  book  in 
which  he  is  not  named.  The  writers  on 
medicine  and  therapeutics,  from  Mead  to 
Pereira,  have  abundantly  referred  to  his 
label’s.  We  meet  with  him  in  the  Topo¬ 
graphy  of  Gell,  the  Varroniarvus  of  Don¬ 
aldson,  and  the  Textrinum  Antiqytorum 
of  Yates;  and  even  have  before  us  a  re¬ 
cently  published  advertisement  of  some 
Turkish  baths,  in  which  he  is  appealed  to 
as  an  authority  whose  name  still  has  weight 
I  with  the  multitude.  But  what  most  for- 
I  cibly  arrests  our  attention  on  glancing  at 
'  his  work  is  the  display  of  the  learning  of 
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Ills  age  M’ith  which  it  abounds.  All  kinds 
of  authors  are  laid  under  contribution  ; 
reminding  us  in  this  re8|>€ct,  of  Burton’s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.,  and  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Browne. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirty-seven 
books,  ami  we  may  afford  our  readers  an 
idea  of  its  nature  by  noticing  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  several  sections.  The  first 
is  occupied  by  the  dedication  to  Titus,  and 
by  a  very  elaborate  index  of  the  contents 
of  each  book.  This  last,  as  he  affirms,  was 
not  a  common  addition  in  his  day  ;  though 
he  acknowledges  that  he  learnt  the  use 
of  it  from  Valerius  Soranus,  who  employ¬ 
ed  it  in  a  work  on  Mysteries.  Pliny  also 
adds  to  this  a  list  of  the  writers  who.sc> 
works  he  has  used  in  the  compilation  of 
each  book,  native  and  foreign.  One  part 
of  his  dedication  reminds  us  that  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  human  nature  undergo  little 
change  through  the  lapse  of  ages.  He 
says :  “  I  must  inform  you,  that,  in  com¬ 
paring  various  authors  with  each  other,  I 
have  discovered  that  some  of  the  most 
grave  and  of  the  latest  writers  h.ave  trans¬ 
cribed,  word  for  word,  from  former  works, 
without  making  any  acknowledgment.” 
Dr.  Thomas  Browne  knew  what  he  was 
about  w’hen  he  said  that  “  the  ancients 
were  but  men  even  like  oureelves.  The 
practice  of  transcription  in  onr  daies  was 
no  monster  in  theirs  :  Plagiarie  had  not  its 
nativity  with  printing ;  but  beg.an  in  times 
when  thefts  were  difficult,  and  the  paucity 
of  books  scarce  wanted  that  invention.” 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the 
physical  history  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,  including  a  curious  disquisition 
on  the  nature  of  God.  The  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  books  are  w'holly  geogra- 
phic.al,  .and  chiefly  limited  to  the  enumer¬ 
ation  of  localities,  though,  like  the  rest  of 
his  work,  mingled  with  passing  allusions 
to  historic  events.  Book  vii.  is  devoted 
to  man  and  the  human  arts.  Of  books 
viii.,  ix.,  X.,  and  xi.,  the  subjects  are,  re¬ 
spectively,  terrestrial  animals,  marine  ani¬ 
mals,  birds,  and  insects.  The  next  sixteen 
books  are  devoted  to  botany,  agi-iculture, 
and  horticulture,  including  the  various 
medicinal  uses  of  plants  and  their  products. 
Tlie  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  and  thir¬ 
tieth  books  treat  of  remedies  derived 
from  animals,  and  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  applicable.  Books  xxxiii.  and 
xxxiv.  deal  with  metals ;  xxxv.  with  paint¬ 
ing  and  colors ;  xxxvi.  with  stones,  and 
xxxvii.  with  gems. 
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To  give  a  minute  analysis  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  work  in  the  p.ages  of  a  Ilcview 
would  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  out  of 
place.  But  the  perusal  of  it  suggests 
several  distinct  subjects  meriting  some  at¬ 
tention,  because  of  the  light  tliey  throw 
on  Pfiny’s  mental  character,  or  on  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  We  become  vividly 
impressed  with  three  facts :  the  unchange¬ 
able  character  of  human  emotions;  tlie 
smjill  alteration  tluit  eighteen  centuries 
have  eftVeted  in  the  uneducated  classes ; 
and  the  v.ast  strides  that  have  been  taken 
by  physical  science. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
we  obtain  an  insight  into  I’liny’s  negative 
conception  of  the  Deity.  He  had  no  be¬ 
lief  iu  an  .all-wise,  omnipotent,  personal 
God.  On  this  point  his  faith,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  w.as  partiv  that  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Stoics  atid  the  mociern  allies  of  the 
German  Pantheistical  school,*  partly  that 
of  the  Epicureans.  He  doubts  if  there  bo 
any  God  distinct  from  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse.  He  expressly  declares  the  sun  to 
be  “  the  life,”  or  rather  the  mind,  of  the 
universe  ;  the  chief  regulator  and  the 
God  of  nature.  But,  wh.atever  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  mature  of  this  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  he  leaves  us  iu  no  doubt  respecting 
the  small  comfort  he  derived  from  his  ex¬ 
istence.  “  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose, 
that  the  gre.at  He.ad  of  all  things,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  p.ays  any  regard  to  human 
aflfairs.”  “  Xor  can  ho  make  mortals  im¬ 
mortal,  or  recall  to  life  those  who  are 
dead.”  But  whilst  unenlightened  respect¬ 
ing  the  one  true  and  living  God  by  wfiom 
the  haii-8  of  our  head  are  numbered,  and 
without  whom  not  even  a  sparrow  falleth 
to  the  ground,  he  was  much  too  shrewd  a 
man  to  acc^t  the  obscene  nati6nal  my¬ 
thology.  “  To  suppose,”  he  says,  “  that 
marriages  are  contracted  between  the 
gods,  {mter  Deoe,)  and  that  during  so 
long  a  period  there  should  have  been  no 
issue  from  them  ;  that  some  of  them  should 
be  old  and  always  gray-he.aded,  and  others 
young  Sind  like  children  ;  some  of  a  da'  k 
complexion,  winged,  lame,  produced  from 
eggs,  living  and  dying  on  alternate  days  ; 
is  sufficiently  puerile  and  foolish.  But  it 
is  the  hight  of  impudence  to  imagine  th.at 
adultery  t.akes  place  between  them,  that 

•  He  expressly  says :  ”  With  respect  to  Jupiter 
and  Mercury,  and  the  rest  of  the  celestial  nomen¬ 
clature,  who  does  not  adroit  that  tliev  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  certain  natural  phenomena  t’*  —  Book  iL 
chapter  r. 
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tliey  have  contests  and  quarrels,  and  that 
there  are  gods  of  theft  and  of  varions 
crimes.”  On  this  negative  point,  St.  Paul 
himself  could  scarcely  have  spoken  more 
sensibly  ;  but  when  we  tr.ace  the  effect  of 
his  creed  on  his  inner  life,  we  learn  how 
miserable  a  comforter  the  Pantheistic  philo- 
sophy  is  to  an  earnest  soul.  Pliny  opens  his 
seventh  book  with  a  Jeremiad  which  would 
be  amusing,  were  it  not  a  melancholy  ex¬ 
hibition  of  what  even  an  intellecmal  ni.an 
becomes  without  revelation  for  his  guide. 
We  would  direct  our  readers  to  it  becatise 
it  should  increase  their  thankfulness  for 
possessing  loftier  joys  and  surer  hopes 
than  were  granted  to  this  earnest  but  de¬ 
spairing  pagan.  We  have  not  room  for 
tlie  entire  passage,  but  may  cull  a  few  of 
its  prominent  sentences.  Jle  declares  it 
is  far  from  easy  to  determine  whether  “  ma¬ 
ture”  has  proved  to  him  “  a  kind  parent 
or  a  merciless  8te])mother.”  Referring 
to  the  helpless  unclothed  infant,  he  says 
ironically :  “  Born  to  such  singular  good 
fortune,  there  lies  the  animal,  which  is 
destined  to  command  all  the  others  ;  lies, 
fast  bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  weeping 
aloud  ! — such  being  the  penalty  which  he 
has  to  pay  on  beginning  life ;  and  that  for 
the  sole  fault  of  having  been  born.”  Then 
follows  a  dismal  list  of  human  sorrows ; 
leading  him  to  doubt  whether  “  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  have  been  born,  or,  if  born,  to 
have  been  annihilated  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment.”  He  takes  up  the  same  idea 
in  a  later  section  of  the  same  book,  (the 
seventh,)  and  declares  that  “  nature  has, 
in  reality,  bestowed  no  greater  blessing 
on  man  than  the  shortness  of  life that 
sudden  death  is  the  greatest  happiness  of 
life ;”  and  in  the  fifty-sixth  chapter  of  the 
same  book  his  notions  culminate  in  an  un¬ 
hesitating  rejection  of  the  soul’s  immor¬ 
tality.  “All  men  after  their  last  day  re¬ 
turn  to  what  they  were  before  the  first ; 
and  after  death  there  is  no  more  sensation 
left  in  the  body  or  in  the  soul  than  there 
was  before  birth.  But  this  same  vanity 
of  ours  lyingly  fashions  to  itself  an  exist¬ 
ence  even  in  the  very  moments  which  be¬ 
long  to  death  itself.”  “All  these  are  the 
mere  figments  of  childish  ravings,  and  of 
that  mortality  which  is  so  anxious  never 
to  cease  to  exist.”  “  What  downright 
madness  is  it  to  suppose,  that  life  is  to  re¬ 
commence  after  death  !”  Of  course,  all 
this  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans, 
though  producing  on  Pliny  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  effect  to  what  it  did  on  that  jovial 


school.  They  cried  merrily :  “  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  Pli¬ 
ny’s  thoughtful  soul  could  not  be  content 
with  this,  but  he  knew  of  nothing  beyond. 
There  M'ere  those  “  in  Rome,  beloved  of 
God,  called  to  be  saints,”  who  could  have 
enlightened  his  dark  mind,  but  they  be¬ 
longed  to  a  sect  “  every  where  spoken 
against.”  The  stern  old  Roman’s  sun 
set  in  darkness. 

Turning  from  these  solemn  themes  to 
the  lighter  topics  discussed  in  I’liny’s 
book,  we  will  glance  at  some  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  points  calculated  to  interest  our 
readers.  The  geographical  portions  of 
the  work  contain  less  of  interest  than 
might  be  expected ;  being  largely  cora- 
jmsed  of  an  array  of  names  and  distances 
now  of  little  value.  It  is  singular  that, 
though  he  spent  some  time  in  Germany, 
no  one  city  or  region  of  that  country  is 
mentioned,  while  he  refers  to  some  of 
its  rivers  and  several  tribes  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  The  British  Isles  receive  a  fair 
share  of  his  attention;  Even  at  that  early 
period,  our  country,  though  com|)arative- 
ly  barbarous  and  remote  from  the  great 
scats  of  civiliaition,  had  already  won  its 
way  to  a  distinguished  position.  I*liny 
refers  to  it  as  being  “  so  celebrated  in 
the  records  of  Greece,  and  of  our  coun¬ 
try,”  and  connects  with  it  the 
nia  omnium,  qim  memorantur,  Thule^' 
which  was,  to  Romans,  the  end  of  the 
world.*  To  Pliny’s  notices  of  Gaul  Nie¬ 
buhr  attaches  great  value  ;  considering 
that  our  knowledge  of  that  country,  when 
under  the  Caesars,  is  mainly  derived  from 
him  and  Strabo.  Ilis  description  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  singularly  devoid  of  inter¬ 
est,  though  he  mentions  many  of  the 
places  recorded  in  the  Bible.  He  refers 
to  Jerus.alem  as  having  been  '■'■longe  da- 
rissima  urbiton  Orientis,  non  Judcecs  mo- 
dh  /”  but  writing  after  its  overthrow  by 
Titus,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  of  the 
past.  In  one  place  only  does  he  mention 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  referring  to  it  in 
connection  with  a  river  of  Judea,  which 
was  dry  every  Sabbath-day  I  The  Es- 
senes  are  mentioned  as  a  strange  race, 
without  w’omen,  Avithout  money,  and 
keeping  company  only  with  date-trees ; 
an  eternal  race,  though  no  one  is  born 
among  them ;  the  supply  being  kept  up 

•  Supposed  to  be  Foula,  one  of  the  Shetland  Is¬ 
lands.  I’liny  says,  it  has  no  night  at  the  suinnicr 
solstice,  and  no  day  in  mid-winter;  and  that  the 
Cronian  or  frozen  ocean  is  but  a  day’s  sail  from  it. 
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by  fugitives  and  wanderers  from  other 
lands ;  an  odd  pervereion  of  the  real  hab¬ 
its  of  that  fanatical  sect.  Even  at  that 
early  j>eriod  we  find  the  Chinese  {Seres) 
noticed  as  supplying  the  west  with  silk — 
then  erroneously  believed  to  be  the  down 
of  a  plant.  Still  more  interesting  at  the 
present  time  is  the  evidence  Pliny  gives 
of  tlie  unchanging  character  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  “  They  resemble  beasts,  in  that 
tiiey  fly  the  company  of  other  people.” 
lie  mentions  the  ambassadors  sent  from 
Taprobane,  the  modern  Ceylon,  to  the 
court  of  Claudius,  of  which  circumstance 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  given  an  ac¬ 
count  in  his  recent  work ;  but,  unlike 
some  travelers  of  the  last  century,  we  do 
not  find  Pliny  indulging  in  sentimental 
nonsense  about  the  purity  and  primeval 
simplicity  of  these  heathens.  On  the 
contrary,  he  expressly  tells  ns  that  though 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
are  “  not  exempt  from  our  vices.”  In  his 
account  of  Babylon,  we  have  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  habit  of  identifying 
the  national  deities  with  those  of  other 
heathen.  He  speaks  of  the  celebrated 
temple  at  the  above  place,  as  that  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Belus.  In  like  manner,  the  Romans 
connected  their  supreme  Deity  with  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  under  the  name  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Ammon  ;  and  when  the  August.an  le¬ 
gions  first  crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
they  found,  in  the  pass,  an  altar  erected 
to  the  Celtic  god  Pen.  They  speedily 
changed  both  altar  and  worship  into  that 
of  J upiter  Penninus ;  hence  the  name  Pen- 
nine,  now  applied  to  that  Alpine  range. 

Few  parts  of  Pliny’s  w’ork  arc  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  those  which  illustrate,  often 
incidentally,  customs  common  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  age  and  to  our  own.  Wo  retain 
some  of  these  in  all  their  completeness ; 
others  abide,  though  they  have  lost  their 
primary  significance.  The  Romans,  after 
eating  eggs  and  snails,  broke  the  shells 
with  the  spoon  to  neutralize  evil  impreca¬ 
tions,  in  which  they  were  full  believers : 
we  retain  the  practice,  halfjocosely,  “  to 
let  the  witches  out.”  In  a  similar  spirit 
they  repelled  fascinations  and  evil  influ¬ 
ences  by  spitting  on  the  hand,  ns  is  still 
often  done  by  the  lower  orders ;  especial- 
ly  by  pugilists  on  engaging  in  a  fight,  and 
by  street-traders  on  receiving  their  first- 
cai-ned  penny.  They  invested  the  horse¬ 
shoe  picked  up  from  the  road  with  |)ecu- 
liar  powers,  as  it  is  still  n.ailed  up  behind 
bam  and  cottage-doors  to  drive  away 
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witches.  Bats,  similarly  nailed  up,  were 
regarded  as  counter-charms  ;  and  the  red 
con’ll  necklaces  now  hung  ns  ornaments 
round  our  children’s  necks,  were  so  em¬ 
ployed  by  Roman  mothers  as  preventive 
of  danger.  They  connected  tingling  of 
the  ears  w’ith  the  idea  that  they  were  the 
subject  of  conversation  amongst  distaut 
acquaintances.  Roman  friends  wished 
each  other  a  happy  new-ycar ;  Roman 
calcul.ators  believed  there  W’as  luck  in  odd 
numbers,  as  sincerely  as  does  Charles 
Lever,  or  his  friend  and  onrs,  “  Rory 
O’More.”  Rome  had  a  proverb  corres¬ 
ponding  with  ours,  which  affirms  that 
“  fools  build,  and  wise  men  buy.”  One 
still  more  remarkable  custom,  yet  prevail¬ 
ing  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  can  be 
traced,  not  only  to  the  age  of  Pliny,  but 
even  to  that  of  the  Greek  civilization.  In 
parts  of  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  when 
any  one  sneezes,  bystanders  remove  their 
hats  and  exclaim :  “  God  bless  you  1” 
The  Romans  employed  an  analogous  salu¬ 
tation  ;  and  those  familiar  with  the  Ana¬ 
basis  of  Xenophon  will  recall  to  mind 
bow’,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  were  most  critical,  their  leader 
availed  himself  of  the  aus[iicious  sneeze 
of  a  soldier,  and  the  responsive  “  Zeus, 
save  ns,”  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  his  troops ; 
converting  into  a  good  omen  what  might 
be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  response 
made.* 

The  Roman  ejneure  delighted  in  a  kind- 
of  pate  de  foie  gras,  for  which  the  pur¬ 
veyor  obtained  the  livers  of  geese,  fat¬ 
tened  after  the  modern  fashion.  The 
Bond  Street  loungers  of  the  imperial  city 
anointed  their  failing  h.air  with  bear’s 
gre.ase  ;  the  perfumers  of  Italy  having  anti¬ 
cipated  Mr.  Atkinson  by  nearly  nineteen 
centunes.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks, 
Aristomachns  of  Soli  anticipated  Huber, 
by  devoting  fifty-two  years  to  the  study 


•  Amongst  the  Ptrsoc  female  of  the  East,  sneezing 
is  still  regarded  as  a  significant  omen ;  the  good  or 
the  eril  nature  of  which  depends  wbollv  on  the 
hopes  or  fears  occupying  tl>e  thoughts  of  tiio  bj- 
standen  at  the  moment.  If  tlie  thoughts  are  good 
ones,  the  sneeze  is  ominous  of  their  re^ization  ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  anticipations  of  eril  are  occupy¬ 
ing  the  mind,  the  omen  is  considered  gioomy.  Tliis 
notion,  still  prevalent  amongst  the  people  whom 
Xenophon  was  leaving  behind  him  in  his  march, 
gives  curious  significance  to  the  incident  recorded 
respecting  him.  He  was  exclaiming,  “With  the 
favor  of  heaven  we  have  fair  hopes  of  safety,”  when 
the  soldier  sm’esed,  and  enabled  the  leader  to  give 
them  fresh  eneduragement. 
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of  bees ;  and  his  Roman  disciples,  when  even  now  giving  place  to  straw  and  palm* 
their  bees  were  swarming,  thumped  tlieir  libel's. 

kettles  with  all  the  energy  of  a  modern  The  correspondences  between  ancient 
apiarian.  The  mason  sawed  his  marbles  and  modern  times  receive  some  curious 
with  sand  and  water,  precisely  as  our  illustrations  from  professional  life,  both 
stone-cutters  do  now;  and  Pliny  says  that  empirical  and  legitimate.  St.  John  Long 
the  builder  occasionally  found  his  new-  and  his  rubbings  were  anticipated  by  Pro- 
built  houses  tumbling  a^ut  his  ears,  from  dicus  and  others,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
lack  of  lime  and  excess  of  sand,  after  the  eniicb  “the  very  anoiuters  even,  and  the 
fashion  of  our  age  of  adulterations.  When  commonest  drudges  employed  by  the  phy- 
the  servants  and  children  of  the  Italian  sicians.”  Then,  as  now,  the  quacks  based 
farmer  cut  their  fingers,  he  arrested  the  their  operations  on  wholesale  abuse  of  the 
bleeding  with  cobwebs.  lie  used  willow-  regular  practitioners.  In  the  time  of 
osiers  for  his  baskets,  and  the  piths  of  Nero,  Thessalus,  one  of  the  empirical  fra- 
rushes  for  the  wicks  of  his  candles;  even  ternity,  “declared  with  a  sort  of  frenzy 
gas  has  not  yet  wholly  extinguished  his  against  the  physicians  of  every  age ;  but 
venerable  rushlight.  lie  growled  at  the  with  what  discretion  and  in  what  spirit, 
rabbits  which  ate  up  his  crops  as  earnest-  w'e  may  abundantly  conclude  from  a  sin- 
ly  as  any  modern  opponent  of  the  game  gle  trait  presented  by  his  character :  upon 
laws;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agri-  his  tomb,  which,”  Pliny  says,  “is  still  to 
cnlturist  of  Roman  times  was  not  so  far  be  seen  on  the  Appian  Way,  be  had  his 
behind  his  modern  brethren  as  our  vanity  name  inscribed  as  the  latronices,  the  Con- 
sometimes  leads  us  to  suppose.  Even  the  queror  of  the  Physicians.''''  Crinas,  an- 
ancient  Gauls  used  a  reaping  -  machine ;  other  empiric,  who  regulated  the  diet  of 
both  Pliny  and  Cato  urged  on  their  more  his  patients  by  the  movements  of  the 
tardy  cotemporaries  the  value  of  deep  heavenly  bodies,  left  behind  him  ten  mil¬ 
draining,  and  the  ultimate  profitableness  lions  of  sesterces,*  after  expending  nearly 
of  high  farming.  The  Roman  firmer  prac-  as  much  on  public  objects.  Asclepiades, 
ticed  the  rotatory  system  of  cropping.  lie  who  lived  during  the  Augustan  age,  was 
plowed  in  his  lupines  to  benefit  the  soil,  obviously  the  prototype  of  Priessnitz  and 
and  he  ate  off  his  green  fodder  with  sheep  the  hydropathists  ;  he  was  followed  by 
to  prejiare  for  the  next  year’s  sowing  of  Charmis,  of  Massilia,  who,  “not  content 
corn.  His  neighbor,  the  gardener,  was  with  condemning  the  practice  of  preced- 
as  familiar  with  budding  as  Dr.  Lindley  ing  physicians,  proscribed  the  use  of  warm 
or  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ;  and  ho  applied  to  baths  as  well ;  and  persuaded  people,  even 
his  fruit  a  proverb  similar  to  ours,  of  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  to  immerse 
“  Soon  ripe  soon  rotten,”  Before  the  la-  themselves  in  cold  water.  Ilis  patients 
borer  cleansed  out  the  wells,  he  tested  the  he  used  to  plunge  into  large  vessels  filled 
foulness  of  their  air  by  moans  of  a  lighted  w  ith  cold  w.ater;  and  it  was  a  common 
c.andle,  though  ignorant  of  oxygen  gas,  thing  to  see  aged  <nen  of  consular  rank 
and  the  philosophy  of  combustion.  The  make  it  a  matter  of  parade  to  freeze  them- 
niore  thoughtful  land  owners  came  to  the  selves.”  Here,  doubtless,  was  a  reaction 
modern  conclusiou  that  slave-labor,  with  from  the  enervating  abuse  of  warm  baths, 
.all  its  apparent  advantages,  was  more  in  which  the  Romans  so  freely  indulged, 
costly  than  free  labor.  But  whilst  some  On  these  subjects,  Pliny  is  usu.ally  a 
of  the  proprietors  made  this  advance  in  shrewd  observer.  Ho  saw  clearly  how 
jioliticul  economy,  statesmen  were  indulg- 1  inherent  was  the  love  of  novelty  in  the- 
mg  in  modern  legislative  fallacies,  which,  |  human  breast,  and  that  there  was  no  lack 
though  .abandoned  by  ourselves,  are  occa- 1  of  men  to  feed  the  taste  for  their  own 
sionally  acted  upon  by  our  friends  across  I  profit.  Then,  .as  now,  the  world  almund- 
the  Channel.  They  en«leavored  to  regu- '  cd  in  doctors  “who  wished  to  recommend 
late  the  jirice  of  corn  by  decree,  as  stmio  themselves  by  the  introduction  of  some 
of  our  revolutionary  neighbors  have  done  novelty  or  other.”  Whilst  condemning 
that  of  the  breatl-loaf.  Even  our  recent  quacks,  IMuy  deals  out  some  hard 
panic  respecting  the  paper  supply  had  a  hits  at  the  “  regular  practitioners,”  of 
precedent  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whom  he  did  not  entertain  the  highest 

when  the  failure  of  the  Papyrus  led  to  the - - 

use  of  new  materials,  as  cotton  rags  are  i 
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opinion.  He  ridicules  the  various  inven¬ 
tions  by  which  each  man  is  promised  long 
life;  “that  is,”  says  our  author,  “if  he 
will  pay  for  it.”  He  laments  that  there 
is  no  law  w'hereby  to  punish  the  ignorance 
of  physicuans,  and  reminds  us,  “  It  is  at 
the  expense  of  our  perils  that  they  learn, 
and  they  experimentalize  by  putting  us  to 
death,  a  physician  being  the  only  person 
that  can  kill  another  with  sovereign  impu¬ 
nity?'  Cato  the  Censor  had  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  the  physicians,  that  he  forbade 
Marius  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them  ;  nevertheless,  the  liomans  collect¬ 
ively  held  views  very  different  from  those 
of  the  shrewd  old  moralist.  They  not  only 
paid  their  doctore  w’ell,  but  held  them  in 
honor  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
Greeks  were  expelled  from  Italy,  excep¬ 
tion  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Greek  physi¬ 
cians — men  whom  Cato  had  stigmatized  as 
an  iniquitous  and  an  intractable  race.  It 
would  appear  that  in  Pliny’s  day  medi¬ 
cine  was  largely  a  Greek  importation. 
He  expressly  says,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
arts  of  Greece,  which  Roman  gravity  had 
had  hitherto  refused  to  cultivate;  that 
Greek  was  the  usual  language  in  which  it 
was  treated  of ;  and  that  even  the  common 
j>eople  objected  to  trusting  those  who  em¬ 
ployed  any  other.  We  much  doubt  if 
people  at  the  present  day  would  have 
half  the  required  faith  in  the  doctor’s  pre¬ 
scriptions,  were  they  written  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  some  demand,  instead  of  orthodox 
nngrammatical  L.atin  !  Pliny  even  affirms 
thsit  he  was  the  first  to  write  on  medicine 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  Here,  how'ever,  he 
makes  a  blunder.  Celsus  had  preceded 
Irtra,  by  more  than  half  a  century,  with 
his  immortal  tre.atise  De  Medicina,  a  book 
which  gives  us  a  far  higher  opinion  of  the 
attainments  of  the  Roman  doctors  than 
we  should  gather  from  the  pages  of  Pliny. 
But  they^  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
well  paid  for  their  professional  labors  as 
at  the  present  day.  Q.  Stertinius,  in  ac¬ 
cepting  a  salary  of  £4400  from  one  of  one 
Emperors,  only  calculated  the  city  prac¬ 
tice,  which  he  must  relinquish,  at  a  little 
more  than  £5000  ;  but  somehow,  he  and 
his  brothers  unitedly  left  an  estate  of  more 
than  thirty  million  of  sesterces.*  The 
heaviest  doctor’s  bill  recorded  by  Pliny  is 
that  of  Manlius  Cornutus,  the  legatus  of 
the  province  of  Aquitania  ;  it  was  only 
£1500.  We  suspect  that  the  Coopers, 

•  £240,000. 


the  Brodies,  and  the  Simpsons  of  modern 
times  could  beat  this.  Whilst  we  are 
yieaking  of  doctors,  we  may  remark  that 
Pliny  accuses  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Greek  physicians,  Hippocrates,  with  act¬ 
ing  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Everard  Hume, 
when  he  first  pilfered  the  manuscripts  of 
John  Hunter,  and  then  burnt  them  to 
hide  the  theft.  Hippocrates  is  said  to 
to  have  cribbed  the ju-escriptioiis  stored 
up  in  the  temple  of  .^sculapius,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  have  burnt  down  the  temple, 
th.*it  he  might  cluiin  them  as  his  own. 
But,  as  a  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  physician  Avicenna,  we  may  give  the 
Greek  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  as¬ 
sume  that  the  English  anatomist  was  the 
first  of  these  veritable  iconoclasts.  Pliny 
is  very  angry  because  some  physicians 
prescribed  grain  doses  of  the  celebrated 
mithridatic  antidote,  com]X)sed  of  fifty 
four  ingredients.*  He  says,  “  Which  of 
the  gods,  pray,  can  have  instructed  man 
in  such  trickery  as  this  ;  a  hight,  to  which 
the  mere  subtlety  of  human  inveiilioii 
could  surely  never  have  reached  ?  It 
clearly  must  emanate  from  a  vain  osten¬ 
tation  of  scientific  skill,  and  must  surely 
be  set  down  as  a  monstrous  system  of 
puffieg  oft'  the  medical  art !”  What  would 
he  have  said  in  these  days  of  hoinopathic 
infinitesimal  moonshine  ? 

The  Romans  were  not  a  manufacturing 
race ;  consequently  we  do  not  find  much 
in  our  nutiu>r’s  pages  relative  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  gives  us  the  well-known  formula 
for  the  manufacture  of  papyri  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  We  learn  from  him 
that  the  spinners  use<l  the  })rickly  skin  of 
the  hedgehog  in  carding  their  wool ;  but 
Mr.  Salt  would  scarcely  look  with  much 
encouragement  on  any  patentee  who 
might  bring  him  a  roller  covered  with 
hedgehog  spines.  The  Italians  grew  ftax, 
and  possessed  linen  in  abundance.  Pliny 
refers  to  some  material  which  he  calls 
byssus,  as  being  next  to  linen  in  value. 
Commentators  think  that  by  this  he  meant 
cotton  ;  but  he  refers  to  it  as  brought  from 
Achaia,  where  we  have  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  cotton  was  ever  grown.  Moreover, 
the  descriptions  which  Arrian  atni  others 
give  of  the  tree  from  which  bysms  was 
obtained  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  plant.  But  Pliny  also  mentions  gossy- 

*  Thii*  is  nothing  to  the  Theriace  of  the  Romanp, 
which  PUdt  reprepents,  in  round  nuoibers,  as  con- 
taiuing  800  diffirent  sniistauces. 
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piitm,  as  a  shrub  grown  in  Egypt,  the  fruit 
of  which  contained  a  silky  substance  that 
was  spun  into  threads.  This  was  obviously 
the  Egyptian  cotton  plant,  still  grown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Amongst  other 
manufactured  substances,  we  find  describ¬ 
ed  the  linum  vivum,  or  Asbestos  linen, 
woven  from  crystalline  fibers  of  the  well- 
known  mineral  of  that  name,  and  which, 
frotn  its  power  of  resisting  fire,  was  used 
to  preserve  the  ashes  of  those  monarch 
whose  bodies  were  burnt  on  the  funeral 
pile.  Dyeing,  and  the  materials  used  in 
the  process,  receive  numerous  notices. 
Amongst  other  coloring  matters,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  use  of  minium^  which  was 
either  red  lead,  or  cinnabar,  or  both,  as 
affording  a  red  itik  for  books  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  tombs.  This  use  of  red  letters  w.a8 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  “  Rul)- 
ric”  H’as  originally  so  written  and  printed, 
hence  its  present  naine,  with  which  its  ap¬ 
pearance  no  longer  corresponds. 

Some  of  the  most  voluminous,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting,  parts  of  Pliny’s 
book  relate  to  the  state  of  the  arts  amongst 
the  ancients.  We  have  the  old  story  of 
the  birds  coming  to  j)eck  at  the  painted 
gni|)es  of  Zeuxis  ;  but  the  ])ainter’s  vanity 
was  not  much  flattered  by  the  circumstance 
because  the  picture  also  contained  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  boy,  which,  as  Zeuxis  observed  had 
it  been  proi)erly  painted,  should  have  fright¬ 
ened  the  birds  away.  In  connection  with 
ar^  we  find  another  of  those  instances  in 
which  modern  circumstances  are  paralleled 
in  ancient  days.  When  Napoleon  besieg¬ 
ed  Maestricht,  he  carefully  turned  away 
his  guns  from  the  rascally  canon’s  house 
in  which  the  head  of  the  Mososaurua  or 
“  Maestricht  foasil  ”  was  hidden,  which  is 
now'  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Jardin  dea 
Plantea.  In  like  manner,  Pliny  informs 
ns  that  when  King  Demetrius  besieged 
Rhodes,  he  carefully  guarded  that  part 
of  the  city  in  which  the  “  lalysus,”  the 
celebrated  picture  of  Protogenes,  was 
preserved.  We  have  many  illustrations 
of  the  high  value  the  ancients  set  on 
works  of  art.  We  have  already  seen 
something  of  the  emoluments  of  Roman 
physicians,  and  wo  here  learn  a  little  re- 
six'cting  those  of  painters.  M.  Agrippa 
paid  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
sesterces*  fi>r  two  paintings,  an  Ajax  and 
a  Venus.  AjK^lles  f  received  twenty  tal- 

•  More  thwj  £10,000. 
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ents  of  gold,  or  near  five  thousand  ()ound8, 
for  painting  Alexander  wielding  the  thun¬ 
derbolts  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe¬ 
sus  ;  whilst  Aristides,  painting  a  Persian 
battle-scene  for  Mnason,  the  tyrant  of 
Elatea,  which  contained  one  hundred 
figures,  w.as  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  minoe^ 
or  about  forty  pounds,  each  figure ;  and 
for  a<{)icture  by  the  satne  artist,  sold  after 
his  death.  King  Attains  of  Pergamos  is 
said  to  have  given  one  hundred  talents,* 
nearly  the  sum  w  hich  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  is  reputed  to  have  given  for  the 
celebrated  Murillo  now  in  the  Louvre. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  Zeuxis,  like 
our  Turner,  acquired  enormous  wealth, 
when  he  ultimately  preferred  the  honor 
of  giving  away  his  works  to  selling  them, 
because  he  considered  there  was  no  price 
hi^h  enough  to  be  paid  for  them. 

The  present  infringement  on. the  profits 
of  portrait-painters  by  the  photographers 
had  some  parallel  in  the  Roman  world. 
At  one  time  portraits  were  fashion:ible, 
and  the  calling  was  a  lucrative  one ;  but 
fashions  changed,  and  portraits  were  sup¬ 
planted  by  gold  or  brazen  shields,  on 
which  W'ere  silver  faces,  having  some  faint 
resemblance  to  the  originals.  These 
shields  suggested  the  frightful  gilded 
disks  surrounding  the  heads  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  early  Italian  painters,  and 
traces  of  them  reappear  in  the  faint 
nitnbua  of  a  later  date.  The  Romans 
were  obviously  less  earnest  in  their  love 
of  painting  than  the  Greeks  had  been  ; 
indeed,  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  in  his 
day  it  was  completely  banished  in  favor 
of  marble  and  gold.  There  are  no  native 
Roman  painters  who  can  stand  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  artists. 
The  mantles  of  Zuexis  and  Apelles  did 
not  fall  in  Rome.  Architecture  .and 
sculpture  were  more  fortunate  ;  but 
even  here  the  Romans  never  equaled 
their  Greek  teachers ;  and  wo  see  from 
Pliny’s  pages,  th.at  the  passion  for  Gre¬ 
cian  statuary  was  the  dominant  one 
among  the  nobles  of  his  d.ay. 

Closely  associated  with  these  subjects 
is  that  of  Roman  luxuriousness.  Nothing 
indicates  the  growing  extravagance  of  our 
day  more  clearly  than  the  history  of  our 
wine-lra«le.  We  are  not  so  very  old  : 
nevertheless,  we  remember  the  time 

proverb,  Kiilla  diet  tine  lined,  08  he  never  allowed 
a  daj  to  pass  without  sketching  some  outline. 
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when  few  wines,  beyond  port  and  sherry, 
W'ere  deemed  requisites  at  the  tables  of 
even  our  wealthier  countrymen  ;  but  now 
every  upper  clerk  in  a  warehouse  or  a 
government  office  brings  out  his  Beaujo- 
lais,  or  his  Sauterne.  Pliny  notices  a 
Bimilar  multiplication  of  wines  at  table,  as 
one  indication  of  the  growing  extrava¬ 
gance  which  enervated  and  finally  mined 
tlie  empire.  This  evil  arose  prior  to  the  } 
Augustan  age.  Pliny  attributes  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  acquisition  of  Asia  Minor,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  bequest  which  Attalus 
of  Pergamos  made  of  his  kingdom  to 
Koine.  Besides  his  crown,  tiiat  monarch 
bequeathed  to  the  republic  a  mass  of  ! 
hoarded  treasure,  M’hich  was  divided 
among  the  peojde.  The  overthrow  of 
Carthago  and  the  conquest  of  Corinth 
further  increased-  the  evil  tendency. 
As  our  author  observes:  “By  a  fatal 
coincidence,  the  Roman  people  both  ac¬ 
quired  a  taste  for  vice,  and  obtained 
a  license  for  gratifying  it.”  We  could 
fill  many  pages  with  examples  of  the 
bight  to  which  this  passion  arose.  It 
assumed  an  oriental  and  barbaric  shape 
in  the  yoking  of  lions  and  other  w'ild 
bea.st8  to  the  triumphal  car,  and  in  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  elephants  in 
tlie  shows  of  the  arena.  A  century  pre¬ 
viously,  Lucius  Soipio,  in  his  triumphal 
procession,  exhibited  fourteen  hunareil 
pounds’  weight  of  chaseil  silver,  and 
golden  vessels  weighing  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  ;  but  at  the  later  period  to  which 
we  are  refeiYing,  the  evil  entered  the 
dwellings  and  aflfected  the  private  lives  of 
the  poor  as  well  asthe  rich.  “Our  soldiers,” 
8.ay8  Pliny,  “  have  the  hilts  of  their  swords 
made  of  chased  silver;  when  too,  their 
scabbards  arc  heard  to  jingle  with  their  sil¬ 
ver  chains,  and  their  belts  with  the  plates 
of  silver  with  which  they  are  inlaid.” 

Pliny  further  tells  us :  “  Our  women, 
when  bathing,  quite  despise  any  sitting- 
bath  that  is  not  made  of  silver ;  whilst  (or 
serving  up  food  at  table,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  unseemly  purposes,  the  same  metal 
must  equally  be  employed.”  This  being 
the  prevalent  passion,  wemeed  not  wonder 
at  the  vast  sums  they  expended  on  silver 
vessels.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  metal 
was  costly,  but  its  value  was  enormously 
increased  by  the  skill  of  particular  artists. 
Thus  we  find  Lucius  Crassus,  the  orator, 
paying  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces* 


for  a  o^mple  of  small  goblets.  In  another 
instance  seventy  thousand  sesterces  were 
paid  for  a  niurrhine  cup,  holding  about 
three  pints;  and  for  another  of  similar 
character  Nero  paid  a  million  of  sesterces, 
or  nearly  eight  thousand  pounds.  At  the 

E resent  day,  the  malachite  vases  of  the 
iemidoffs  sell  at  about  three  guineas  pet 
pound  weight.  The  nearest  approaches  to 
the  above  prices  wdiich  we  remember, 
were  those  realized  at  the  sale  of  Prince 
Soltikoff’s  collection  at  Paris,  when  a 
small  ewer  of  Limoges  enamel  brought 
sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  francs,  or 
six  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds.  A 
basin  of  the  same  sold  for  twenty-one 
thousand  francs.  A  similar  rage  displayi-d 
itself  in  the  profusion  of  jewels  with  which 
the  Roman  women  were  adorned,  their 
special  passion  being  for  pearls.  Piiny 
informs  us  that  he  saw  Lollia  Paulina,  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Cains,  at  an  ordinary 
wedding  entertainment,  covered  witli 
jewels  w’orth  three  hundred  and  four 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  Pliny 
indulges  freely  in  his  attacks  upon  the  ex- 
travag.ance  of  the  Roman  women.  He 
complains  that  “the  pearls  and  perfumes 
of  India  and  Arabia  withdraw  from  our 
empire  a  hundred  millions  of  sesterces 
every  year  ;  so  dearly  do  we  pay  for  our 
luxury  and  our  women.”  Before  giving 
a  formula  for  a  cosmetic,  he  says:  “The 
following  recipe  may  seem  frivolous  ;  but 
still,  to  please  the  toomen,  it  must  not  J>e 
omitted.”  But  extravagance  was  far 
from  b<*ing  confined  to  the  fair  sex.  Mar¬ 
tial  and  Petronius  Arbiter,  as  well  as 
Pliny,  allude  to  the  mania  for  fine  tables 
made  of  ornamental  woods,  and  for  some 
of  which  from  nine  to  thirteen  thous.aiid 
pounds  were  given.  Pliny  admits,  that 
when  the  Romans  reproached  theirwomen 
for  their  extravagance  in  pearls,  the  Latter 
sometimes  retorted  upon  their  censors, 
and  twitted  them  with  this  mania  for 
tables. 

That  this  love  of  luxury  should,  in  so 
£}iicurean  an  age,  extend  to  the  festive 
board,  is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected.  And  whether  the  story  of  the 
celebrated  dish  of  musical  birds,  served 
up  by  Claudius  ./Esopus,  the  tragic  actor, 
and  valued  at  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  iwiinds,  be  true  or  false,  the  fact 
that  it  was  believed  in  its  day  illustrates 
the  habita  that  rendered  such  a  belief  pos¬ 
sible.  It  was  worthy  of  an  age  in  which 
Mullets  were  bought  at  seventy  }>ounds 
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each.  Well  may  Pliny  lament  that  in  his 
day  a  cook  is  only  to  be  obtained  for 
the  same  sum  that  a  triumph  would  cost, 
and  a  fish  is  only  to  be  purchased  at  what 
was  formerly  the  ju-ice  of  a  cook ;  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  any  living  thing  held  in 
higher  esteem  than  the  man  who  under¬ 
stands  how,  in  the  most  scientific  fashion, 
to  get  rid  of  his  master’s  property.”  This 
was  the  age  of  Apicius,  “  that  very  deepest 
whirlj)Ool  of  all  our  epicures,”  whose  ne 
plus  ultra  w.as  a  di.sh  of  flamingoes’ 
tongues,  and  who  offered  a  high  prize  for 
the  invention  of  a  new  sauce  1 

Some  of  the  customs  followed  by  these 
epicures  seem  scarcely  compatible  with 
their  fastidious  tastes.  We  find  them 
mixing  their  lentil  flour  with  sand  and 
pounded  unbaked  bricks ;  another  kind 
of  meal  was  mixed  with  chalk,  to  increase 
its  whiteness,  whilst  they  often  kneaded 
their  bread  w  ith  8e.a-water.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  remember  that  in  our  own 
day  sweetmeats  made  of  pure  sugar  find 
no  sale.  Bradford  ’‘daft”  is  still  in  de¬ 
mand  ;  plaster  of  Paris  must  give  to  lo¬ 
zenges  the  due  whiteness;  and  French 
gypsum  too  closely  resembles  lioman 
chalk  to  entitle  us  to  smile  .at  the  L.atin 
bakers,  or  marvel  at  the  vitiated  tastes 
of  their  customers. 

Tliis  sulncct  reminds  us  that  an  Adul¬ 
teration  Commissiou  was  as  needful 
amongst  the  liomans  as  amongst  our¬ 
selves.  Pliny  tells  us  how  the  Capuan 
]>erfumer8  mingle<l  their  frankincense  with 
the  cheap  resin  of  the  abUs  excelsa,  and 
the  retail  wine-de.alers  employed  smoke 
to  give  a  spurious  mellowness  to  their 
wiucs.*  Trade  tricks,  in  the  ninetectith 
century,  are  evidently  no  novelties.  But 
who  can  wonder  that  Komans  were  trick¬ 
sters,  when  we  remember  how  completely 
their  national  religion  was  a  su^Hustition 
resting  upon  fraud  as  its  basis  ?  All 
their  great  political  ceremonials  wdre  ac 
compauied  %  sacrificial  offerings  at  the 
altars;  and,  as  much  of  their  political 
effect  depended  on  the  iinnressions  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  crowd,  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  afforded  the  jiricsts  for  aid¬ 
ing  a  friend  or  wounding  an  enemy. 
“  The  first  day  that  the  Dictator  Ca'sar 
appeared  in  public,  clothed  in  purple,  and 
sitting  on  a  seat  of  gold,  the  heart  was 
twice  found  wanting  when  he  sacrificed.” 

•  The  Roman  “  Falcmian”  was  only  deemed  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  of  medium  age  after  it  had  been  kept 
fifteen  yean*. 
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Of  course  the  wily  augurs  took  care  it 
should  be  so.  “  No  liver  at  all  was  found 
in  a  victim  which  was  sacrificed  by  M. 
Marccllus  about  the  period  when  he  was 
killed  in  battle  against  Hannibal;  whilst, 
in  a  victim  which  was  slain  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  a  double  liver  was  found.”  \V  hat 
the  tricksters  had  abstracted  from  the 
one  victim  they  had  introduced  into  the 
other.  “  It  was  wanting,  also,  in  a  vic¬ 
tim  sacrificed  by  C.  Marius,  at  Utica ;  and 
in  one  which  was  offered  by  the  Emperor 
Caius  on  the  calends  of  January,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  entering  the  year  of 
the  conKuiship  in  which  he  was  slain.  The 
same  thing  happened,  also,  to  his  successor, 
Claudius,  in  the  month  in  which  he  was 
cut  off  by  poison.”  The  fact  is,  De  Cus- 
tine’s  definition  of  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment,  that  it  was  a  despotism  tempered 
by  a-ssassination,  is  eminently  applicable 
to  that  of  imperial  Rome  ;  and  when  the 
occurrence  of  a  victim  without  heart  or 
liver  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  people  that  a 
ruler’s  untimely  end  w.a8  the  will  of  the 
gods,  the  priests  at  the  altar  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  supplying  what  was  needed. 
Well  might  Cato  marvel  that  two  augurs 
could  meet  without  laughing  in  each 
other’s  faces. 

Pliny’s  scientific  knowledge  sometimes 
brought  him  into  antagonism  with  this 
national  credulity,  and  his  struggles  to 
shun  needless  conflict  with  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  mob  are  occ.'tsiunally 
amusing.  Thus,  in  telling  us  why  thun¬ 
der  is  attributed  to  Jupiter,  he  says  : 

“It  is  not  generally  known,  what  has  been 
di8COvere<l  by  men  eminent  for  their  learning, 
in  consequence  of  their  assiduous  obserrations 
of  the  heavens,  that  the  fires  which  fall  upon 
the  earth,  and  whi<  h  receive  the  name  of  thun¬ 
derbolts,  proceed  from  the  three  superior  stars,* 
but  principally  from  the  one  (Jupiter)  that  is 
placed  in  the  middle.  It  may,  perhaps,  depend 
on  the  superabundance  of  moisture  from  tho 
superior  orbit,  communicating  with  the  heat 
from  the  inferior,  which  are  expelled  in  this 
manner :  and  hence  it  is  commonly  said,  that 
thunderbolts  are  darted  off  by  Jupiter," 

Tills  pend<H«cicntlfic  explanation  is  a 
mere  quibble.  The  Romans  attributed 
all  atmospheric  plicnomena  to  their  gods. 


•  He  has,  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  work,  recorded 
his,  astronomical  notions  which  were  I*tolemaic.  He 
locates  the  remote  planets  with  which  lie  was  ac¬ 
quainted —  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  —  above  the 
Sun,  and  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  belom  it 
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whose  will  they  read  in  the  changing  skies. 
That  lightnings  were  the  iustruinents 
with  which  Jupiter,  their  supreme  deity, 
struck  down  the  impious,  is  known  to 
every  schoolboy  ;  and  we  fear  that  Pliny’s 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  creed  and  his 
philosophy  would  fail,  even  in  the  first 
century. 

Pliny’s  faith  in  the  occult  relations  of 
astronomical  phenomena  is  further  seen  in 
his  history  of  comets.  In  all  ages  these 
wandering  messengers  of  heaven  have  been 
regarded  with  dread.  “  A  fearful  star,” 
says  our  author  “  this  comet  is,  and  not 
easily  expiated.”  lie  carries  his  faith 
still  further  when  he  tells  us :  “  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  bodies  of  oysters  and  of 
whelks,  and  of  shellfish  generally,  are  in¬ 
creased  in  size  and  again  diminished  by 
the  influence  of  -the  moon.  Certain  accu¬ 
rate  (!)  observers  have  found  out  that  the 
entrails  of  the  field-mouse  correspond  in 
number  to  the  moon’s  age.”  This  notion 
of  lunar  influence  upon  marine  shellfish  is 
still  prevalent  in  India,  where  the  fish¬ 
monger  finds  his  excuse  for  bad  crabs  and 
oysters  by  suggesting  that  they  must 
have  been  gathered  in  the  moonlight ! 
In  our  own  country  the  name  “  lunatic  ” 
perfictuates  an  old  idea  respecting  lunar 
influences;  amongst  the  Hindoos,  faith  in 
such  influence  on  serious  disease  is  still 
sufficiently  strong  to  affect  their  medical 
practice.  Many  amongst  us  believe  that 
ex|>osure  to  moonlight  is  injurious  to 
health,  owing  to  some  malign  influence 
which  it  exercises.  Pliny  says,  “The  car¬ 
casses  of  wild  beasts  are  rendered  putrid 
by  its  beams and  in  his  eighteenth  book, 
ho  gives  many  directions  to  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  lest  his  crops  should  be  injured  by 
this  maligned  rather  than  malignant  planet. 

The  extreme  credulity  of  even  the  edu¬ 
cated  Romans  is  reflected  in  every  page 
of  Pliny’s  work.  Tlie  attribution  of  hu¬ 
man  thoughts  and  emotions  to,  the  brute 
creation,  and  even  to  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  ;  belief  in  miraculous  events  in  con¬ 
nection  with  political  changes ;  faith  in  the 
powers  of  charms  and  amulets ;  as  well  as 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  remedies  and 
prophylactics,  meet  us  on  every  hand. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  delusion  exposed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica, 
that  can  not  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Pliny.  Of  course,  we  have  the  old  story 
of  the  kingfishers :  “  They  hatch  their 
young  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice, 
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from  which  circumstance,  those  days  are 
known  as  the  halcyon  days  ;  during  this 
period  the  sea  is  calm  and  navigable.” 
It  is  curious  that  even  here  the  incredu¬ 
lous  old  corrector  of  vulgar  errors  is 
caught  napping.  Dr.  Browne  never 
doubts  the  fact,  that  when  these  birds  are 
incubating  “  the  sea  is  calm,  and  the  M'inds 
do  cea.se,  till  the  young  ones  are  excluded, 
and  forsake  their  nest,  which  floateth 
upon  the  sea,  and  by  the  roughness  of  the 
winds  might  otherwise  bo  overwhelmed.” 
He  can  not  satisfy  himself,  “  whether  out 
of  any  pailicular  prevolition  they  chose 
to  sit  at  this  time,  or  whether  it  be  thus 
contrived  by  concurrence  of  causes,  and 
providence  of  nature but  he  never 
dreams  of  questioning  the  facts  !  We 
still  speak  of  halcyon  days ;  but  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  phrase  is  well-nigh  forgotten. 
Somewhat  analogous  is  Pliny’s  treatment 
of  the  resistless  Typhon,  the  terror  of  sail¬ 
ors,  to  whose  “  locks”  Mr.  Ruskin  has  re¬ 
cently  called  our  attention  with  his  usual 
eloquence.  “Yet,  a  small  matter  is  the 
remedy  for  it,  namely,  the  casting  out 
of  vinegar  against  it,  as  it  cometh, 
which  is  of  very  cold  nature  1”  He 
gives  us,  without  suggesting  a  doubt, 
an  account  of  the  two  celebrated  moun¬ 
tains  near  the  Indus,  of  which  “  the  nature 
of  the  one  is  to  hold  fast  all  manner  ol* 
iron,  and  of  the  other  to  reject  it ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  soles  of  a  man’s  shoes 
be  clouted  with  nails,  iu  the  one  of  them,  a 
man  can  not  pluck  away  his  fool,  and  in 
the  other  he  can  not  take  any  footing.” 
Amongst  animals,  the  basilisk  is  brought 
before  us,  endowed  with  wondrous  pow¬ 
ers— destroying  not  only  the  shrulw  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  but  even  those 
on  which  it  breathes  ;  burning  the  gras.s, 
and  breaking  up  the  stones — but  “  so  true 
is  it  that  there  shall  be  nothing  without 
its  .antidote,  the  effluvium  of  a  weasel  is 
in  its  turn  fatal  to  the  terrible  serpent.” 
Pliny  says  nothing  about  the  power  of 
the  b.asilisk’s  eye,  so  proverbial  amongst 
figurative  writers  ;  but  he  assigns  similar 
though  still  greater  effiacy  to  those  of 
the  catoblos,  an  animal  found  in  .^ihio- 
ia.  All  who  behold  the  eyes  of  this 
cast,  he  affirms,  fall  dead  on  the  spot. 
Luckily,  the  creature  had  a  heavy  head, 
which  was  alw'ays  w’cighed  down  to  the 
earth!  “Were  it  not  for  this  circum¬ 
stance,  it  w'ould  prove  the  destruction  of 
the  human  race.”  Of  dolphins  we  have 
some  wonderful  stories ;  especially  of 
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one  that  died  of  pure  sorrow  and  re¬ 
gret,  because  of  the  death  of  a  child 
tliat  was  wont  to  feed  it.  We  have  won- 
drously  shrewd  ravens,  “  the  only  birds 
tliat  seem  to  have  any  comprehension  of 
ll)e  meaning  of  the  auspices  ;  for  when 
the  guests  of  Medus  were  assassinated, 
tliey  all  took  their  departure  from  Pe- 
lojionnesus  and  the  region  of  Africa.” 
Eastern  sw'allows  seem  to  have  been  equal¬ 
ly  knowing,  since  they  would  not  enter 
the  houses  of  Tliebes,  “  because  that  city 
liad  been  so  frequently  captured.  Nei¬ 
ther  flies  nor  dogs,  Pliny  aflirms,  would 
ever  enter  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the 
cattle  market  at  Home.  Farmyard  fowls 
he  considered  to  have  “  a  certain  notion 
of  religion,”  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  sometimes  dust  themselves  to  eject 
the  fleas  .and  other  creeping  things  w’lth 
which  they  are  infested  ;  throwing  dust 
over  the  body  being,  according  to  the 
canon  of  heathen  Rome,  one  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  puritication.  During 
the  consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Catullus,  a 
dunghill-cock  imitated  Balaam's  ass,  and 
spoke  ;  “  the  only  occ.asion  that  I  know 
of,”  adds  our  trustful  historian.  _  That  an 
educated  Roman  should  believe  such  rub¬ 
bish  seems  incredible ;  but  these  arc  small 
demands  on  our  faith  compared  with  oth- 
ei-s  presented  to  us.  Pliny  tells  of  trees 
falling  to  the  ground,  without  any  phy¬ 
sical  cause,  but  merely  by  way  of  porten¬ 
tous  omen,  and  then  rising  again  of  them¬ 
selves.  A  plane  at  Antandros  resumed  its 
Kisition,  and  took  root,  after  it  had  been 
lewn  square  by  the  carpenter’s  ax  ;  but, 
most  marvelous  of  all,  “  a  planhition  of 
olives,  belonging  to  Vectius  Marcellus,  one 
of  the  priucipal  members  of  the  equestrian 
order,  bodily  crossed  the  public  highw’ay, 
whilst  the  tield.s  that  lay  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  passed  over  to  supply  the 
place  which  had  been  thus  vacated  by  the 
olive-yard”  —  and  all  done  to  mark  the 
fall  of  the  tyrant  Nero.  The  realiz.ation 
of  the  Birnam  Wood  prophecy  was  a  fee¬ 
ble  afiair,  compared  with  the  pranks  of 
these  erratic  olive-trees.  Place  by  the 
side  of  these  marvels  the  pttpular  belief 
that  the  vestal  virgins  had  the  power  of 
ai-resting  the  flight  of  runaway  slaves  by 
uttering  certain  prayers,  and  that,  in  re- 
8|)onse  to  a  prayer,  the  vestal  Tuccia  car¬ 
ried  water  in  a  sieve  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  we  hstve  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  discovering  the  school  where 
modern  Rome  learnt  her  lying  won¬ 


ders.  It  is  nearly  in  the  same  trustful 
spirit  that  Pliny  records  the  existence,  in 
his  time,  of  the  olive-tree  at  Argos  to 
which  Argus  fastened  lo  ;  of  two  oaks  at 
Ileraclea,  in  Pontus,  planted  by  Hercu¬ 
les  ;  of  a  plane  at  Aulocrene  on  which 
Marsyjis  w'as  hanged  after  his  overthrow 
by  Apollo ;  of  the  olive  produced  by 
Minerva  at  Athens  ;  of  a  palm  at  Delos 
planted  at  Apollo’s  birth  ;  and  of  the 
wild  olive  at  Olympia  from  which  Hercu¬ 
les  received  his  first  wreath.  Surely,  after 
this,  it  is  a  small  matter  to  demand  belief 
in  the  Freyburgian  legend  of  the  lime-tree 
of  ^Morat,  or  in  the  classic  oaks  of  Wind¬ 
sor  and  Penshurst. 

These  allusions  to  trees  remind  us  that 
the  plants  of  ancient  times  must  have 
been  a  most  quarrelsome  race.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  ”  an  inveterate  hatred  exist¬ 
ed  between  the  oak  and  the  olive.”  There 
was  “  a  mortal  feud  between  the  cabbage 
and  the  vine  ;  whilst  the  former  of  these 
belligerents  was  sure  to  wither  if  plant¬ 
ed  near  the  cyclamen  or  the  origanum. 
Plants  have  become  more  peaceful  in  our 
day ;  but  some  of  their  alleged  jiowers 
would  have  been  w'orth  retaining,  had  they 
really  existed.  The  Romans  planted  black 
bryony  around  their  poultry-yards,  as  a 
guard  against  hawks.  They  buried  cer¬ 
tain  other  herbs  at  the  four  corners  of 
their  fields,  to  keep  off  the  birds  that 
wiisted  the  grain  ;  .an  effect  which,  Pliny 
aflirms  from  hit  own  certain  knowledgey 
they  would  have.  To  carry  a  plant  of 
the  dragon  arum  about  the  person  was 
thought  an  effectual  safeguard  against  all 
serpents ;  whilst  a  chaplet  of  smilax  with 
an  uneven  number  of  leaves  was  deemed  a 
certain  cure  for  a  headache. 

The  faith  of  the  Romans  in  prophylac¬ 
tics  and  remedies  were  something  mar¬ 
velous.  The  fasting  spittle  of  a  human 
being  was  thought  a  sovereign  preserva¬ 
tive  against  the  bites  of  serpents,  as  well 
as  a  remedy  for  the  removal  of  lichens  and 
leprous  spots  on  the  skin  ;  an  idea  which 
possibly  gave  rise  to  the  royal  touch  for 
the  king's  evil.  To  bind  the  two  middle 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  together  with  a 
linen  thread  was  a  safeguard  against  ca¬ 
tarrhs  and  ophth.'ilmias.  To  cure  cases  of 
quartan  fever,  you  were  to  take  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  nail  from  a  cross,  or  else  a 
piece  of  a  halter  that  has  been  used 
for  crucifixion,  and,  after  wrapping  it  in 
wool,  attach  it  to  the  p.atient’8  neck,  tak¬ 
ing  care,  the  moment  he  has  recovered, 
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to  conceal  it  in  some  hole  to  which  the 
light  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate.”  We 
have  here  a  prototype  of  our  popular 
ceremonials  for  the  removal  of  w;art8. 
That  even  the  inferior  animals  were  acted 
upon  by  these  mysterious  influences  would 
be  clear,  could  we  believe  the  Roman 
liistorian,  when  he  tells  us  that  garments 
worn  at  a  funeral  were  henceforth  believed 
to  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  moths ! 

When  the  educated  classes  of  the  im¬ 
perial  city  had  faith  in  such  trash  as  this, 
we  can  not  marvel  that  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  were  still  more  superstitious.  A  rural 
law,  widely  observed  in  Pliny’s  day,  for¬ 
bad  women  to  twirl  or  even  to  display 
their  distaffs  in  the  public  roads,  because 
such  actions  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
harvest.  This  is  but  a  type  of  many  simi¬ 
lar  notions  entertained  by  the  Meliboei 
and  Corydons  of  that  day.  Yet  these 
men  were  not  devoid  of  shrew’dness  and 
practical  skill  in  their  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  ;  nor  did  they  lack  intelligent  guides. 
True,  the  agricultural  mind  was,  as  it  still 
is,  somew'hat  obtuse,  the  farmers  being 
given  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  but  the  Roman  farmers  possessed 
able  and  enlightened  teachers.  Cato  the 
Censor  was  one  of  these,  —  the  Coke  of 
his  d.ay.  Pliny  says  he  was  “  a  man  who, 
by  the  universal  confession,  was  the  first 
hu!H>andman  of  his  day,  and  without  a 
rival.”  Yet,  so  far  was  even  he  tainted 
with  then.atioual  credulity,  that  in  one  of 
his  books*  he  gives  his  readers  the  follow¬ 
ing  cure  for  sprained  wrists  :  a  split  reed 
is  to  be  held  near  the  injured  limb  ;  mean¬ 
while  the  operator  is  to  pronounce  the 
gibberish,  “  Sanitas  fractOy  motas  lanata, 
dariea  dardaries  astatarieSy’'  and  the 
thing  is  done. 

Amongst  the  ancient  fallacies  which  re¬ 
tain  their  place,  is  one  still  accepted  by 
painters  and  poets,  though  science  h.as 
sadly  marred  its  poetic  credit.  Speaking 
of  the  paper  Nautilus  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  THB  Nautilus  of  the  ancients,  Pliny 
says  :  “  Extending  backward  its  two  front 
arms,  it  stretches  out  between  them  a 
membrauce  of  marvelous  thinness,  which 
acts  as  a  sail  spread  out  to  the  wind,  while 
with  the  rest  of  its  arms  it  paddles  :ilong 
below,  steering  itself  with  its  tail  in  the 
middle,  which  acts  as  a  rudder.”  The 
use  made  of  this  idea  by  Pope  will  be 
remembered  by  most  of  our  readers. 


“Lesrn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  tliin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale.” 

Unfortunately,  all  this  is  equally  untrue. 
Instead  of  this  graceful  locomotion,  mo<l- 
ern  science  has  shown  that  nothing  can  be 
less  elegant  than  the  true  movements  of 
the  Nautilus.  Pliny  also  advocates  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  shell-Ash,  this 
being  the  favorite  doctrine  of  those  who 
wished  to  make  nature  independent  of 
nature’s  God  ;  but,  here  again,  science  has 
given  the  fallacy  its  last  blow.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  traces  of  old  fallacies  still 
j  preserved  in  the  names  of  objects,  is  aflbrd- 
I  ed  by  the  dog-rose.  The  root  of  this  plant 
i  w.Hs  believed  to  be  a  cure  for  hydrophobia, 
which,  unhappily,  it  is  not ;  but  the  tri¬ 
vial  name  is  a  relic  of  ancient  faith  in  its 
eflicacy. 

We  must  not  be  tempted  to  dw’ell  on 
the  innumerable  disjilays  of  Pliny’s  de¬ 
fective  knowledge.  Some  of  these,  as  wo 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  physician  Cel- 
sns,  arose  from  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  so  vast  a  multitude  of  subjects  as  he 
attempted  to  embrace  in  his  work ;  but 
others  sprang  from  the  defective  science 
of  his  times.  He  divides  the  elements 
into  earth,  air.  Are,  and  water,  as  was 
done  by  all  philosophers  long  after  his  day. 
Ilis  astronomy  is,  of  course,  Ptolemaic, 
placing  the  earth  in  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  making  the  sun  and  the  plan¬ 
ets  revolve  around  it;  the  moon  being  the 
nearest,  and  Saturn  the  most  remote. 
Like  all  the  other  ante-Copemican  astron¬ 
omers,  he  was  perplexed  by  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  the  two 
planets  circling  within  the  earth’s  orbit. 
This  difficulty  existed  up  to  the  days  of 
Galileo.  Being  unable  to  explain  why  plan¬ 
ets,  8uj)|)osed  to  be  revolving  about  the 
earth,  never  went  farther  away  from  the 
sun,  the  Romans,  like  some  modern  phi¬ 
losophers,  hid  the  clumsiness  of  their  ex¬ 
planation  under  the  cloudiness  and  multi¬ 
tude  of  their  words.  The  Epicureans  of 
that  day  contended  that  the  earth  was  a 
wide-spread  plane;  Pliny  advocated  the 
true  idea  of  its  roundness ;  but  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  which  he  rests  his  conclusions 
are  not  such  as  w'ould  convince  a  mwlern 
philosopher.  It  is  odd,  that,  though  fi»- 
miliar  with  the  causes  of  eclipses,  be  does 
not  refer  to  them  in  proof  of  the  earth’s 
sphericity.  He  distinctly  says :  “  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  sun  is  hid  by  the  interven- 
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tion  of  the  moon,  and  tlio  ino'tn  by  the 
opposition  of  the  earth,  and  that  these 
clianges  are  mutual ;  the  moon  by  her  in¬ 
terposition  taking  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth,  and  tlie  earth  from  the  moon.” 
Tiio  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis 
in  twenty-four  hours  i.s  advocated,  though 
he  can  not  understand  why,  whirling 
round  w’ith  such  mar\elous  velocity,  it 
does  not  make  a  bigger  noise  !  Respect¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  globe  relatively  to  the 
moon  he  was  sadly  in  error,  believing  the 
latter  to  be  much  the  larger  planet,  be¬ 
cause  she  intercepted  the  view  of  the  sun 
in  a  solar  eclipse.  Ilis  equally  imperfect 
geography  led  him  to  very  erroneous 
ideas  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
human  race.  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  physical  condition  of  the  I’olar 
regions,  which  Pliny  refers  to  as  “over¬ 
charged  with  extreme  cold  and  perpetual 
fro^t and  also  in  some  measure  with  that 
of  the  Tropical  Zone,  which  he  describes 
as  “  the  middle  of  the  earth,  in  which  the 
him  kcepeth  his  course,  scorched  and  burnt 
with  flames.”  He  believed  tbe  temperate 
regions  to  be  the  only  inhabited  ones,  and 
that  there  was  no  passage  from  the  one 
of  these  to  the  other ;  a  notion  long  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  most  enlightened  an¬ 
cients.  Amongst  the  wonders  of  the  land, 
he  draws  attenlion  to  the  noxious  vapors 
emitted  from  the  soil,  mischievous  to  liv¬ 
ing  creatures,  “  yea,  and  sometimes  to 
man  also,  as  in  the  territories  of  Sinucssa 
and  Puteoli,”  little  dreaming  when  he 
))enned  these  words,  that  not  far  from 
Puteoli  his  own  life  would  be  brought  to 
a  sudden  close  by  these  noxious  gases. 
He  gives  us,  on  the  authority  of  Pythias 
of  Massilia,  a  marvelous  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  our  own  part  of  the  world, 
when  he  tells  us  that  “above  Britain  the 
tide  floweth  in  hight  eighty  cubits,”  or 
above  120  feet.  l*ythias,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  undoubtedly  visited 
Britain,  and  may  have  liecome  acquainted 
Avith  the  “Imre”  or  tidal  wave  of  the 
Severn,  which  rises  sixty  feet ;  but  happi- 
K'  for  our  coasts,  no  such  tidal  waves  as 
Pythi.i8  describes  inundate  our  shores. 

In  the  department  of  natural  history, 
similar  errors  to  those  which  w’e  have 
exhibited  every  where  abound.  One  of 
these  illustrates  the  progress  made  by 
natural  scdcnce  since  Ids  day.  Pliny  af¬ 
firms  that  there  exist  seventy-four  s|)ecies 
of  fishes,  a  number  now  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  those  of  the  small  kingdoms  of 


Belgium.  Half  a  century  back  Cuvier 
enumerated  above  six  thousand,  which 
number  was  increased  to  nine  thousand 
twenty  years  ago;  and  each  subsequent 
year  has  witnessed  great  additions  to  the 
catalogue. 

But  no  displays  of  his  ignorance  equal 
those  which  Pliny  makes  of  his  se^-igno- 
rance.  Whilst  his  pages  are  crowded  with 
the  most  absurd  and  incredible  marvels, 
he  tells  us  that  he  has  made  it  his  object 
“  to  select  no  facts  but  such  as  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  pretty  nearly  uniform  testimo¬ 
ny,  and  to  pay  more  attention  to  scrupu¬ 
lous  exactness  than  to  copiousness  of  dic¬ 
tion.”  He  professes  to  have  regarded 
nothing  that  was  not  “  strictly  trustwor¬ 
thy  ;”  amt  exclaims,  “  By  Hercules,”  his 
favorite  oath,  “  in  the  sea  and  in  the  ocean, 
vast  as  it  is,  there  exists  nothing  that  is 
unknown  to  us  ;  and,  a  truly  marvelous 
fact,  it  is  with  those  things  which  nature 
has  concealed  in  the  deep  that  we  are  best 
acquainted  !” — a  comfortable  conviction, 
on  which  his  seventy-four  species  of  fishes 
are  an  expressive  commentary  ! 

No  sketch  of  Pliny  and  his  work  would 
be  faithful  that  did  not  include  an  allusion 
to  his  remarkable  prejudices,  to  some  of 
which  it  is  diflicult  to  obtain  a  clue.  At 
one  time  his  wrath  is  poured  out  upon  the 
olieinists  and  apothecaries,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  have  invented  ce¬ 
rates,  plaisters,  poultices,  and  eye-salves, 
that  were  not  formed  by  nature.  They 
are  declared  “  guilty  of  downright  impu¬ 
dence.”  He  is  still  more  severe  upon 
them  for  introducing  drugs  from  India, 
Arabia,  and  other  foreign  countries.  He 
refuses  to  speak  of  them,  openly  avowing 
that  he  has  “  no  liking  for  drugs  that  come 
from  so  great  a  distance,”  and  believing 
that  the  real  remedies  for  disease  are  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  of  the  poorest  peas¬ 
ants.  The  use  of  poisons  as  remedies 
makes  him  8]>ecially  angry  ;  and  it  is  part¬ 
ly  from  the  same  conviction  that  all  really 
needful  things  have  been  placed  by  a  be¬ 
neficent  nature  within  the  easy  reach  of 
every  man,  that  he  grows  eloquent  in  his 
condemnation  of  subterranean  researches ; 
regarding  them  as  some  of  the  banes  of 
social  life.  He  contends  that  it  is  upon 
the  earth’s  surface  we  find  true  reme¬ 
dies,  as  well  as  cereal  treasures.  “  It  is 
what  is  concealed  from  our  vieAV,  what  is 
sunk  far  beneath  the  surface,  objects,  iu 
fact,  of  no  rapid  formation,  that  urge  us 
to  our  ruin,  that  send  us  to  the  very 
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depths  of  hell.”  In  the  same  spirit  he  is 
indignant  at  man’s  quarryings  into  the 
eartli’s  crust.  “As  for  the  mountains, 
nature  has  made  these  for  herself,  as  a 
kind  of  bulwark  for  keeping  together  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  yet  we  must 
hew  down  these  mountains,  and  carry 
them  off,  and  this  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  gratify  our  luxurious  inclinations ; 
hights  which,  in  former  days,  it  w.as  reck¬ 
oned  a  miracle  even  to  have  crossed.” 
All  this  display  of  indignation  introduces 
his  notices  of  marbles ;  but  his  disgust  is 
excited  by  numerous  equally  innocent 
causes  of  offense.  Iron-barbetl  arrows  he 
regai-ds  as  “  the  most  criminal  artifice 
that  has  been  devised  by  the  human 
mind.”  He  forgets  that  he  had  already 
given  tis  one  “  worst  crime  against  man¬ 
kind,”  namely,  th.at  committed  by  the  man 
who  first  put  a  ring  on  bis  finger !  The 
luxuriousness  of  Rome  had  evidently  led 
to  an  extravagant  abuse  of  rings,  against 
which,  along  with  all  other  violations  of 
ancient  simplicity,  he  waged  incessant 

war.  But  here,  again,  his  old  prejudice 
reapfjears.  “  We  tear  out  earth’s  entrails 
in  order  to  extract  the  gems  with  which 
%ve  may  load  our  fingers.  How  many 
hands  are  worn  down,  that  one  little  joint 
may  be  ornamented  1” 

The  next  “  great  crime  ”  committed 
aga'nst  the  welfare  of  mankind  was  the 
coinage  of  the  golden  denarius,  though 
wherein  its  criminality  consists  is  not  veiy 
apparent.  But  Pliny  was,  in  an  extreme 
sense,  laudator  temporis  acti.  His  desire 

was,  that  gold  might  be  banished  from  the 
earth,  and  that  men  might  resume  the  prim¬ 
itive  system  of  barter,  under  which,  he 
thinks,  the  race  was  much  more  haj)py  than  ! 
in  his  own  day.  He  had  no  esteem  for  com¬ 
merce  or  commercial  men.  What  would 
the  calico-printers  and  dry-s-alters  of  Man¬ 
chester  say,  on  l)eing  told  that  madder 
was  a  plant  “  little  known  to  any  but 
the  sordid  and  avaricious”  ?  But  one  of 
Pliny’s  richest  outbursts  is  directed  against 
those  who  first  invented  the  manufacture 
of  flaxen  cloths,  and  their  use  as  sails.  The 
whole  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  our 
author,  that  we  give  it  entire  : 

“  What  audacity  in  man  1  what  criminal  per¬ 
verseness  !  thus  to  sow  a  thing  in  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  winds  and  the 
tempests  ;  it  being  not  enough  for  him,  for- 
sooUi,  to  be  borne  upon  the  waves  alone  I  Nay, 
Still  more  than  this,  sails  even  that  are  bigger 
than  the  very  ships  themselves  will  not  suffice 
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for  him  ;  and  although  it  takes  a  whole  tree  to 
make  a  mast  to  carry  the  cross-yards,  above 
those  cross-yards  sails  on  sails  must  still  be 
added,  with  others  swelling  at  the  prow  and  at 
the  stern  as  well  —  so  many  devices,  in  fact,  to 
cluillcnge  death  I  Only  to  think,  in  fine,  thut 
that  which  moves  to  and  fro,  as  it  were,  the  va¬ 
rious  countries  of  the  earth,  should  spring  from 
a  seed  so  minute,  and  make  its  ap{)earance  in  a 
stem  so  fine,  so  little  elevated  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  I  And  then,  besides,  it  is  not  in 
all  its  native  strength  that  it  is  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  a  tissue  ;  no,  it  must  first  bo 
rent  a.sundcr,  and  then  tamed  and  beaten,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  the  softness  of  wool.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  by  such  violence  done  to  its  nature,  and 
prompted  by  the  extreme  audacity  of  man,  that 
it  is  rendered  subservient  to  his  purposes.  The 
inventor  of  this  art  has  been  mentioned  by  us 
on  a  more  appropriate  occasion.  Not  satisfied 
that  his  fellow-men  should  perish  upon  land,  hut 
anxious  that  they  should  meet  their  end  with 
no  sepulchral  rites  to  await  them,  there  are  no 
execrations  to  be  found  that  can  equal  his  de¬ 
merits.” 


*  It  is  a  curious  and  well-known  circumstance  that 
this  term,  now  applied  to  quacks  and  ignorant  pre- 


\Ve  should  act  unjustly  to  ward  the  illus¬ 
trious  Roman,  did  we  content  ourselves 
H'ith  dwelling  on  his  many  defects,  and 
omit  to  point  out  the  brighter  and  no¬ 
bler  features  of  his  nature.  On  many  sub¬ 
jects  we  find  Pliny  in  advance  of  those 
around  him,  as  well  as  of  men  of  later 
days.  He  rejected  the  marvelbus  predic¬ 
tions  of  approaching  death,  which,  in  all 
ages,  mankind  has  been  prone  to  be¬ 
lieve  :  “Throughout  our  whole  lives  we 
are  perpetually  hearing  of  such  predic¬ 
tions  as  these.  They  are  not,  however, 
worth  collecting,  seeing  that  they  are  al¬ 
most  always  false.”  The  belief  that  there 
were  certain  indications  in  the  human 
body  from  w’hich  prognosis  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  life  might  be  derived,  indications 
drawn,  not  from  signs  of  health  and  dis¬ 
ease,  but  from  lines  on  the  palms,  or  from 
the  number  of  the  teeth,  was  widely  spread 
amongst  the  ancients  ;  and  even  Aiisto- 
tle  records  his  faith  in  these  prognos¬ 
tics.  Pliny  notices  them  in  deference  to 
the  Stagyrite,  but  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
clares  himself  convinced  of  their  utter  fu¬ 
tility.  In  a  similar  spirit  lie  wages  con¬ 
stant  war  with  the  impostures  of  ma¬ 
gic,  which  he  rejects  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  credu¬ 
lous  to  excess  respecting  remedies  for  dis- 
ea.se,  he  still  rejects  many  of  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  that  were  m  common  use  among  the 
physicians  and  empirics.  *  He  spurns  the 
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idea  that  events  are  influenced  by  the 
stars  and  times  of  our  nativity  :  “  which 
astrological  notion,”  he  observes,  “  be¬ 
gins  to  gain  ground,  and  both  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  the  vulgar  are  falling  into  it  — 
adding ;  “  W e  are  not  so  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  heavens  as  that  the  shining 
of  the  stars  is  atfected  by  our  death.”  To 
ns  all  this  is  merely  common-sense ;  but 
in  estimating  the  W'orth  of  Pliny’s  skepti¬ 
cism  on  this  point,  we  must  remember  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greeks,  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity  believed  in  judicial 
astrology ;  and  that,  even  now,  the  pages 
of  some  of  our  most  ]>opulnr  almanacs, 

tuiblished  by  leading  Arms,  are  disfigured 
►y  its  jargon. 

Pliny  frequently  indulges  in  a  little 
quiet  irony.  Of  wit  or  humor  he  but 
rarely  avails  himself.  One  of  the  few  ex¬ 
amples  is  seen  in  the  sly  rap  which  he 


tenders,  was  originally  used  by  the  Greeks  to  de¬ 
signate  the  most  philosophical  of  the  medical 
schools ;  men  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon,  devoted 
themselves  to  experimental  researches  on  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  remedies,  instead  of  accepting  the  fanciful 
speculations  previously  in  vogue. 


gives  one  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  on 
speaking  of  the  properties  of  a  chame¬ 
leon’s  tail  when  tied  to  the  double  branch 
of  a  date-palm.  He  says  :  “  I  only  wish 

that  Democritus  himself  bad  been  touch¬ 
ed  up  with  it,  seeing  that,  as  he  tells  us, 
it  has  the  property  of  putting  an  end  to 
immoderate  garrulity  1”  He  was  always 
fond  of  mingling  his  narratives  with  mo¬ 
ral  reflections  ;  and  sometimes  his  com¬ 
ments  on  men  and  things  rise  into  the 
regions  of  philosophy  and  elotnuence.  Ig¬ 
norant  of  the  one  true  and  living  God,  he 
delights  to  dwell  on  the  beneficence  of 
nature.  Himself  exercising  frugality  and 
self-denial  in  a  self-indulgent  age,  he  misses 
no  opportunity  of  opposing  the  luxurious¬ 
ness  that  was  cankering  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  -  citizens.  Though  perhaps  scarce¬ 
ly  equal  in  loftiness  of  moral  conception 
to  his  distinguished  nephew,  he  is  always 
found  on  the  side  of  integrity  and  virtue  ; 
and  his  death,  occa.sioned  partly  by  his 
pbilosophicid  enthusiasm,  and  paitly  by 
his  desire  to  aid  friends  in  danger  at  Sta¬ 
bile,  was  a  fitting  close  to  his  earnest  life. 


From  Fraier’i  Magsilne. 

CONCERNING  PEOPLE  OF  WHOM  MORE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  MADE. 


It  is  recorded  in  history  that  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  public  dinner  in  America  a  Metho¬ 
dist  pre.acher  was  called  on  to  give  a  toast. 
It  m.ay  be  supposed  that  the  evening  was 
so  far  advanced,  that  every  person  pres¬ 
ent  had  been  toasted  already,  and 
also  all  the  friends  of  every  one  present. 
It  thus  ha]>pened  th.at  the  Methodist 
preacher  was  in  considerable  perplexity 
as  to  the  question,  what  being,  or  class  of 
beings,  should  form  the  subject  of  his 
toast.  But  the  good  man  was  a  person 
of  large  sympathies;  and  some  happy  link 
of  association  recalled  to  his  mind  certain 
words  with  which  he  h.ad  a  professional 
familiarity,  and  which  set  forth  a  subject 
of  a  most  comprehensive  character.  Aris¬ 


ing  from  his  seat,  the  Methodist  preacher 
said  that,  without  troubling  the  as.sem- 
bled  company  with  any  preliminary  ob¬ 
servations,  he  begged  to  propose  the 
health  of  All  people  that  on  Earth  do 

DWELL. 

Not  unnaturally,  I  have  thought  of  that 
Methodist  preacher  and  his  toast  as  I  be¬ 
gin  to  write  this  ess-ny.  For  though  its 
subject  was  suggested  to  me  by  various 
little  things  of  very  small  concern  to  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  though  of  great  interest 
to  one  or  two  individual  beings,  I  now 
discern  that  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  in 
truth  as  comprehensive  as  the  subject  of 
[  that  toast.  I  have  something  to  say  Con- 
I  ceming  People  of  whom  More  might 
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hatye  been  Madex  I  see  now  that  the  class 
which  I  have  named  includes  every  hu¬ 
man  being.  More  might  have  been  made, 
in  some  respect,  possible  in  many  resj>ects, 
of  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dteell. 
Physically,  Intellectually,  morally,  spirit- 
ualiy,  more  might  have  been  made  of  all. 
Wise  and  diligent  training  on  the  part  of 
others ;  selMenial,  industry,  tact,  decision, 
promptitude,  on  the  part  of  the  man  him¬ 
self;  might  have  made  something  far 
better  than  he  now  is  of  every  man 
that  breathes.  No  one  is  made  the  most 
of.  There  have  been  human  beings  who 
have  been  made  the  most  of  as  regards 
some  one  thing;  who  have  had  some  sin¬ 
gle  power  developed  to  tho  utmost ;  but 
no  one  is  made  the  most  of,  all  round  ;  no 
one  is  even  made  the  most  of  as  regards 
the  two  or  three  most  important  things 
of  all.  And  indeed  it  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  things  in  which  human 
beings  seem  to  have  attained  to  absolute 
jjerfection,  have  for  the  most  part  been 
things  comparatively  frivolous ;  accom¬ 
plishments  which  certainly  were  not  worth 
the  labor  and  the  time  which  it  must 
have  cost  to  master  them.  Thus,  M. 
Blondin  has  probably  made  as  much  of 
himself  as  can  be  made  of  mortal,  in  the 
respect  of  walking  on  a  roi)e  stretched  at 
a  great  hight  from  the  ground.  Hazlitt 
ra^kes  mention  of  a  man  who  had  culti¬ 
vated  to  the  very  highest  degree  the  art  of 
playing  at  rackets  ;  and  who  accordingly 
played  at  rackets  incomparably  better  than 
any  one  else  ever  did.  A  wealthy  gentle¬ 
man,  lately  deceased,  by  putting  his  whole 
mind  to  the  pursuit,  esteemed  himself  to 
have  reached  entire  perfection  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  killing  otters.  Various  individuals 
have  probably  developed  the  power  of 
turning  somersets,  of  picking  pockets,  of 
playing  on  the  piano,  jew’s-harp,  banjo, 
and  penny  trumpet,  of  mental  calculation  in 
arithmetic,  of  insinuating  evil  about  their 
neighbors  without  directly  asserting  any¬ 
thing —  to  a  measure  as  great  as  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  man.  Long  practice  and  great  con¬ 
centration  of  mind  upon  these  things,  have 
sufficed  to  produce  what  might  seem  to 
tremble  on  the  verge  of  perfection  ;  what 
unquestionably  leaves  the  attainments  of 
ordinary  people  at  an  inconceivable  dis¬ 
tance  behind.  But  I  do  not  call  it  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  a  man,  to  develop,  even  to 
perfection,  the  power  of  turning  somersets 
and  playing  at  rackets.  I  call  it  making 
the  most  of  a  man,  when  you  make  the 


best  of  his  best  powers  and  qualities ;  when 
you  take  those  things  about  him  which 
are  the  worthiest  and  most  admirable,  and 
cultivate  these  up  to  their  highest  attaina¬ 
ble  degree.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  statement  is  to  be  understood,  that 
no  one  is  made  the  most  of.  Even  in 
the  best,  we  see  no  more  than  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  good  qualities  which  might  have 
been  developed  into  a  gre.at  deal  more ; 
and  in  very  many  human  beings,  proper 
management  might  have  brought  out 
qualities  essentially  different  from  those 
which  these  beings  now  possess.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  are  rough  diamonds, 
which  might  have  been  polished  into  blaz¬ 
ing  ones  ;  not  merely  that  they  are  thor¬ 
ough  bred  colts  drawing  coal-carts,  which 
with  fair  training  would  have  been  new 
Elclipses;  it  is  they  are  vinegar  which 
might  have  been  wine,  poison  which  might 
have  been  food,  wild-cats  which  might 
have  been  harmless  lambs,  soured  misera¬ 
ble  wretehes  who  might  have  been  happy 
.and  useful,  almost  devils  wdio  might  have 
been  but  a  little  lower  th.an  the  angels. 
Oh  !  the  unutterable  sadness  that  is  in  the 
thought  of  what  might  have  been  ! 

Not  .alw’ays,  indeed.  Sometimes,  as  wo 
look  back,  it  is  with  deep  thankfulness 
that  we  see  the  point  .at  which  we  were 
(we  can  not  say  how')  inclined  to  take  the 
right  turning,  when  we  were  all  but  re¬ 
solved  to  take  that  which  we  can  now 
sec  would  have  landed  us  in  w’reck  and 
ruin.  And  it  is  fit  that  w’e  should  correct 
any  morbid  tendency  to  brood  upon  the 
fancy  of  how  much  better  we  might  have 
been,  by  remembering  also  how  much 
worse  we  might  have  been.  Sometimes 
the  present  state  of  matters,  good  or  bad, 
is  the  result  of  long  training ;  of  influences 
that  were  at  work  through  many  years; 
and  that  produced  their  effect  so  gradually 
that  we  never  remarked  the  steps  of  the 
process,  till  some  d.ay  we  w’aken  up  to  a 
sense  of  the  fact,  and  find  ourselves  per¬ 
haps  a  great  deal  better,  probably  a  great 
deal  worse,  than  w'e  had  been  vaguely 
imagined.  But  the  case  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  otherwise.  Sometimes  one  testing 
time  decided  w’hether  we  should  go  to 
the  left  or  to  the  right.  There  are  in  the 
moral  world  things  analogous  to  the  sud¬ 
den  accident  which  makes  a  man  blind  or 
lame  for  life ;  in  an  instant  there  is 
wrought  a  permanent  deterioration.  Per¬ 
haps  a  few  minutes  before  man  or  woman 
took  the  step  which  can  never  be  retrac- 
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C(l,  which  mnst  banish  them  forever  from 
nil  they  hold  dear,  and  compel  them  to 
seek  in  some  new  country  far  away  a 
place  where  to  hide  their  shame  and  mis¬ 
ery,  they  had  just  as  little  thought  of 
taking  tliat  miserable  step  as  you,  ray 
reader,  have  of  taking  one  like  it.  And 
perhaps  there  are  human  beings  in  this 
world,  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  with 
not  a  speck  on  their  snow-white  reputa¬ 
tion,  who  know  within  themselves  that  they 
have  barely  escaped  the  gulf ;  that  the 
moment  has  been  in  which  all  their  future 
lot  was  trembling  in  the  balance ;  and 
that  a  grain’s  weight  more  in  the  scale  of 
evil,  and  by  this  time  they  might  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  most  degraded 
and  abandoned  of  the  race.  But  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  deviation,  either  to  right  or 
left,  is  in  most  cases  a  very  small  one. 
You  know,  my  friend,  what  is  meant  by 
the  points  upon  a  railway.  By  moving  a 
lever,  the  rails  upon  which  the  train  is 
advancing  are,  at  a  certain  place,  broad¬ 
ened  or  narrowed  by  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch.  That  little  movement  decides 
whether  the  train  shall  go  north  or  south. 
Twenty  carriages  have  come -so  far  to¬ 
gether;  but  here  is  a  junction-station, 
and  the  train  is  to  be  divided.  The  first 
ten  carriages  deviate  from  the  main  line 
by  a  fraction  of  an  inch  at  first ;  but  in  a 
few  minutes  the  two  |>ortions  of  the  train 
are  flying  on,  miles  apart.  You  can  not 
see  the  one  from  the  other,  save  by  dis¬ 
tant  puffs  of  white  steam  through  the 
clumps  of  trees.  Perhaps  already  a  high 
hill  has  intervened,  and  each  train  is  on 
its  solitary  way— one  to  end  its  course, 
•after  some  hours,  amid  the  roar  and 
smoke  and  bare  ugliness  of  some  huge 
manufiicturing  town  ;  and  the  other  to 
come  through  green  fields  to  the  quaint, 
quiet,  drearny-looking  little  city,  whose 
place  is  marked,  across  the  plain,  by  the 
noble  spire  of  the  gray  cathedral  rising 
into  the  summer  blue.  We  come  to  such 
points  in  our  journey  through  life :  rail¬ 
way-points  (as  it  were)  which  decide  not 
merely  our  lot  in  life,_  but  even  what 
kind  of  folk  we  sh.all  be,  morally  and  in¬ 
tellectually.  A  hair-breadth  ma^  make 
the  deviation  at  first.  Two  situations  are 
offered  you  at  once :  you  think  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  to  choose  between  them. 
It  does  not  matter  which  you  accept ; 
and  perhaps  some  slight  and  fanciful  con¬ 
sideration  is  allowed  to  turn  the  scale. 
But  now  you  look  back,  and  you  can  see 


that  there  was  the  turning-point  in  your 
life ;  it  was  because  you  went  there  to 
the  right,  and  not  to  the  left,  that  you 
are  now  a  great  English  prelate  and  not 
a  humble  Scotch  professor.  Was  there 
not  a  time  in  a  certain  great  man’s  life, 
at  which  the  lines  of  rail  diverged,  and  at 
which  the  question  was  settled,  should  he 
be  minister  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  or  should 
he  be  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  ?  I  can  imagine  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  a  lad  in  a  counting-house,  at 
which  the  little  angle  of  rail  may  be 
pushed  in  or  pushed  back  that  shall  send 
the  train  to  one  of  two  places  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  asunder;  it  may  depend  upon 
whether  he  shall  take  or  not  take  that 
half-crown,  whether,  thirty  years  after,  he 
shall  be  taking  the  chair,  a  rubicund  bar¬ 
onet,  at  a  missionary  society-meeting,  and 
receive  the  commendations  of  philan¬ 
thropic  peers  and  earnest  bishops ;  or  be 
laboring  in  chains  at  Norfolk  Island,  a 
brut.alized,  cursing,  hardened,  scourge- 
scarred,  despairing  w’retch,  without  a 
hope  for  this  life  or  the  other.  Oh  !  how 
much  may  turn  upon  a  little  thing  !  Be¬ 
cause  the  railway-train  in  w’hich  you  were 
coming  to  a  certain  pl.ace  was  stopped  by 
a  snow-storm,  the  whole  character  of 
your  life  may  have  been  changed.  Be¬ 
cause  some  one  was  in  the  drawing-room 
when  you  went  to  see  Miss  Smith  on  a 
certain  d.ay,  resolved  to  put  to  her  a  cer¬ 
tain  question,  you  missed  the  tide,  you 
lost  your  chance,  you  went  away  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  never  saw  her  more.  It  fell 
upon  a  day  that  a  ship  coming  from  Mel¬ 
bourne,  was  weathering  a  rocky  point  on 
an  iron-bound  coast,  and  was  driven  close 
upon  that  perilous  shore.  They  tried  to 
put  her  about ;  it  was  the  last  chance.  It 
was  a  moment  of  awful  risk  and  decision. 
If  the  wind  catches  the  sails,  now  shiver¬ 
ing  as  the  ship  comes  up,  on  the  right 
side,  then  ail  on  board  are  safe.  If  the 
wind  catches  the  sails  on  the  other  side, 
then  all  on  board  must  perish.  And  so  it 
all  depends  upon  which  surface  of  certain 
square  yards  of  canvas  the  uncertain 
breeze  shall  strike,  whether  John  Smith, 
who  is  coming  home  from  the  diggings 
with  twenty  thousand  ponnds,  shall  go 
down  and  never  be  heard  of  again  by  his 
poor  mother  and  sisters  away  in  Scotland  ; 
or  whether  he  shall  get  safely  back,  a  rich 
man,  to  gladden  their  hearts,  and  buy  a 
pretty  little  place,  and  improve  the  house 
on  it  into  the  pleasantest  picture ;  and 
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purcbasc,  and  ride,  and  drive  various ' 
horses ;  and  be  seen  on  market-days 
sauntering  in  the  Iligh-strect  of  the  ooun- 
ty-to\vn ;  and  get  married,  and  run 
about  the  lawn  before  his  door,  chasing 
his  little  children  ;  and  become  a  decent 
elder  of  the  church  ;  and  live  quietly  and 
happily  fur  many  years.  Yes;  from  what 
preci.se  point  of  the  compass  the  next  flaw 
of  wind  should  come,  would  decide  the 
question  betw'een  the  long  homely  life  in 
Gotland,  and  a  nameless  burial  deep  in  a 
foreign  sea. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  human  beings,  not  that 
they  actually  are  much,  but  that  they  are 
something  of  which  much  may  be  made. 
There -are  untold  potentialities  in  human 
nature.  The  tree  cut  down,  conoerning 
which  its  heathen  owner  debated  whether 
he  should  make  it  into  a  god  or  into  a 
three-legged  stool,  was  [Kjsitively  nothing 
in  its  capacity  of  coming  to  different  ends 
and  developments,  when  we  compare  it 
with  each  human  being  born  into  this 
world.  Man  is  not  so  mnch  a  thing  al¬ 
ready,  as  he  is  the  germ  of  something. 
He  is  (ho  to  speak)  material  formed  to  the 
hand  of  circumstances.  He  is  essentially 
a  germ,  either  of  good  or  evil.  And  he 
is  not  like  the  seed  of  a  plant,  in  whose 
development  the  tether  allows  no  wider 
range  than  that  between  the  more  or  less 
snccessful  manifestation  of  its  inherent 
nature.  Give  a  young  tree  fair  play : 
good  soil  and  abundant  air ;  tend  it  care- 
lolly,  in  short,  and  you  will  have  a  noble 
tree.  Treat  the  young  tree  unfairly  ;  give 
it  a  b.ad  soil,  deprive  it  of  needful  air  and 
light,  and  it  will  grow  up  a  stunted  and 
poor  tree.  Hut  in  the  case  of  the  human 
being,  there  is  more  than  this  difference  in 
degree.  There  may  be  a  difterenoe  in 
kind.  The  human  being  may  grow  up  to 
be  (as  it  were)  a  fair  and  healthful  fruit- 
tree,  or  to  be  a  poisonous  one.  There  is 
something  positively  awful  about  the  po¬ 
tentialities  that  are  in  human  nature. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  might 
have  grown  up  under  influences  which 
would  have  made  him  a  bloodthirsty  pir¬ 
ate  or  a  sneakinjgl  pickpocket.  The  pirate 
or  the  pickpo^et,  taken  at  the  right 
time,  ana  trained  in  the  right  way,  might 
have  been  made  a  pious  exemplary  man. 
You  remember  that  good  divine,  two 
hundred  years  since,  who,  standing  in  the 
market-place  of  a  certain  town,  and  see¬ 
ing  a  j)oor  wretch  led  by  him  to  the  gal¬ 


lows,  said ;  “  There  goes  myself,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God.”  Of  course,  it  is  need¬ 
ful  tliat  human  laws  should  hold  all  men 
ns  equally  responsible.  The  punishment 
of  such  an  offense  is  such  an  infliotion,  no 
matter  who  committed  the  offense.  At 
least  the  mitigating  circumstances  which 
human  laws  can  take  into  account  must 
bo  all  of  a  very  plain  and  intelligible  cliu- 
racter.  It  would  not  do  to  recognize  any 
thing  like  a  graduated  scale  of  re-iponsi- 
biliiy.  A  very  bad  training  in  youth  would 
be  in  a  certain  limited  sense  regarded  as 
lessening  the  guilt  of  any  wrong  thing 
done ;  and  you  may  remember  accord¬ 
ingly  how  that  magnanimous  monarch, 
Charles  II.,  urged  to  the  Scotch  lords,  in 
extenuation  of  the  wrong  things  he  had 
done,  that  his  father  had  given  him  a  very 
bad  education.  But  though  human  laws 
and  judges  may  vainly  and  clumsily  en¬ 
deavor  to  fix  each  wrong-doer’s  place  in 
the  scale  of  responsibility ;  and  though 
they  must  in  a  rough  way,  do.  what  is 
rough  justice  in  five  cases  out  of  six ; 
still  we  may  well  believe  that  in  the  view 
of  the  Supreme  Judge  the  responsibilities 
of  men  are  most  delicately  graduated  to 
their  op{>ortunities.  There  is  One  w’ho 
will  appreciate  with  entire  accuracy  the 
amount  of  guilt  that  is  in  each  w'rong  deed 
of  each  wrong-doer,  and  mercifully  allow 
for  such  as  never  had  a  chance  of  being 
any  thing  but  wrong-doers.  And  it  will 
not  matter  whether  it  was  from  original 
constitution  or  from  unhappy  training 
that  these  poor  creatures  never  had  that 
chance.  I  was  lately  quite  astonbhed  to 
learn  that  some  sincere  but  stupid  Ameri¬ 
can  divines  have  fallen  foul  of  the  eloquent 
author  of  JSlsie  Vernier,  and  accused  him 
of  ftarful  heresy,  because  he  declared  his 
confident  belief  that  “  God  would  never 
make  a  man  with  a  crooked  spine  and 
then  punish  him  for  not  standing  upright.” 
Why,  that  statement  of  \.\\q  Autocrat  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  at  least  as  certain  as  th.at  two 
and  tw’o  make  four.  It  may  indeed  con¬ 
tain  some  recondite  and  malignant  refer¬ 
ence  which  the  stupid  American  divines 
know,  and  which  I  do  not :  it  may  be  a 
mystic  Shibboleth  indicating  far  more 
than  it  asserts  ;  as  at  one  time  in  Scotland 
it  was  esteemed  as  proof  that  a  clergyman 
preached  unsound  doctrine  if  he  made  use 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  But,  understand¬ 
ing  it  simply  as  meaning  that  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,  it  appears 
to  me  au  axiom  beyond  all  question.  Aud 
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I  take  it  a*  putting  in  a  compact  form  the 
iqiirit  of  wliat  I  have  been  arguing  for — to 
M’it,  tliat  though  human  law  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  hold  all  rational  beings  as  alike  re- 
s|>on8ible,  yet  in  the  eye  of  (lod  the  dif¬ 
ference  may  be  immensMj.  The  graceful 
vase  that  stands  in  the  drawing-room 
under  a  glass  shade,  and  never  goes  to 
the  well,  has  no  great  right  to  despise  the 
rough  pitcher  that  goes  often  and  is  bro¬ 
ken  at  hist.  It  is  fearful  to  think  what 
malleable  material  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  circumstances.  And  a  certain  Authori¬ 
ty,  considerably  wiser  and  incomparably 
more  charitable  than  the  American  di¬ 
vines  already  mentioned,  has  recognized 
the  fact  when  he  taught  us  to  pray : 

“  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  !”  Wc 
shall  think,  in  a  little  tvhile,  of  certain  in¬ 
fluences  wliich  may  make  or  m.ar  the  hu¬ 
man  being  ;  but  it  mav  be  said  here,  that 
I  firmly  believe  that  happiness  is  one  of 
the  best  of  disciplines.  As  a  general  rule, 
if  people  were  happier,  they  would  be 
better.  When  you  see  a  poor  cabman  on 
a  winter  day,  soaked  w'ith  rain,  and  fe 
vered  with  gin,  violently  thrashing  the 
wretched  hoi'se  he  is  driving,, and  perhaps 
howling  at  it,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
just  because  the  poor  cabman  is  so  mis¬ 
erable  that  he  is  doing  all  that.  It  is  a  sud¬ 
den  glimpse,  perhaps,  of  his  b.are  home  and 
hungry  children,  and  of  the  dreary  future 
which  lies  before  himself  and  them,  that 
was  the  true  cause  of  those  two  or  three 
furious  lashes  you  saw  him  deal  upon  the 
unhappy  screw’s  ribs.  Whenever  I  read 
any  article  in  a  review,  which  is  manifest¬ 
ly  malignant,  and  intended  not  to  improve 
an  author  but  to  give  him  pain,  I  can  not 
help  immediately  wondering  what  may 
have  been  the  matter  with  the  man  who 
wrote  the  malignant  article.  Something 
must  have  been  making  him  very  unhap¬ 
py,  I  think.  I  do  not  allude  to  playful 
attacks  upon  a  man,  made  in  pure  thought¬ 
lessness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  ;  but  to 
attacks  which  indicate  a  settled,  deliber¬ 
ate,  calculating  rancor.  Never  be  angry 
with  the  man  who  makes  such  an  attack ; 
you  ought  to  be  sorry  for  him.  It  is  out 
of  gre.at  misery  that  malignity  for  the 
most  part  proceeds.  To  give  tl»e  ordina¬ 
ry  mortal  a  fair  chance,  let  him  be  reason¬ 
ably  successfid  and  happy.  Do  not  w’orry 
a  man  into  nervous  irritability,  and  he  will 
be  ami.able.  Do  not  dip  a  man  in  water, 
and  he  will  not  be  wet. 

Of  course,  my  friend,  I  know  w’ho  is  to 


yon  the  most  interesting  of  all  beings; 
and  whose  history  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all  histories.  You  are  to  yourself  the 
center  of  this  world,  and  of  all  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  world.  And  this  is  quite  right. 
There  is  no  selfishness  about  all  this,  ex¬ 
cept  that  selfishness  which  forms  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  personality ;  that  selfish¬ 
ness  w'hich  must  go  with  the  fact  of  one’s 
having  a  seif.  You  can  not  help  looking 
at  all  things  as  they  appear  from  your 
own  |>oint  of  view  ;  and  things  press 
themselves  ujxm  your  attention  and  your 
feelings  as  they  affect  yourself.  And 
apart  from  any  thing  like  egotism,  or  like 
vain  sell-conceit,  it  is  probable  that  you 
may  know  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
your  exertion  and  your  life.  There  are 
those  at  home  who  would  fare  but  poorly 
if  you  were  just  now  to  die.  There  are 
those  who  must  rise  with  you  if  you  rise, 
and  sink  with  you  if  yon  sink.  Does  it 
sometimes  suddenly  strike  )ou,  what  a 
little  object  you  are,  to  have  so  much  de¬ 
pending  on  you  ?  Vaguely,  in  your  think¬ 
ing  and  feeling,  you  add  your  circum¬ 
stances  and  your  lot  to  your  personality  ; 
and  these  make  up  an  object  of  considera¬ 
ble  extension.  You  do  so  with  other  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  with  yourself.  You  have 
all  their  belongings  as  a  background  to 
the  picture  of  them  w'hich  you  have  in 
your  mind  ;  and  they  look  very  little 
when  you  see  them  in  fact,  because  you 
see  them  without  these  belongings.  I  re¬ 
member  when  a  boy,  how  disappointed  I 
w.as  at  first  seeing  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  It  was  Archbishop  Howley. 
There  he  was,  a  slender  pale  old  gentle¬ 
man,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  at  a  public 
meeting.  1  was  chiefly  disapjKiinted,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  so  little  of  him.  There 
was  just  the  human  being.  There  was  no 
background  of  grand  accessories.  The 
idea  of  the  Primate  of  England  which  I 
had  in  some  confused  manner  in  my  mind, 
included  a  vision  of  the  venerable  towers 
of  Lambeth — of  a  long  array  of  solemn 
predecessors,  from  Thomas  A’lieckct 
downward — of  great  historical  occasions 
on  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  been  a  prominent  figure  ;  and  in  some 
way  I  fancied,  vaguely,  that  you  would 
see  the  primate  surrounded  by  all  these 
things.  You  remember  the  highlander  in 
Waverley  who  was  much  mortified  when 
his  chief  came  to  meet  an  English  guest, 
unattended  by  any  retinue  ;  and  who  ex¬ 
claimed  in  consternation  and  sorrow  :  lie 
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1ms  come  without  his  tail  !”  Even  such  ]  deep  sorrows  and  great  failures  of  other 
was  ray  early  feeling.  You  understand,  men,  still,  in  thinking  of  people  of  whom 
later,  that  associations  are  not  visible ;  j  more  might  have  been  made,  it  touches 
and  that  they  do  not  add  to  a  man’s  ex-  you  most  to  discern  that  you  are  one  of 
tension  in  space.  But  (to  go  back)  you  these.  It  is  a  very  sad  thin"  to  think  of 
do,  as  regards  yourself,  what  you  do  as  j  yourself,  and  to  see  how  mu^  more  might 
regards  greater  men  ;  you  add  your  lot  to  have  been  made  of  you.  Sit  down  by 
your  personality,  and  thus  you  make  up  a  !  the  fire  in  winter ;  or  go  out  now  in  sum- 
iiigger  object.  And  when  you  see  your-  \  mer  and  sit  down  under  a  tree;  and  look 
self  in  your  tailor’s  shop,  in  a  large  mirror  j  back  on  the  moral  discipline  you  have 
(one  of  a  series)  wherein  you  see  your  i  gone  through ;  look  back  on  what  you 
figure  all  round,  reflected  several  times,  '  have  done  and  suffered.  Oh  !  how  much 
y«»ur  feeling  will  probably  be,  what  a  little  !  better  and  happier  you  might  have  been, 
thing  you  are !  If  you  are  a  wise  man,  !  And  how  very  near  you  have  often  been 
you  will  go  away  somewhat  humbled,  and  I  to  what  would  have  made  you  so  much 
possibly  somewhat  the  better  for  the  sight,  happier  and  better!  If  you  had  taken 
You  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  done  what  I  the  other  turning  when  you  took  the 
Burns  thought  it  would  do  all  men  much  I  w'rong  one,  after  much  perplexity ;  if  you 
good  to  do ;  you  have  “  seen  yourself  as  had  refrained  from  saying  such  a  hasty 
others  see  you.”  And  even  todosophysi- 1  word;  if  you  had  not  thoughtlessly  made 
cally,  is  a  step  toward  a  juster  and  hum-  '  such  a  man  your  enemy  !  Such  a  little 
bier  estimate  of  yourself  in  more  import-  thing  may  have  changed  the  entire  com- 
ant  things.  It  may  here  be  said  as  a  fur-  j  plexion  of  your  life.  Ah  !  it  was  because 
tlier  illustration  of  the  principle  set  forth,  ,  the  points  were  turned  the  wrong  way  at 
that  people  who  stay  very  much  at  home,  !  that  junction,  that  you  arc  now  running 
feel  their  stature,  bodily  and  mental,  much  along  a  line  of  railway  through  w'ild 
bssened  when  they  go  far  away  from  '  moorlands,  leaving  the  warm  champaign 
home,  and  spend  a  little  time  among  below  ever  more  hopelessly  behind.  Ilas- 
Btrange  scenes  and  people.  For,  going  '  tily,  or  pettedly,  or  despairingly,  you  took 
thus  away  from  homo,  you  take  only  your- i  the  wrong  turning;  or  you  might  have 
self.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  your  exten- 1  been  dwelling  now  amid  verdant  fields 
sion  that  goes.  You  go ;  but  you  leave  and  silver  waters  in  the  country  of  con- 
behind  your  house,  your  study,  your  tentment  and  success.  Many  men  and 
children,  your  servants,  your  horses,  your  |  women,  in  the  temporary  bitterness  of 
garden.  And  not  only  do  you  leave  them  '  some  disappointment,  have  ha.stily  made 
l>ehind ;  but  they  grow  misty  and  unsub-  j  marriages  which  will  embitter  all  their 
stantial  when  you  are  far  away  from  them,  j  future  life  ;  or  which  at  least  make  it  cer- 
And  somehow  you  feel  that  when  you  '  tain  that  in  this  world  they  will  never 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  new  friend  ;  know  a  joyous  heart  any  more.  Men 
some  hundreds  of  miles  off,  who  never  !  have  died  as  almost  briefless  barristers, 
saw  your  home  and  your  family,  you  pre-  '  toiling  into  old  age  in  heartless  wrangling, 
sent  yourself  before  him,  only  a  twentieth  |  who  bad  their  chance  of  high  places  on 
jiart  or  so  of  w’hat  you  feel  yourself  to  be  the  bench  ;  but  ambitiously  resolved  to 
wdien  you  have  all  your  belongings  about  wait  fur  Bomething  higher ;  and  so  missed 
you.  Do  you  not  tecl  all  that  f  And  do  I  the  tide.  Men  in  the  church  have  taken 
you  not  feel,  that  if  you  were  to  go  away  !  the  wrong  path  at  some  critical  lime ;  and 
to  Australia  forever,  almost  as  the  Eng-  doomed  themselves  to  all  the  pangs  of 
lish  coast  turned  blue  and  then  invisible  disappointed  ambition.  But  I  think  a 
on  the  horizon,  your  life  in  England  would  sincere  man  in  the  church  has  a  great  ad- 
tirst  turn  cloud-like,  and  then  melt  away  ?  vantage  over  almost  all  ordinary  disap- 
But  without  further  discussing  the  phi-  pointed  men.  He  has  less  temptation, 
losophy  of  how  it  comes  to  be,  I  return  to  reading  affairs  by  the  light  of  after-time, 
the  statement  that  you  yourself,  as  you  live  to  look  back  with  bitterness  on  any  rais¬ 
in  your  home,  are  to  yourself  the  center  of  take  he  may  have  nia«le.  For  if  lie  be 
this  world  ;  and  that  you  feel  the  force  the  man  I  mean,  he  took  the  decisive  step 
of  any  great  principle  most  deeply,  when  not  M'ithout  seeking  the  best  of  guidance ; 
you  feel  it  in  your  own  case.  And  though  and  the  whole  training  of  his  mind  has 
every  worthy  mortal  must  be  often  taken  fitted  him  for  seeing  aTiigher  Hand  in  the 
out  of  himself^  especially  by  seeing  the  allotment  of  human  conditions.  And  if  a 
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mnn  acted  for  the  best,  according  to  the 
liglit  he  had  ;  and  if  he  truly  believes  that 
God  puts  all  in  their  places  iu  life ;  he 
may  look  back  without  bitterness  upon 
what  may  appear  the  most  grievous  mis¬ 
takes.  I  must  be  suffered  to  add,  that  if 
he  is  able  heartily  to  hold  certain  great 
truths,  and  to  rest  on  certain  sure  pro- 
mi'Cs,  hardly  any  conceivable  earthly  lot 
should  stamp  him  a  soured  or  disappointed 
man.  If  it  be  a  sober  truth,  that  ‘‘all 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  ”  to 
a  certain  order  of  mankind ;  and  if  the 
deepest  sorrows  in  this  world  may  serve 
to  prepare  us  for  a  better  ;  why,  then,  I  j 
think  that  one  might  hold  by  a  cer- 1 
tain  ancient  philosopher,  (and  something 
more,)  who  said :  “  I  have  learnetl,  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
content !” 

You  see,  reader,  that  in  thinking  of 
People  of  whom  more  might  have  been 
maile,  we  are  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
subject.  I  am  not  thinking  how  more 
might  have  been  made  of  us  originally. 
No  doubt  the  potter  had  power  over  the 
clay.  Give  a  larger  brain,  of  finer  quali¬ 
ty,  and  the  commonplace  man  might  have 
been  a  Milton.  A  little  change  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  gray  matter 
of  that  little  organ  which  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  connected  with  the  mind’s  working 
as  no  other  organ  of  the  body  is,  and  oh  ! 
what  a  different  order  of  thought  would 
have  rolled  off  from  your  pen  when  you 
sat  down  and  tried  to  write  your  best  ? 
If  we  are  to  believe  Robert  Burns,  some 
people  have  been  made  more  of  than  was 
originally  intended.  A  certain  poem  re¬ 
cords  how  that  which,  in  his  homely 
phrase,  he  (sills  “  stuff  to  mak’  a  swine,” 
was  ultimately  converted  into  a  very  poor 
specimen  of  a  human  being.  The  |>oet 
had  no  irreverent  intention,  I  dare  say ; 
but  I  am  not  about  to  go  into  the  field  of 
speculation  which  is  opened  up  by  his 
words.  I  know  indeed  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  Creator  each  of  us  might  have  been 
made  a  different  man.  The  pounds  of 
material  which  were  fashioned  into  Shak- 
speare  might  have  made  a  bumpkin  with 
little  thought  beyond  pigs  and  turnips; 
or,  by  some  slight  difference  beyond 
man’s  skill  to  trace,  might  have  made  an 
idiot.  A  little  infusion  of  energy  into  the 
mental  constitution  might  have  made  the 
mild,  pensive  day-dreamer  who  is  wander¬ 
ing  listlessly  by  the  river-side,  sometimes 


chancing  upon  noble  thoughts,  which  he 
does  not  carry  out  into  action,  and  does 
not  even  write  down  on  paper,  into  an 
active  woi  ker,  w  ith  Arnold’s  keen  look, 
who  would  have  (iarved  out  a  great  (»reer 
for  himself,  and  exercised  a  real  influence 
over  the  views  and  conduct  of  numbers 
of  other  men.  A  very  little  alteration  iu 
feature  might  have  made  a  plain  face  into 
a  beautiful  one,  and  some  slight  change  in 
the  position  or  the  contractibility  of  certain 
of  the  muscles,  might  have  made  the  most 
awkward  of  manners  and  gaits  into  the 
most  dignified  and  graceful.  All  that  we 
all  understand.  But  my  present  subject 
is  the  making  which  is  in  circumstances 
after  our  natural  disposition  is  fixed — the 
training,  coming  from  a  hundred  quar¬ 
ters,  which  forms  the  material  supplied 
by  nature  into  the  character  which  each 
of  us  actually  bears.  And,  setting  apart 
the  case  of  great  genius,  whose  bent  toward 
the  thing  in  which  it  will  excel  is  so 
strong  that  it  will  find  its  own  field  by 
inevitable  selection,  and  whose  strength 
is  such  that  no  unfavorable  circumstances 
can  hold  it  down,  almost  any  ordinary 
human  being  may  be  formed  into  almost 
any  development.  I  know  a  huge  massive 
beam  of  rough  iron,  which  supports  a 
great  weight.  Whenever  I  pass  it,  I  can 
not  help  giving  it  a  pat  with  my  hand, 
and  saying  to  it :  “  You  might  have  been 
hair-springs  for  watches.”  I  know  an  odd¬ 
looking  little  man  attached  to  a  certain 
railway-station,  whose  bu.sinesa  it  is  when 
a  train  comes  in  to  go  round  it  with  a 
large  box  of  a  yellow  concoction,  and 
supply  grease  to  the  wheels.  I  have  often 
looked  out  of  the  carriage-window  at  that 
odd  little  man,  and  thought  to  myself: 
“  Now  you  might  have  been  a  chief  just¬ 
ice.”  And  indeed  I  (Sin  say  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  that  the  stuft*  ultimately 
converted  into  cabinet  ministers  does  not 
at  an  early  stage  at  .all  appreciably  difler 
from  that  which  never  becomes  more  than 
country  parsons.  There  is  a  great  gulf 
between  the  human  being  who  gratefully 
receives  a  shilling,  and  touches  his  cap  as 
he  rtKieives  it,  aiul  the  human  being  whose 
income  is  paid  in  yearly  or  halfyearly 
sums,  and  to  whom  a  pecuniary  tip  would 
appear  as  an  insult ;  yet  of  course  that 
great  gulf  is  the  result  of  training  alone. 
John  Smith  the  laborer,  with  tw'elve 
shillings  a  w'eek,  and  the  bishop  with 
eight  thou8.-ind  a  year,  had,  by  original 
constitution,  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
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feeling  toward  that  much-sought  yet  much- 
abused  reality  which  provides  the  means 
of  life.  Who  shall  reckon  up  by  w-hat 
millions  of  slight  touches  from  the  hand 
of  circumstance,  extending  over  m.any 
years,  the  one  man  is  gradually  formed 
into  the  giving  of  the  shilling,  and  the 
other  man  into  the  receiving  of  it  with 
that  touch  of  his  hat  ?  Who  shall  read 
back  the  forming  influences  at  work  since 
the  days  in  the  cradle,  that  gradually 
formed  one  man  into  sitting  down  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  another  man  into  waiting  behind 
his  chair  ?  I  think  it  would  be  occasion¬ 
ally  a  comfort  if  one  could  believe,  as 
American  planters  profess  to  believe  about 
their  slaves,  that  there  is  an  original  and 
essential  difference  betw'een  men ;  for  truly 
the  difference  in  their  |>ositions  is  often  so 
tremendous  that  it  is  painful  to  think  that 
it  is  the  self-same  clay  and  the  self-same 
common  mind  that  are  promoted  to  dig¬ 
nity  and  degraded  to  servitude.  And  if 
you  sometimes  feel  that^  you  in  whose  fa¬ 
vor  the  arrangement  tends,  what  do  you 
suppose  your  servants  sometimes  think 
uiHin  the  subject  ?  It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  millions  of  Russia  were  ready 
to  grovel  before  their  Czar,  while  they 
believed  that  he  was  “  an  emanation  from 
the  Deity.”  But  in  countries  where  it  is 
quite  understood  that  every  man  is  just 
as  much  an  emanation  fiom  the  Deity 
ns  any  other,  you  will  not  long  have 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  remember  Gold¬ 
smith’s  noble  lines,  w’hich  Dr.  Johnson 
never  could  read  without  tears,  concern¬ 
ing  the  English  character.  Is  it  not  true 
that  it  is  just  because  the  humble  but 
intelligent  Englishman  understands  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  w’e  are  all  of  us  people  of 
tehom  more  might  have  been  that 

he  has  “  learnt  to  venerate  himself  as 
man”  ?  And,  thinking  of  influences  which 
form  the  character,  there  is  a  sad  reflec¬ 
tion  which  has  often  occurred  to  me.  It 
is,  that  circumstances  often  develop  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  it  is  hard  to  contemplate 
without  anger  and  disgust.  And  yet  in 
many  such  cases  it  is  rather  pity  that  is 
due.  The  more  disgusting  the  character 
formed  in  some  men,  the  more  you  should 
]>ity  them.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  do  that. 
You  easily  pity  the  man  whom  circum¬ 
stances  have  made  poor  and  miserable  ; 
how  much  more  you  should  pity  the 
man  whom  circumstances  have  made  bad  ! 
You  pity  the  man  from  whom  some  terri¬ 
ble  accident  has  taken  a  limb  or  a  hand  ; 


j  but  bow  much  more  should  you  pity  the 
man  from  whom  the  influences  of  years 
have  taken  a  conscience  and  a  heart ! 
And  something  is  to  be  said  for  even  the 
most  unamiable  and  worst  of  the  race. 
Xo  doubt,  it  is  mainly  their  owu  fault 
that  they  are  so  bad  ;  but  still  it  is  hard 
work  to  be  always  rowing  against  wind 
and  tide,  and  some  people  could  be  good 
only  by  doing  that  ceaselessly.  I  am  not 
thinking  now  of  pirates  and  pickpock¬ 
ets.  But  take  the  case  of  a  sour,  back¬ 
biting,  malicious,  wrong-headed,  lying  old 
woman,  who  gives  her  life  to  saying  disa¬ 
greeable  things  and  making  mischief  be¬ 
tween  friends.  There  are  not  many  mor¬ 
tals  with  whom  one  is  less  disposed  to 
have  patience.  But  yet,  if  you  knew  all, 
you  would  not  be  so  severe  in  what  you 
think  and  s.ay  of  her.  You  do  not  know 
the  physical  irritability  of  nerve  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  constitution  which  that  poor  crea¬ 
ture  may  have  inherited  ;  you  do  not 
know  the  singular  twist  of  mind  which 
she  may  have  got  from  nature  and  from 
bad  and  unkind  treatment  in  youth  ;  you 
do  not  know  the  bitterness  of  heart  she 
has  felt  at  the  polite  snubbings  and  lady¬ 
like  tortures  which  in  excellent  society  are 
often  the  share  of  the  |>oor  and  the  de¬ 
pendent.  If  you  knew  all  these  things, 
you  w’ould  bear  more  patiently  with  my 
friend  !Miss  Limejuice  ;  though  I  confess 
that  sometimes  you  would  find  it  uncom¬ 
monly  hard  to  do  so. 

As  I  wrote  that  la.st  pjiragraph,  I  began 
dimly  to  fancy  that  somewhere  I  had  seen 
the  idea  w'hich  is  its  subject  treated  by  an 
abler  hand  by  far  than  mine.  The  idea, 
you  may  be  sure,  w’as  not  suggested  to 
me  by  books,  but  by  what  I  have  seen  of 
men  and  women.  But  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  find  that  a  thought  which  at  the 
time  is  strongly  impressing  one’s  self,  has 
impressed  other  men.  And  a  modest  per¬ 
son,  who  knows  very  nearly  what  his 
humble  mark  is,  will  be  quite  pleased  to 
find  that  another  man  has  not  only  an- 
ticipatcil  his  thoughts,  but  has  express¬ 
ed  them  much  better  than  he  could  have 
done.  Yes,  let  me  turn  to  that  incom¬ 
parable  essay  of  John  Foster,  On  a 
Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Himself.  Here 
it  is : 

“  Make  the  supposition  that  any  given  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  a  hundred,  for  instance,  taken 
promiscuously,  should  be  able  to  write  memoirs 
of  themselves  so  clear  and  perfect  as  to  explain, 
to  your  discernment  at  least,  the  entire  process 
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by  which  their  minds  hare  attained  their  pres¬ 
ent  state,  recounUng  all  the  mast  impressive 
circumstances.  If  they  should  read  these  me¬ 
moirs  to  you  in  succession,  while  your  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  the  moral  principles  according  to 
which  you  felt  and  estimated,  were  kept  at  the 
highest  pitch,  you  would  often,  during  the  dis¬ 
closure,  regret  to  observe  how  many  thinjn  may 
be  the  cause  of  irretrievable  mischief.  Why  is 
the  path  of  life,  you  would  say,  so  .uiunted  as  if 
with  evil  spirits  of  every  diversity  of  noxious 
agency,  some  of  which  may  patiently  accom¬ 
pany,  or  others  of  which  may  suddenly  cross 
the  unfortunate  wanderer  ?  And  you  would 
regret  to  observe  into  how  many  forms  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  perversion  the  human  mind 
readily  yields  itself  to  be  modified. 

“  I  compassionate  you,  would,  in  a  very  be¬ 
nevolent  hour,  be  your  language  to  the  wealthy, 
unfeeling  tyrant  of  a  family  and  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who  seeks  in  the  overawed  timidity  and 
unretaliated  injuries  of  the  unfortunate  beings 
within  his  power  the  gratification  that  should 
have  been  sought  in  their  affections.  Unless 
you  had  brought  into  the  world  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  refractoriness  to  the  influence  of  evil, 
tlic  process  that  you  have  undergone  could  not 
easily  fail  of  being  efficacious.  If  your  parents 
idolized  their  own  importance  in  their  son  so 
much,  that  they  never  opposed  your  inclinations 
themselves,  nor  permitted  it  to  be.  done  by  any 
subject  to  their  authority ;  if  the  humble  com¬ 
panion,  sometimes  summoned  to  the  honor  of 
amusing  you,  bore  your  caprices  and  insolence 
with  the  me^ness  without  which  he  had  lost 
his  enviable  privilege  ;  if  you  could  despoil  the 
garden  of  some  nameless  dependent  neighbor  of 
the  carefully-reared  flowers,  and  torment  his  lit¬ 
tle  dog  or  cat,  without  his  daring  to  punish  you 
or  to  appeal  to  your  infatuated  parents  ;  if  agt‘d 
men  addressed  you  in  a  submissive  tone,  and 
with  the  appellation  of  ‘sir,’  and  their  aged 
wives  uttered  their  wonder  at  your  condescen¬ 
sion,  and  pushed  their  grand-children  away  from 
around  the  fire  for  your  sake ;  if  you  happened, 
though  with  the  strut  of  pertness,  and  your 
hat  on  your  head,  to  enter  one  of  their  cot¬ 
tages,  perhaps  to  express  your  contempt  of  the 
homely  dwelling,  furniture,  and  fare  ;  if,  in  ma- 
turer  life,  you  associated  with  vile  persons,  who 
would  forego  the  contest  of  equality  to  be  your 
allies  in  trampling  on  inferiors ;  and  if,  both 
then  and  since,  you  have  been  suffered  to  deem 
your  wealth  the  compeiidiura  or  equivalent  of 
every  ability  and  every  goo<l  quality — it  would, 
indera,  be  immensely  strange  if  you  had  not 
become,  in  due  time,  the  miscreant  who  may 
thunk  the  power  of  the  laws  in  civilizoil  society 
that  he  is  not  assaulted  with  clubs  and  stones  ; 
to  whom  one  could  cordially  wish  the  opportu¬ 
nity  and  the  consequences  of  attempting  his  ty¬ 
ranny  among  some  such  (leoplo  a.s  those  ««o- 
mmire  sons  of  nature  in  the  forests  of  North- 
America  ;  and  whose  dependents  and  domestic 
relatives  may  be  almost  forgiven  when  they 
shall  one  day  rqjoioe  at  his  fuueraL" 


What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  read¬ 
er,  as  a  specimen  of  embittered  eloquence 
and  nervous  pith  ?  It  is  sometliing  to 
read  massive  and  energetic  sense,  in  days 
wherein  mystical  twaddle  and  subtlety 
which  hopelessly  defies  all  logic  are  some¬ 
times  thought  extremely  fine,  if  they  are 
set  out  in  a  style  which  is  rcfiqed  into  mere 
efTeininacy. 

I  cherish  a  very  strong  conviction  (as 
has  been  said)  that,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  educated  people,  happiness  is  a  grand 
discipline  for  bringing  out  what  is  amia¬ 
ble  and  excellent.  You  understand,  of 
course,  what  I  mean  by  happiness.  We 
all  know,  of  course,  that  light-hearted¬ 
ness  is  not  very  familiar  to  grown-up  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  doing  tlie  work  of  life — who 
feel  its  many  cares,  and  who  do  not  for¬ 
get  the  many  risks  which  hang  over  it.  1 
am  not  thinking  of  the  kind  of  thing 
which  is  suggested  to  the  minds  of  child¬ 
ren,  when  they  read,  at  the  end  of  a 
tale,  concerning  its  heroine  and  hero,  that 
“  they  lived  happily  ever  after.”  No ;  we 
don’t  look  for  that.  By  happiness,  I  mean 
freedom  from  terrible  anxiety  and  from  per¬ 
vading  depression  of  spirits ;  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  we  are  filling  our  place  in  life  with 
decent  success  and  approbation  ;  religious 
principle  and  character ;  fair  physical  health 
throughout  the  family ;  and  moderate  good 
temper  and  good  sense.  And  I  hold,  with 
Sidney  Smith,  and  with  that  keen  prac¬ 
tical  philosopher,  Becky  Sharpe,  that 
happiness  and  success  tend  very  greatly 
to  make  people  passably  good.  Well,  I  see 
an  answer  to  the  statement,  as  I  do  to 
most  statements ;  but,  at  least,  the  beam  is 
never  subjected  to  the  strain  which  would 
break  it.  I  have  seen  the  gradual  work¬ 
ing  of  what  I  call  happiness  and  success  in 
ameliorating  character.  I  have  known  a 
m.an  who,  by  necessity,  by  the  pressure 
of  poverty,  was  driven  to  write  for  the 
magazines ;  a  kind  of  work  for  which  he 
had  no  special  talent  or  liking,  and  which 
he  had  never  intended  to  attempt.  There 
was  no  more  mi.serable,  nervous,  anxious, 
disap[)ointed  being  on  earth  ahan  he  was 
when  he  began  his  writing  for  the  press. 
And  sure  enough  his  articles  were  bitter 
and  ill-set  to  a  high  degree.  They  were 
thoroughly  ill-natured  and  bad.  They 
were  not  devoid  of  a  certain  cleverness ; 
but  they  were  the  sour  products  of  a 
soured  nature.  But  that  man  gradually 
got  into  comfortable  circumstances :  and 
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with  equal  step  with  his  lot  the  tone  of 
his  writings  mended ;  till  as  a  writer  ho 
became  conspicuous  for  the  healthful, 
cheerful,  and  kindly  nature  of  all  he  pro¬ 
duced.  I  remember  seeing  a  portrait  of 
an  eminent  author,  taken  a  good  many 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  he  was  strug¬ 
gling  into  notice,  and  when  he  was  being 
very  severely  handled  by  the  critics. 
That  portrait  was  really  truculent  of  as¬ 
pect.  It  was  sour  and  even  ferocious- 
looking.  Years  afterward  I  saw  that  au¬ 
thor,  at  a  time  when  he  had  attained  vast 
success,  and  was  universally  recognized 
as  a  great  man.  How’  iniproved  that 
face  !  All  the  savage  lines  were  gone : 
the  bitter  look  was  gone  :  the  great  man 
looked  quite  genial  and  amiable.  And  I 
came  to  know  that  he  really^  was  ail  he 
looked.  Bitter  juderraents  ot  men,  impu¬ 
tations  of  evil  motives,  disbelief  in  any 
thing  noble  or  generous,  a  disposition  to 
repeat  tales  to  the  prejudice  of  others, 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable¬ 
ness — all  these  things  may  possibly  come 
out  of  a  bad  heart ;  but  they  cerUunly 
come  out  of  a  miserable  one.  The  hap¬ 
pier  any  human  being  is,  the  better  and 
more  kindly  he  thinks  of  all.  It  is  the 
man  who  is  always  woriied,  whose  means 
are  uncertain,  whoso  home  is  uncomforta¬ 
ble,  whose  nerves  are  rasped  by  some 
kind  friend  who  daily  repeats  and  en¬ 
larges  upon  every  thing  dis.agreeable  for 
him  to  hear:  it  is  he  w'ho  thinks  liardly 
of  the  character  and  prospects  of  human¬ 
kind,  and  who  believes  m  the  essential 
and  unimprovable  badness  of  the  race. 

This  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  formation 
of  character  ;  it  pretends  to  nothing  like 
completeness.  If  this  essay  W’ere  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  volume  of  about  three  hundred 
and  eighty  pages,  I  might  be  able  to  set 
out  and  discuss,  in  something  like  a  full 
and  orderly  fashion,  the  influences  under 
which  human  beings  grow  up,  and  the 
way  in  which  to  make  the  best  of  the 
best  of  these  influences,  and  to  evade  or 
neutralize  the  worst.  And  if,  after  great 
thought  and  labor,  I  had  produced  such  a 
volume,  I  am  well  aware  that  nobody 
would  read  it.  So  I  prefer  to  briefly 
glance  at  a  few  aspects  of  a  great  subject 
just  as  they  present  themselves,  leaving 
the  complete  discussion  of  it  to  solid  indi¬ 
viduals  with  more  leisure  at  their  com 
maud. 
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Physically,  no  man  is  made  the  most 
of.  Look  at  an  .acrobat  or  a  boxer : 
there  is  what  your  limbs  might  have  been 
made  for  strength  and  agility.  That  is 
the  potential  which  is  in  human  nature  in 
these  respects.  I  never  witnessed  a  jirizc- 
tigjit,  and  assuredly  I  never  will  witness 
one :  but  I  am  told  that  when  the  cham¬ 
pions  ap]>ear  in  the  ring,  stripped  for  the 
combat  (however  bestial  and  blackguard¬ 
looking  their  countenances  ra.ay  be,)  the 
clearness  and  beauty  of  their  skin  testify 
that  by  skillful  physical  discipline  a  great 
de.al  more  may  be  made  of  that  human 
hide  than  is  usually  made  of  it.  Then  if 
oil  wish  to  see  what  may  be  made  of  the 
uman  muscles  as  regards  rapid  dexteri¬ 
ty,  look  at  the  Wizard  of  the  North  or  at 
an  Indian  juggler.  I  am  very  far  indeed 
from  saying  or  thinking  that  this  peculiar 
preeminence  is  worth  the  pains  it  must 
cost  to  acquire  it.  Not  th.at  I  have  a 
word  to  s.ay  against  the  man  who  m.ain- 
tains  his  children  by  bringing  some  one 
faculty  of  the  body  to  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion  :  I  am  ready  even  to  admit  that  it  is 
a  very  right  and  fit  thing  that  one  man  in 
five  or  SIX  million  should  devote  his  life 
to  showing  the  very  utmost  that  can  be 
m.ade  of  the  human  fingers,  or  the  human 
muscular  system  as  a  w'hole :  it  is  fit  that 
a  rare  man  here  and  there  should  culti¬ 
vate  some  accomplishment  to  a  perfection 
that  looks  magical,  just  .as  it  is  fit  that  a 
man  here  and  there  should  live  in  a  house 
that  cost  a  million  of  pounds  to  build,  and 
round  which  a  wide  tract  of  country  shows 
what  may  be  made  of  trees  and  fields 
where  unlimited  we.alth  and  exquisite 
taste  have  done  their  best  to  improve  na¬ 
ture  to  the  fairest  forms  of  which  it  is  ca¬ 
pable.  But  even  if  it  were  possible,  it 
would  not  be  desirable  that  all  human 
beings  should  live  in  dwellings  like  Ham¬ 
ilton  Palace  or  Arundel  Castle ;  and  it 
would  serve  no  good  end  at  all,  certainly 
no  end  worth  the  cost,  to  have  all  educat¬ 
ed  men  muscular  as  Tom  Sayers,  or  swift 
of  hand  as  Robert  Iloudin.  Practical  ef¬ 
ficiency  is  what  is  wanted  for  the  business 
of  this  w'orld,  not  absolute  perfection ; 
life  is  too  short  to  allow  any  but  excep¬ 
tional  individuals,  few  and  far  between,  to 
acquire  the  power  of  phaying  at  rackets 
as  well  as  rackets  can  jmssibly  be  played. 
We  are  obliged  to  have  a  gre.at  number 
of  irons  in  the  fire  :  it  is  needful  that  we 
should  do  decently  well  a  great  number 
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of  things:  and  we  must  not  devote  our¬ 
selves  to  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest.  And  accordingly,  though  we 
may  desire  to  be  reasonably  muscular  and 
reasotiably  active,  it  will  not  disturb  us  to 
think  that  in  both  these  respects  we  are 
jHJOple  of  whom  more  might  have  been 
niaue.  It  may  here  bo  said  that  proba¬ 
bly  there  is  hardly  an  influence  which 
tends  so  powerfully  to  produce  extreme 
selt^omplacency  as  the  conviction  that  as 
regards  some  one  physical  accomplish¬ 
ment,  one  is  a  person  of  whom  more 
could  not  have  been  made.  It  is  a  proud 
thing  to  think  that  you  stand  decidedly 
aheatl  of  all  mankind  :  that  Eclipse  is  first 
and  the  rest  no  where ;  even  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  up  six  balls  at  once,  or  of 
noting  and  remembering  twenty  diflferent 
objects  in  a  shop-window  as  yon  walk 
past  it  at  five  miles  an  hour.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  beheld  a  human  being  whose 
aspect  was  of  such  unutterable  pride,  as 
a  man  I  lately  saw  plavmg  the  drum  as 
one  of  a  certain  splendid  military  band. 
He  was  playing  in  a  piece  in  which  the 
drum  music  was  very  conspicuous ;  and 
even  an  unskilled  observer  could  remark 
that  his  playing  was  absolute  perfection. 
He  had  the  thorough  mastery  of  his  in- 
strutnent.  Ho  did  the  most  difficult 
things  not  only  wiih  admirable  precision, 
but  without  the  least  appeanance  of  ef¬ 
fort.  He  was  a  great  tall  fellow :  and  it 
was  really  a  fine  sight  to  see  him  stand 
ing  very  upright,  and  immovable  8.ave  as 
to  his  arms,  looking  fixedly  into  distance, 
and  his  bosom  swelling  with  the  lofty  be¬ 
lief  that  out  of  four  or  five  thousand  per¬ 
sons  who  were  present,  there  was  not  one 
who,  to  save  bis  life,  could  have  done 
what  he  was  doing  so  easily. 

So  much  of  physical  dexterity.  As  for 
physical  grace,  it  will  be  admitted  that  in 
that  respect  more  might  be  made  of  most 
human  Iwings.  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
are  ugly  and  awkward  naturally,  but  that 
they  are  ugly  and  awkward  artificially. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  earlier  writings 
was  accustomed  to  maintain  that  just  as  it 
is  a  man's  duty  to  cultivate  his  mental 
wers,  so  is  it  his  duty  to  cultivate  his 
dily  appearance.  And  doubtless,  all 
the  gifts  of  nature  are  talents  committed 
to  us  to  be  improved ;  they  are  things 
intrusted  to  us  to  make  the  best  of.  It 
m.ay  be  diflicult  to  fix  the  point  at  which 
the  care  of  personal  appearance  in  man  or 
woman  becomes  excessive.  It  does  so 
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unquestionably  when  it  engros.se8  the 
mind  to  the  neglect  of  more  important 
things.  But  I  suppose  that  all  reasonable 
people  now  believe  that  scrupulous  atten 
tion  to  personal  cleanliness,  n'eshnes.s,  and 
neatness,  is  a  Christian  duty.  Tlic  days 
are  past  almost  every  where  in  which 
niety  was  held  as  associated  with  dirt. 
Nobody  W’ould  mention  now  as  a  proof 
how  saintly  a  human  being  was,  that 
(for  the  love  of  God)  he  had  never 
washed  his  face  or  brushed  his  hair  for 
thirty  years.  And  even  scrupulous  neat¬ 
ness  need  bring  with  it  no  suspeion  of 
puppyism.  The  most  trim  and  tidy  of  old 
men  was  good  John  Wesley ;  and  he  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  minds  of  all  who  saw  him 
the  notion  of  a  man  whose  treasure  was 
laid  up  beyond  this  world,  quite  as  much 
as  if  he  had  dressed  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  make  himself  an  object  of  ridicule,  or 
as  if  he  had  forsworn  the  use  of  soap. 
Some  people  fancy  that  slovenliness  of  at¬ 
tire  indicates  a  mind  above  petty  details. 
I  have  seen  an  eminent  preacher  ascend 
the  pulpit,  with  his  bands  hanging  over 
his  right  shoulder,  his  gown  apparently 
put  on  by  being  dropped  upon  him  froin 
the  vestry  ceiling,  and  his  hair  jmparently 
unbrushed  for  several  weeks.  There  was 
no  suspicion  of  affectation  about  that  good 
man ;  yet  I  regarded  his  untidiness  as  a 
defect  and  not  as  an  excellence.  He  gave 
a  most  eloquent  sermon  ;  yet  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  well  had  the  lofty 
mind  that  treated  so  admirably  some  of 
the  grandest  realities  of  life  and  of  immor¬ 
tality,  been  able  to  address  itself  a  little 
to  the  care  of  lesser  things.  I  confess 
that  when  I  hoard  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
preach,  I  thought  the  effect  of  his  sermon 
was  increased  by  the  decorous  and  care 
ful  fashion  in  which  he  was  arrayed  in  his 
robes.  And  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the 
grace  of  the  human  aspect  may  be  in  no 
small  measure  enhanced  by  bestowing  a 
little  pains  upon  it.  Yon,  youthful  mat¬ 
ron,  when  you  took  your  little  children  to 
have  their  photographs  taken,  and  when 
their  nurse  m  contemplation  of  that  event 
attired  them  in  their  most  tasteful  dress¬ 
es,  and  arranged  their  hair  in  its  prettiest 
curls,  you  know  that  the  little  things  look¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  better  than  they  do  on 
common  days.  It  is  pure  nonsense  to  say 
that  beauty  when  unadorned  is  adomecl 
the  most.  For  that  is  as  much  os  to  say 
that  a  pretty  young  woman,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  physical  appearance,  is  a  person  of 
84 
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whom  no  more  can  be  made.  Now  taste  but  have  the  well-developed  muscle  and 
and  skill  can  make  more  of  almost  any  the  fresh  complexion  of  the  country,  with 
thing.  And  you  will  set  down  Thomson’s  the  smartness  and  alertness  of  the  town  ! 
lines  as  flatly  opposed  to  fact,  when  your  You  have  there  the  rough  material  of 
lively  cousin  walks  into  your  room  to  let  which  a  vast  deal  may  be  made ;  you 
you  see  her  before  she  goes  out  to  an  have  the  w’ater-worn  pebble  which  will 
evening  party;  and  when  you  come  to  take  a  beautiful  ]^K)lish.  Take  from  the 
compare  that  radiant  vision,  in  her  robes  moorland  cottage  the  shepherd-larl  of  sir- 
of  misty  texture,  and  with  hair  arranged  teen;  send  him  to  a  Scotch  college  for 
in  folds  the  most  complicated  — wreath-  four  years,  let  him  be  tutor  in  a  good  fam¬ 
ed,  and  satin-shoed  —  with  the  homely  ily  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  (if  he  be^  an  ob- 
figure  that  took  a  w’alk  with  you  that  af-  servant  fellow)  you  will  find  in  him  the 
ternoon,  ruaset-gowned,  tartan-plaided,  quiet,  self-jwssessed  air  and  the  easy  ad- 
and  shod  with  serviceable  boots  for  tram-  dress  of  the  gentleman  who  has  seen  the 
ping  through  country  mud.  One  does  not  world.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  one  broth- 
think  of  loveliness  in  the  case  of  men,  be-  er  of  a  fiunily  thus  educated  and  ])oli8hed 
cause  they  hav^e  not  got  any ;  but  their  into  refinement,  while  the  other  three  or 
aspect,  such  as  it  is,  is  mainly  made  by  four,  remaining  in  their  father’s  simple  lot, 
their  tailors.  And  it  is  a  lamentable  retain  its  rough  manners  and  its  unsophis- 
thought,  how  very  ill  the  clothes  of  most  lic.ated  feelings.  Well,  look  at  the  man 
men  are  made.  I  think  that  the  art  of  who  has  been  made  a  gentleman,  probably 
draping  the  male  human  body  has  been  by  the  hard  labor  and  sore  selt-donial  of 
brought  to  much  less  excellence  by  the  the  others;  and  see  in  him  what  cjich  of 
mass  of  those  who  practice  it,  than  any  oth-  the  others  might  have  been !  Look  with 
er  of  the  useful  and  om.amental  arts.  Tail-  respect  on  the  diamond  which  needed  only 
ors,  even  in  great  cities,  are  generally  ex-  to  be  polished.  Reverence  the  undcvel 
treraely  bad.  Or  it  m.ay  be  that  the  pro-  oi)ed  potential  which  circumstances  have 
viding  of  the  human  frame  with  decent  held  down.  l.HX)k  with  interest  on  these 
and  well-fitting  garments  is  so  very  diffi-  people  of  whom  more  might  have  been 
cult  a  thing,  that  (aave  by  a  great  genius  made ! 

here  and  there)  it  can  bo  no  more  than  Such  a  sight  as  this  sometimes  sets  us 
approximated  to.  As  for  tailors  in  little  thinking  how  many  gems  of  excellence 
country  villages,  their  power  of  distorting  are  in  this  world  turned  to  no  account, 
and  disfiguring  is  wonderful.  When  I  You  see  the  polished  diamond  and  the 
used  to  be  a  country  clergyman,  I  remem-  rough  one  side  by  side.  It  is  too  late 
her  how,  when  I  went  to  the  funeral  of  now ;  but  the  «lull  colorless  pebble  might 
some  simple  rustic,  I  was  filled  witli  sur-  have  been  the  bright  glancing  gem.  An<l 
prise  to  see  the  tall,  strapping,  fine  young  you  m.ay  |>olish  tlie  material  diamond  at 
country  lads,  arrayed  in  tlicir  black  suits,  any  time ;  but  if  you  miss  your  season  in 
What  awkward  figures  they  looked  in  the  case  of  the  human  one,  the  loss  can 
those  unwonted  garments  I  How  differ-  never  be  repaired.  The  bumpkin  who  is 
ent  from  their  easy,  natural  appearance  a  bumpkin  at  thirty,  must  remain  a  bump- 
in  their  every-day  fustian !  Ilere  you  kin  to  threescore  and  ten.  But  another 
would  see  a  young  fellow,  with  a  coat  thing  that  makes  us  think  how  many  fair 
wljose  huge  collar  covered  half  his  head  possibilities  are  lost,  is  to  remark  the  for- 
when  you  looked  at  him  from  behind ;  a  tuitous  way  in  which  great  things  have 
very  common  thing  was  to  have  sleeves  often  been  done  ;  and  done  by  people  who 
which  entirely  concealed  the  hands ;  and  never  dreamt  that  they  had  in  them  the 
the  wrinkled  and  baggy  aspect  of  the  power  to  do  any  thing  particular.  These 
whole  suits  could  be  imagined  only  by  cases,  one  can  not  but  think,  are  samples 
such  as  have  seen  them.  It  may  be  re-  of  millions  more.  There  have  been  very 
marked  here,  that  those  strong  country  popular  writers  who  were  brought  out 
lads  were  in  another  respect  people  of  by  mere  accident.  They  did  not  know 
whom  more  might  have  been  physically  what  precious  vein  of  thought  they  had 
made.  Oh !  for  a  drill-serjeant  to  teach  at  command,  till  they  stumbled  upon  it 
them  to  stand  upright,  and  to  turn  out  as  if  by  chance,  like  the  Indian  at  the 
their  toes  ;  and  to  get  rid  of  that  slouch-  mines  of  Potosi.  It  is  not  much  that  we 
in^,  hulking  gait  which  gives  such  a  look  know  of  Sliakspe-are,  but  it  seems  certain 
ofclumsioess  and  stupidity !  If  you  could  that  it  was  in  patching  up  old  plays  for 
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acting  that  he  discovered  within  himself 
a  cjipacity  fi»r  pro<incing  that  which  men 
will  not  easily  let  die.  When  a  young 
military  man,  disheartened  with  the  ser¬ 
vice,  sought  fur  an  appointment  as  an 
Irish  Commissioner  of  Excise,  and  was 
sjidly  disappointed  because  he  did  not 
got  it,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  as  little 
idea  as  any  one  else  had  that  he  possessed 
that  aptitude  for  the  conduct  of  war  which 
w.as  to  make  him  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  And  when  a  young  mathemati«  Ian, 
entirely  devoid  of  ambition,  desired  to 
settle  quietly  down,  and  devote  .all  his 
life  to  that  unexciting  study,  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  a  person  of  whom 
more  was  to  be  made  —  who  was  to  grow 
into  the  great  Emperor  Napoleon.  I  had 
other  instances  in  my  mind,  but  after 
these  last  it  is  needless  to  mention  them. 
But  such  cases  suggest  to  us  that  there 
m.ay  have  been  many  Follets  who  never 
liehl  a  brief,  many  Keans  who  never  act¬ 
ed  but  in  barns,  many  Vandyks  who 
never  earned  more  than  six-pence  a  d.ay, 
many  Goldsmiths  who  never  were  better 
than  jienny-a-liners,  many  Michaels  who 
never  built  their  St.  Peter’s  ;  and  perhaps 
a  Shakspeare  who  held  horses  at  the 
theater-door  for  pence,  as  the  Sh.akspeare 
we  know  of  did,  and  who  stopped  there. 

Let  it  hei’e  be  suggested,  that  it  is  highly 
illogical  to  conclude  that  you  are  yourself 
a  person  of  whom  a  great  deal  more  might 
have  been  m.ade,  merely  because  you  are  a 
person  of  whom  it  is  the  fact  that  very 
little  has  actually  been  made.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  may  appear  a  truism ;  but  it  is 
one  of  those  simple  truths  of  which  we 
all  need  to  be  occasionally  reminded. 
After  all,  the  gre.at  test  of  what  a  m.an 
can  do,  must  be  what  a  man  does.  But 
there  are  folk  who  live  on  the  reputation 
of  being  pebbles  capable  of  receiving  a 
very  high  polish,  tiiough  from  circum- 
stauces  they  did  not  choose  to  be  polish¬ 
ed.  There  are  people  who  stand  high  in 
general  estimation  on  the  ground  of  wliat 
they  might  have  done  if  they  had  liked. 
You  will  find  students  who  took  no  honors 
at  the  university,  but  who  endeavor  to 
impress  their  friends  with  the  notion  that 
if  they  had  chosen  they  could  have  at¬ 
tained  to  unexampled  eminence.  And 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  there  are  great 

Eowers  that  run  to  waste.  There  liavo 
cen  men  whose  doings,  splendid  as  they 
were,  were  no  more  than  a  bint  of  how 
much  more  they  could  have  done,  lu 


such  a  case  as  that  of  Coleridge,  you  see 
how  the  lack  of  steady  industry,  and  of 
all  sense  of  responsibility,  abated  the  tan¬ 
gible  result  of  the  noble  intellect  God 
gave  him.  But  as  a  general  rule,  and  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  people,  you  need  not 
give  a  man  credit  for  the  possession  of 
any  powers  beyond  those  which  he  has 
actually  exhibited.  If  a  boy  is  at  the 
bottom  of  his  class,  it  is  probably  because 
he  could  not  attain  its  top.  My  friend 
Mr.  Snarling  thinks  he  can  w'rite  much 
better  articles  than  those  which  ap{>ear  in 
leaser's  Mayaziue  /  but  as  he  has  not 
done  so,  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  him 
credit  for  the  achievement.  But  you  can 
see  that  this  principle  of  estimating  peo- 
le’s  abilities  not  by  what  they  have  done, 
ut  by  what  they  think  they  could  do, 
will  be  much  approved  by  persons  who 
are  stupid,  and  at  the  same  time  conceited. 
It  is  a  pleasing  arrangement  that  every 
man  should  fix  his  own  mental  mark,  and 
hold  by  his  estim.ato  of  himself.  And 
then,  never  measuring  his  strengh  with 
others,  he  can  suppose  he  could  have  beat 
them  if  he  had  tried. 

Yes,  we  are  all  mainly  fashioned  by 
circumstances;  and  had  the circumst<ances 
been  more  propitious,  they  might  have 
made  a  great  deal  more  of  ns.  You 
sometimes  think,  middle-aged  m.an,  who' 
never  have  passed  the  limits  of  Brit.ain, 
what  an  effect  might  have  been  produced  on 
your  views  .and  character  by  foreign  travel. 
You  think  what  an  indefinite  expansion  of 
mind  it  might  have  caused ;  how  many 
narrow  prejudices  it  might  ha/e  rubbed 
away  ;  how  much  wiser  and  belter  a  man 
it  might  have  made  you.  Or  more  society 
and  wider  reading  in  your  early  youth 
might  have  improved  you ;  might  have 
t.aken  away  the  shyness  and  the  intrusive 
individuality  wdiich  you  sometimes  feel 
painfully ;  might  have  called  out  one  can 
not  say  what  of  greater  confidence  and 
larger  sympathy.  How  very  little,  you 
think  to  youi'self,  you  have  seen  and 
known  !  While  others  skim  great  libra¬ 
ries,  you  read  the  same  few  books  over 
and  over;  while  others  come  to  know- 
many  lands  and  cities,  and  the  faces  and 
ways  of  many  men,  you  look,  year  after 
year,  on  the  same  few  square  miles  of 
this  world,  and  you  have  to  form  your 
notion  of  human  nature  from  the  study 
of  but  few  human  beingps,  and  these  very 
commonplace.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  It 
is  not  so  certain  that  more  would  have 
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been  made  of  you  if  you  had  enjoyed  what  ] 
might  seem  greater  advantages.  Perhaps 
you  learned  more  by  studying  the  little 
field  before  yon  earnestly  and  long,  than 
you  would  have  learned  if  you  had  be¬ 
stowed  a  cursory  glance  upon  fields  more 
extensive  by  far.  Perhaps  there  was 
compensation  for  the  fewness  of  the  cases 
you  had  to  observe,  in  the  keenness  with 
which  you  were  able  to  observe  them. 
Perhaps  the  Great  Disposer  saw  that  in 
your  case  the  pebble  got  nearly  all  the 
polishing  it  would  stand  ;  the  man  nearly 
all  the  chances  he  could  improve. 

If  there  be  soundness  and  justice  in 
this  suggestion,  it  may  afford  consolation 
to  a  considerable  class  of  men  and  women. 

I  nio.an  those  people  who,  feeling  within 
themselves  many  defects  of  character,  and 
discerning  in  their  outward  lot  much 
which  they  would  wish  other  than  it  is, 
are  ready  to  think  that  some  one  thing 
would  have  put  them  right ;  that  some 
one  thing  would  put  them  right  even  yet ; 
but  something  which  they  have  hopelessly 
missed,  something  which  can  never  be. 
There  was  just  one  testing  event,  w’hich 
stood  between  them  and  their  being  made 
a  vast  deal  moi'e  of.  They  would  have 
been  far  better  and  fiir  happier,  they 
think,  had  some  single  malign  influence 
been  kept  away  which  has  darkened  all 
their  life ;  or  had  some  single  blessing 
been  given  which  w'ould  have  made  it 
happy.  If  you  had  got  such  a  parish 
which  yon  did  not  get ;  if  you  had  mar¬ 
ried  such  a  woman ;  if  your  little  child 
had  not  died ;  if  you  had  always  the  soci¬ 
ety  and  sympathy  of  such  an  energetic 
and  hopeful  friend ;  if  the  scenery  round 
your  dwelling  were  of  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  ;  if  the  neighboring  town  were  four 
miles  off  instead  of  fifteen  ;  if  any  one  of 
these  circumstances  had  been  altered, 
what  a  different  man  you  might  have 
been  !  Probably  many  people,  even  of 
middle  a^  conscious  that  the  manifold 
cares  and  worries  of  life  forbid  that  it 
should  be  evenly  joyous,  do  yet  cherish, 
at  the  bottom  of  their  heart,  some  vague 
yet  rooted  fancy,  that  if  but  one  thing 
were  given  on  which  they  had  set  their 
hearts,  or  one  care  removed  forever, 

*  they  would  be  perfectly  happy,  even  here. 
Perhaps  you  overrate  the  effect  w’hich 
would  have  been  produced  on  your  cha¬ 
racter  by  such  a  single  cause.  It  might 
not  have  made  you  much  better ;  it  might 
not  even  have  made  you  very  different. 
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'  And  assuredly  you  are  wrong  in  fancying 
!  that  any  such  single  thing  could  have 
made  you  happy ;  that  is,  entirely  happy. 
Nothing  in  this  w’orld  could  ever  make 
you  that.  It  is  not  God’s  purpose  that 
we  should  be  entirely  happy  here.  “  This 
is  not  our  rest.”  The  day  will  never  come 
W'hich  will  not  bring  its  worry.  And  the 
possibility  of  terrible  misfortune  and  sor¬ 
row  hangs  over  all.  There  is  but  One 
Place  where  we  shall  be  right ;  and  that 
is  far  away. 

Yes,  more  might  have  been  made  of 
all  of  us  ;  probably,  in  the  case  of  most, 
not  much  more  will  be  made  in  this 
world.  We  are  now',  if  w’e  have  reached 
middle  life,  very  much  what  we  shall  be 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  We  shall  not, 
in  this  world,  be  much  better ;  let  us 
humbly  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  worse. 
Yet,  if  there  be  an  undefinable  sadness  in 
looking  at  the  marred  material  of  which 
so  much  more  might  have  been  made, 
there  is  a  sublime  hopefulness  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  material,  bodily  and  mental, 
of  which  a  great  deal  more  and  better 
will  certainly  yet  be  made.  Not  much 
more  may  be  made  of  any  of  us  in  life ; 
but  who  shall  estimate  what  may  be  made 
of  us  in  immortality  ?  Think  of  a  “  spi¬ 
ritual  body think  of  a  perfectljr  pure 
and  happy  soul !  I  thought  of  this  on  a 
beautiful  evening  of  this  summer,  walking 
with  a  much  valued  friend  through  a 
certain  grand  ducal  domain.  In  front  of 
a  noble  sepulcher,  where  is  laid  up  much 
aristocratic  dust,  there  are  sculptured  by 
some  great  artist,  three  colossal  faces, 
which  are  meant  to  represent  Life,  Death, 
and  Immortality.  It  was  easy  to  repre¬ 
sent  Death :  the  face  was  one  of  solemn 
rest,  with  closed  eyes ;  and  the  sculptor’s 
skill  was  mainly  shown  in  distinguishing 
Life  from  Immortality.  And  he  had  done 
it  well.  There  was  Life,  a  care-worn, 
anxious,  weary  face,  that  seemed  to  look 
at  you  earnestly,  and  with  a  vague  inquiry 
for  something  —  the  something  that  is 
lacking  in  all  things  here.  And  there  was 
Immortality  :  life-life,  but  oh  1  how  differ¬ 
ent  from  mortal  Lifel  There  M'as  the 
beautiful  face  ;  calm,  satisfied,  self-possess¬ 
ed,  sublime;  and  with  eyes  looking  far 
away.  I  see  it  yet ;  the  crimson  sunset 
warming  the  gray  stone;  and  a  great 
hawthorn  tree,  covered  with  blossoms, 
standing  by.  Yes,  there  was  Immortali¬ 
ty  ;  and  you  felt,  as  you  looked  at  it,  that 
it  was  MOKE  HADE  OF  LIFE  !  A.K.H.B. 
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Tas  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  are 
j)er|>ctually  affecting  the  destinies  of  sci¬ 
entific  induction  by  their  revelations;  our 
speculations  in  comparative  anatomy  are 
constantly  indebted  to  the  bones  disen¬ 
tombed  from  tliose  mysterious  coffins  of 
])ast  ages ;  the  popular  interest  in  fossils 
dates  fi-om  the  interesting  discoveries  of 
the  Kirkdale  Cave ;  still  more  interesting 
because  furnishing  a  key  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  of  our  own  i-ace ;  and  the 
elucidation  of  the  8t.ages  of  our  advance 
in  civilization  were  the  discoveries  of 
Kent’s  Hole,  near  Torquay,  its  arrow¬ 
heads,  and  pins  for  the  fastening  the  sav¬ 
age  skin,  and  its  stone  hatchet,  atid  its 
round  pieces  of  sandstone  grit  pierced  like 
beads,  and  its  boar-spear ;  and  deeper  still 
— and  most  interesting  of  ail — the  decay¬ 
ed  skeleton — its  skull  still  asJ^erting  the 
dignity  of  its  ancient  inhabitant,  since 
Cuvier  instantly  pronounced  it  to  be  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  evidently  enough  no  go 
rilla  or  nest  building  ape.  The  caves  of 
Xeanderlhal  seem  likely  to  create  a  simi¬ 
lar — nay,  a  deeper — interest.  Professor 
Schaaff  hausen  quotes  from  a  letter  of  his 
friend.  Dr.  Fuhlrott,  a  description  of  this 
interesting  cavern : 

“  A  small  cave  or  grotto,  high  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  man,  and  about  fifteen  feet  deep  from  the 
entrance,  which  is  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Neanderthal,  as  it  is  termed,  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  Dussel,  and 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  l>ottom  of  the  valley. 
In  its  earlier  and  uninjured  condition,  this  cav¬ 
ern  opened  upon  a  narrow  plateau  lying  in  front 
of  it,  and  from  which  the  rocky  wall  descended 
almost  perpendicularly  into  the  river.  It  could 
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be  reached,  though  with  difficulty,  from  above. 
The  uneven  floor  was  covered  to  a  thickness  of 
four  or  five  feet  with  a  deposit  of  mud,  sparing¬ 
ly  intermixed  with  rounded  fragments  of  chert 
In  the  removing  of  this  deposit,  the  bones  were 
discovered.  The  skull  was  first  noticed  placed 
nearest  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern ;  and  fur¬ 
ther  in,  the  other  bones,  lying  in  the  same  hor¬ 
izontal  plane.  Of  this  I  was  assured  in  the 
most  positive  terms  by  two  laborers  who  were 
employed  to  clear  out  the  grotto,  and  who  were 
questioned  by  me  on  the  spot  At  first  no  idea 
was  entertained  of  the  bones  being  human  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  several  weeks  after,  their  disco¬ 
very  that  they  were  recognized  as  such  by  me, 
and  placed  in  security.  But,  as  the  importance 
of  the  discovery  was  not  at  the  time  perceived, 
the  laborers  were  very  careless  in  the  collect¬ 
ing,  and  secured  chiefly  only  the  larger  bones ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  it  may  be  attributed 
that  fragments  merely  of  the  probably  perfbet 
skeleton  came  into  my  possession.” 

From  this  discovery,  Dr.  Schaaffhausen 
imagines  that  he  reaches  the  following 
conclusions:  “  Ist.  That  the  extraordina¬ 
ry  form  of  the  skull  was  due  to  a  natural 
conformation  hitherto  not  known  to  exist, 
even  in  the  most  barbarous  races.  2d. 
That  these  remarkable  human  remains 
belonged  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
time  of  the  Celts  and  Germans,  and  were 
in  all  probability  derived  from  one  of  the 
wild  races  of  North-western  Europe, 
spoken  of  by  Latin  writers;  and  which 
were  encountered  as  autochUiones  by  the 
German  immigrants.  And  3dly.  That 
it  was  beyond  doubt  that  these  human 
relics  were  traceable  to  a  period  at  which 
the  latest  animals  of  the  diluvium  still  exist¬ 
ed  ;  but  that  no  proof  in  supfwrt  of  this 
assumption,  nor  consequently  of  their  so- 
termed  fossil  condition,  was  afforded  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  bones 
were  discovered.” 

In  some  particulars.  Dr.  Schaaffhausen’s 
learned  and  suggestive  paper  has  forcibly 
reminded  us  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown’s  liy- 
driotaphia  ;  but  the  eloquent  old  Norwich 
physician  descended  into  the  subterranean 
world  of  buried  urns  and  bones,  to  discov¬ 
er  how  surely  “man  is  a  noble  animal, 
Splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
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grave,  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths 
with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  bravery,  in  the  infamy  of  his  na¬ 
ture.”  Such  is  scarcely  tlie  impression 
produced  b^  this  most  able  and  interest¬ 
ing  paper ;  it  is,  he  conceives,  a  step  lower 
down  into  the  vault  of  being  from  whence 
we  have  emerged — the  anatomist  discov¬ 
ers  in  the  chambers  of  that  rare  and  cu¬ 
rious  skull  a  lamp,  which  lights  us  back¬ 
ward  ;  it  makes  the  ground  a  little  firmer 
on  which  we  advance  to  claim  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  illustrioiis a]>e  family.  “It 
affords,”  says  Mr.  Busk,  “a  character  in 
which  that  skull  approaches  that  of  the 
gorilla  or  chimpanzee.” 

U|K)n  this  discovery,  and  his  inductions 
from  it^  Dr.  Scha-affhausen  has  formed  a 
succession  of  suggestions,  which,  if  they 
have  not  the  rich  hearse-like  pomp  and 
magnificence,  have  yet  the  quaint  and 
varied  learning  and  solemn  thoughtfulness 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown’s  urn  bniial.  Sci¬ 
entific  men  are  as  much  deluded  by  phan¬ 
tasmal  resemblances  and  shadows,  as  even 
poets  themselves.  Not  Robinson  Crusoe, 
when  he  started  to  discover  a  footprint  in 
the  sand,  was  more  surprised,  uor  did  he 
follow  the  track  more  closely,  or  feel  more 
clearly  the  assurance  that  he  was  upon  the 
track  of  a  man,  than  a  comparative  anato¬ 
mist,  when  he  lays  his  finger  upon  a  rare 
skull.  Dr.  Schaaffhausen  imagines  he  is 
upon  the  track  of  a  new  Man  Friday,  and 
believes  that  the  cavern  of  Neanderthal 
supplies  the  sensible  link  to  the  long  cloudy 
tracery  of  tradition  floating  over  Europe, 
tending,  he  thinks,  to  establish  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  wonderful  race  of  beings,  form¬ 
ing  the  bridge  of  communication  between 
man  and  the  ape. 

We  speak  with  great  respect;  of  such 
a  pjiper,  so  full  of  rare  and  profoundly  in¬ 
teresting  scholarship,  as  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Schauffhausen,  it  is  only  possible  to  speak 
w’ith  respect ;  but  it  is  wonderful,  truly, 
w’hat  a  propensity  there  is  in  scientific 
men  to  quarter  the  arms  of  the  great 
monkey  family  upon  their  hatchments. 
It  must  be  admitted  to  be  assuredly  won¬ 
derful  that  distinguished  anatomists  like 
our  author  should  eveu  be  disposed  to 
permit  a  little  special  pleading — to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  little  hypothesis,  if  they  can 
only  by  such  be  permitted  to  wear  the 
bar  sinister  of  their  royal  simiatic  origin 
of  species;  the  skull  of  Neanderthal  being 
scarcely  found  sufficient  to  establish  the 
honor  of  the  gorilla  cousinship.  Df. 


SchaafiThansen  says :  “  Nor  should  we  be 
justified  in  regarding  the  cranial  conform¬ 
ation  as  perhaps  representing  the  most 
sav.agc  primitive  type  of  the  human  race, 
since  crania  exist  among  living  savages, 
which,  though  not  exhibiting  such  a  re¬ 
markable  conformation  of  the  forehead, 
which  gives  the  skull  somewhat  the  aspect 
of  that  of  the  large  apes,  still,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  greater  depth 
of  the  temporal  fossae,  the  crest-like  tempo¬ 
ral  ridges,  and  a  generally  less  capacious 
cranial  cavity,  exhibit  an  equally  low  stage 
of  development.” 

Since  the  day  of  Camper,  anatomists 
have  attempted  many  methods  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  worth  of  the  mysterious  in¬ 
habitant  by  accurately  gauging  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  chambers  of  crania ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  skull  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  ethnological  sci¬ 
ence.  A  popular  elucidation,  even  for 
scientific  minds,  is  still  needed.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  subject  can  not  well  be  over¬ 
stated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
weight  and  the  measurement  of  the  skull 
determine  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
spiritual  dynamical  force  in  the  race.  If 
we  were  introduced  into  a  museum  of  the 
crania  of  all  nations  and  ages,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  possible,  from  those  silent, 
echoless,  and  ruined  temples,  to  discover 
the  great  master  builders — the  advance 
guards — the  road-makers  of  civilization. 
To  caiTy  the  induction  into  detail  would 
not  be,  jierhaps,  so  easy.  No  doubt,  in 
the  caverns  of  the  earth,  w’e  find  ourselves 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  autoch- 
thonic  peoples,  races  long  anticipating 
those  whom  we  call  aboriginal.  The  skull 
is  to  the  mind  what  the  ruined  city,  with 
its  palaces  and  temples,  is  to  the  race.  It 
is  monumental,  and  no  doubt  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the  size  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  crania  increases  as  the  race  im¬ 
proves.  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  in  his  Arch- 
ecology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scot¬ 
land,  has  extorted  this  testimony  from 
innumerable  tumuli.  The  great  stone 
ages  preserve  not  only  the  works  of  the 
builders,  but  from  the  cemetery  are  also 
disentombed  the  innumerable  skulls,  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  assign  to  tradition,  in  its  ru¬ 
mors  of  vanished  peoples,  its  proper  meas¬ 
ure  of  truth.  Dr.  Pritch.ard  has  as-signed 
the  broad  faced  pyramidal  skull  to  the 
nomadic  tribes,  while  the  characteristic 
oval  skull  is  ever  the  indication  of  the 
long  -  settled  and  civilized  people.  The 
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cr.'inia  of  the  North-British  tumuli,  and 
tlinae  of  the  Peruviiiii  temples,  furnish  to 
us  the  same  evidence  that  those  who  rear¬ 
ed  those  wondrous  and  interesting  struc¬ 
tures  possessed  alike  the  c.‘>paeity  for  the 
practice  of  analogous  arts.  Indeed,  there 
are  not  wanting  indiaations  of  a  likeness 
between  the  anatomical  structures  and 
conditions  of  the  mysterious  [Hjople  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Spaniards  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  those  whose  remains  were  discov¬ 
ered  beneath  the  gras-sy  tumuli  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

The  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
skull  has  been  carried  forward  by  anato¬ 
mists  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and,  in 
some  regions,  under  circumstances  most  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  purposes  of  induction.  Dr. 
Morion’s  magnificent  and  costly  work  is  an 
illustration  of  this.  Thus  the  tribe  of  the 
Aturcs — at  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco, 
among  the  forest  solitudes,  lies  their  most 
remarkable  cemetery,  in  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  valley,  coveretl  with  a  thick 
forest.  In  that  shady  and  solitary  spot, 
Humboldt  found  the  cavern  of  Atarui|)e. 
Opening  itself  there  where  the  waters 
have  scooped  for  themselves  a  hollow, 
that  illustrious  traveler  discovered  in  the 
tomb  of  an  extinct  tribe,  near  six  hundred 
skeletons,  all  well  preserved,  ami  so  regu¬ 
larly  pLaced  that  it  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  an  error  in  their  number. 
Every  skeleton  reiK)8es  in  a  basket  made 
of  the  petioles  of  the  palm-tree.  This 
cemetery  must  be  comparatively  recent 
where  the  bones  of  the  Atures  he.  Not 
so  the  moreil  lustrious  tomb  of  Pachaca- 
mac— the  ruined  temple  of  the  sun,  re¬ 
served  for  the  use  of  the  highest  order  of 
the  Peruvians.  Yet,  reposing  as  this  vast 
concourse  of  skeletons  did  amidst  the 
grandeurs  of  the  Peruvian  temple,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  they  were  the 
builders ;  tradition,  and  the  evidence  of  a 
more  aboriginal  crani.a — most  likely  that 
of  the  Toltecan — ^testify  to  even  a  remoter 
architect.  The  civilization  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  is  one  of  those  marvels  and  mysteries 
which  can  not  be  fathomed.  They  pos¬ 
sessed  a  civilization  complete  in  its  order 
— graceful,  yet  Cyclopean ;  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  crania  beneath  the  architec¬ 
ture  proclaims  the  character  of  the  build¬ 
er.  What  docs  the  brutalized  skull 
prove  ?  A  relationship  to  the  gorilla  or 
the  ape,  as  Mr.  Busk  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve.  Yet  eminent  travelers  have  given 
to  these  very  brutalized  skulls  the  power 


of  rearing  the  vast  Peruvian  temples— the 
mighty  monuments  of  Tiaguanico  and 
Titic.aca.  Mr.  Pentland  states  that : 

“  In  the  vicinity  of  Titicaca  he  has  ‘  di-scov- 
cred  innumerable  tombs,  hundreds  of  which  he 
entered  and  examined.  These  monuments  arc 
of  a  i^.^nd  species  of  design  and  architecture, 
resembling  Cyclopean  remains,  and  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 
They  therefore  betokened  a  high  condition  of 
civilization;  but  the  most  extraordinary  fact 
belonging  to  them,  is  their  invariably  containing 
the  mort^  remains  of  a  race  of  men,  of  dl  ages, 
from  the  earliest  inhincy  to  maturity  and  old 
age,  the  formation  of  whose  crania  acemi  to 
prove  that  they  are  an  extinct  race  of  natives 
who  inhabited  Upper  Peru  above  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  differing  from  any  mortals  now 
inhabiting  our  globe.  The  site  is  between  the 
fourteenth  and  nineteenth  degrees  of  south  lati¬ 
tude,  and  the  skulls  found  (of  which  specimens 
arc  both  in  London  and  Paris)  are  remarkable 
for  their  extreme  extent  behind. the  occipital 
foramen  ;  for  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
cerebral  ma.ss  must  have  been  deposited  in  this 
wonderfully  elongated  posterior  chamber ;  and 
as  the  bones  of  the  &cc  were  also  much  elongat¬ 
ed,  the  general  appearance  must  have  been  ra¬ 
ther  that  of  some  of  the  ape  family  than  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  In  the  tombs,  as  in  those  of 
Egypt,  parcels  of  grain  were  left  beside  the 
dead ;  and  it  was  another  singular  circumstance 
that  the  maize  or  Indian  com  so  left,  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  that  now  existed  in  the  countrj'.’ 

“  Mr.  Pentland  expreases  his  decided  opinion 
‘  that  the  extraordinary  forms  thus  brought  to 
the  light  of  day  after  their  long  sojourn,  could 
not  be  attributed  to  pressure,  or  any  external 
force  similar  to  that  still  employed  by  maity 
American  tribes ;  and  adduced,  in  confirmation 
of  this  view,  the  opinions  of  Cuvier,  of  Gall,  and 
of  many  other  naturalists  and  anatomists.  On 
these  grounds  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  con¬ 
stituted  the  population  of  these  elevated  regions 
before  the  arrival  of  the  present  Indian  popula¬ 
tion,  which  in  its  physical  characters,  customs, 
etc.,  offers  many  analogies  with  the  Asiatic  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  old  world.’ 

“  The  preceding  facts  appear  to  establish  two 
important  propositions  ;  first,  that  the  primitive 
Peruvians  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization  and  refinement,  so  far  at  least  as 
architecture  and  sculpture  may  be  adduced  in 
evidence,  long  before  the  Incas  appeared  in  their 
country ;  and  secondly,  that  these  primitivo 
Peruvians  were  the  same  people  whose  elongat¬ 
ed  and  seemingly  brutalized  crania  now  arrest 
our  attention ;  and  it  remains  to  inquire, 
whether  these  are  the  same  people  whom  the 
Incas  found  in  possession  of  Peru,  or  whether 
their  nation  and  power  were  already  extinct  at 
that  epoch  f  ” 

How  many  peoples  have  vanished  from 
the  earth  ?  Even  within  the  memory  of 
the  eldest  men  of  the  survivors  of  our 
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generation,  we  find  races  perishing  and 
passing  away.  Some  quarters  of  our 
world  seem  only  like  a  solemn  museum, 
or  ossuary,  of  lost  races.  Time,  like  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Uamelin,  seems  to  have  led 
his  multitudes  within  tlie  inclosure  of 
the  mountaius,  and  there  lie  their  bones 
— the  dwarf  and  giant  people,  who  live  in 
legend  and  tradition.  Who  were  the 
Jotunheim?  who  were  the  Atnres? 

There  seems  abundant  evidence  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  mounds,  the  tumuli,  and 
burrows,  and  ruined  temples  of  ancient 
ages,  of  people  whose  exact  analogue  we 
can  not  now  find  ;  yet  these  people  leave 
behind  them,  as  they  v.anish,  proofs  that 
they  were  men,  and  represented  mankind. 
This  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic : 
apes  and  gorillas  are  not  mathematicians 
and  mechanics.  Nature,  indeed, 

“  From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone, 

She  cries — a  thousand  types  are  gone ! 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shi^  ga" 

But  in  all  these  types  there  is  the 
<listinctive,  visible,  individuality  of  man. 
Thus,  a  skull  the  most  brutalised, 
while  it  may  be  painful  to  contemplate, 
has  its  human  character ;  but,  brutalized 
as  it  may  be,  it  would  be  absurd  to  iden¬ 
tify  it  with  the  mere  animal.  The  skull ' 
of  man  is  the  dome  of  thought ;  this  al¬ 
ways — and,  at  least,  if  it  is  not  “  the  pal- 
;ice  of  the  soul  it  is  not  a  difference 
merely  in  the  character  of  the  skull,  al¬ 
though  there  is  that,  or  in  the  quality  of 
the  brain,  though  there  is  that  ;  the  es¬ 
sential  difference  is  in  the  inhabitant. 
There  is  something  truly  amusing  in  the 
w.ay  in  which  Mr.  Busk  deals  with  the 
skull  of  Neanderthal.  To  Dr.  Schaaff- 
hausen  it  becomes  the  key  to  a  long  and 
rich  series  of  leanied  and  interesting  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  true  Allophylian  people 
of  Europe.  He  pierces  the  recesses  of  Cel¬ 
tic  graves,  and  the  iron-mines  of  Molchin- 
gen,  from  the  Suabian  Alps.  This  sugges¬ 
tive  skull  reminds  him  of,and  seems  to  him 
to  be  related  to,  “  those  Germans  who  ter¬ 
rified  Cmsar’s  soldiers  by  the  wild  flashing 
of  their  eyes  ;  and  those  Gauls,  of  whom 
Amraianus  Marcellinus  says,  they  are 
frightful  from  the  wildness  of  their 
eyes.” 

“  But  the  ancient  Britons  and  Irish,  the  Bri- 
;:ians,  Fins,  and  Scythians,  are  described  as  of 
far  more  savage  aspect  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Irish  were  voracious  cannibals,  and  consid¬ 
ered  it  praiseworthy  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
parents  ;  and  they  are  noticed  in  similar  terms 


by  Diodorus.  St  Hieronymus  states  that,  even 
in  Gaul,  the  Seoti  had  been  seen  eating  human 
flesh.  Tacitus  relates  with  respect  to  the  Fins, 
that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  astonishing  savage¬ 
ness,  their  food  being  wild  herbs,  their  cloth¬ 
ing  skins,  their  arrow-heads  made  of  bone ;  and 
that  their  children  and  old  people  had  no  other 
protection  from  the  weather  than  wattled  huts. 
Adam  of  Bremen  relates  that,  so  late  as  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  so-termed  Jotuni,  the  must 
ancient  population  of  Scandinavia,  dwelt  in  the 
mountains  and  forests,  clad  in  the  skins  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  uttering  sounds  more  like  the  cries  of 
wild  boasts  than  human  speech.  Their  con¬ 
quest  and  extermination  are  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  the  Skalds.  Isigonus  of  Nicsea,  quoted 
by  Pliny,  says  that  a  Scythian  people  dwelling 
ten  days'  journey  northward  from  the  Dnieper 
was  addicted  to  cannibalism,  drank  out  of  hu¬ 
man  skulls,  and  carried  the  hairy  scalps  of  the 
slain  on  their  breast  As  in  the  German  tradi¬ 
tions  and  tales,  many  traces  of  the  mode  of 
life  of  our  ancestors  have  come  down  to  us  from 
heathen  times,  so  also  may  the  tradition  respect¬ 
ing  cannibali.sm,  which,  from  Grimm’s  research¬ 
es,  though  it  appears  as  early  as  Homer  in  the 
history  of  Polypliemus,  is  also  widely  diffused  in 
the  legends  of  the  Fins,  Tartars,  and  Germans, 
have  originated  in  the  actual  remembrance  of 
that  abominable  practice.” 

All  most  interesting.  Bat  onr  read¬ 
ers  will  perhaps  be  startled  to  find  that 
fragments  of  crania  from  Schwaan  and 
Plan  may  not  only  “  be  assigned  to  a  bar¬ 
barous,  aboriginal  people  which  inhabit¬ 
ed  the  north  of  Europe  before  the  Ger~ 
mani;  and,  as  is  proved  by  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  similar  remains  at  Minsk  in  Russia, 
and  in  the  Neanderthal  near  Elberfield, 
must  have  been  extensively  spread,  being 
allied,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the  form 
of  the  skull,  with  the  aboriginal  popula¬ 
tions  of  Briton,  Ireland,  and  Scandina¬ 
via.  Whilst  at  Schw’aan  the  bones  were 
deposited  in  a  Germanic  grave  of  stone, 
and  consequently  are  brought  into  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  historical  period ;  the  bones 
from  Plan,  on  the  contrary,  were  mere¬ 
ly  laid  in  the  8.and,  together  wdth  ionde- 
ments  of  bone  of  the  rudest  kind.  iTie 
Minsk  skull,  in  like  manner,  was  found  in 
the  sand  of  an  ancient  river-bed.  But 
the  human  bones  and  the  cranium  from 
the  Neanderthal  exceed  all  the  rest  in 
those  peculiarities  of  conformation  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion  of  their  belonging 
to  a  barbarous  and  savage  race.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  cavern  in  which  they  were  found, 
unaccompanied  with  any  trace  of  human 
art,  were  the  place  of  their  interment,  or 
whether,  like  the  bones  of  extinct  animals 
elsewhere,  they  bad  been  washed  into  it, 
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they  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  most  an* 
cieut  memorial  of  the  early  inbabitanU  of 
Europe.” 

All  this  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  ; 
but  what  will  our  readers  think  of  Mr. 
Husk,  when,  upon  this  solitary  skull, 
simply  this  and  those  floating  traditions 
of  ciinnibals  and  Jotunheim,  he  advances 
to  his  conclusion,  that  the  fact  of  the 
gfological  antiquity  of  man,  or,  to  use 
other  words,  of  his  having  been  contem¬ 
porary  with  extinct  animals,  whose  remains 
are  univei'sally  regarded  by  geologists  as 
fossil,  has  been  fully  established,”  and 
from  thence  jumps  immediately  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  these  forefathers  of  the  earth 
were  immerliately  related  to  the  gorilla 
aud  chimpanzee  : 

“  The  natural  extent  of  the  frontal  sinus,  in 
cases  where  the  superciliary  borders  are  much 
elevated,  is  usually  imperfectly  indicated  by  an 
opening  or  depression,  through  which  the  front¬ 
al  nerve  passes ;  and  this  depression  is  very 
manifest,  especially  on  the  right  side,  in  the 
fossil  cranium,  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Shaaffbausen,  we  believe  erroneously,  as 
indicative  of  an  injury  received  during  life.  In 
the  mature  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  the  supra¬ 
orbital  ridges  are,  as  is  well  known,. remarkably 
developed ;  in  the  former  case,  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  enlargement  is  accompanied  with  any 
expansion  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  which,  in  &ct, 
do  not  exist  in  that  age,  but  it  is  due  simply  to 
a  protection  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  which 
cavity  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  skull  behind 
it  than  it  is  in  the  human  subject,  and  is  thus 


in  accordance  with  the  greater  development 
of  the  face  generally.  In  the  old  gorilla,  on 
the  other  hand,  alUiough  the  bone  itself  is 
enormously  thickened  in  the  monstrous  projec¬ 
tion  above  the  orbit,  there  are  very  large  frontal 
sinuses.  However  this  may  be,  the  protuber¬ 
ance  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  showing 
a  very  savage  type ;  and,  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  exists  in  the  Neanderthal  cranium,  in  affords 
a  character  in  which  that  skull  approaches  that 
of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee.” 

Truly  the  credulities  of  ignorance  are 
amusing  ;  but  for  the  most  amusing  evi- 
i  dences  of  the  flights  of  credulity,  we  have 
i  to  turn  to  the  achievements  of  speculative 
I  savans.  Afler  all  that  can  be  alleged  in 
behalf  of  “  our  ^or  relations,”  it  still  re¬ 
mains  true  that  the  gorilla  or  the  chimpan¬ 
zee  is  but  a  disgusting  and  terrible  beast ; 
the  lowest  type  of  man,  whatever  may  bo 
his  degradation  —  even  the  Fan  tribe  has 
that  which  gives  fearful  distinctness  to  his 
individuality. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
skull,  as  a  fossil,  can  teach  us  very  little  of 
mao.  It  is,  at  the  best,  a  house  quite  un¬ 
furnished  and  untenanted  ;  it  is  robbed 
and  reft  of  all  the  ornaments  which  were 
not  only  its  chief  beauty,  but  which  were 
the  characteristic  indications  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tant.  We  may  deal  with  it  inductively  ; 
but  even  then  it  is  but  a  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism  thrown  by.  Psychology  is  assuredly 
needed  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
— the  skull  needs  to  bo  informed. 


From  Tali'*  Edl 


LOVE-A  REM 


Lev*  should  be  nursed  ’midst  beauty — in  a  vale 
Sweet  with  the  music  of  the  nightingale ; 

Love  should  be  whispered  in  a  maiden’s  ear 
In  summer  evenings,  when  the  sky  is  clear. 
And  softening  south-winds,  stealing  o’er  the 
soul. 

Enchanting  its  every  thought  control — 

Till  care  is  lulled  to  rest,  and  life  doth  seem 
As  fair  as  that  of  which  young  poets  dream  ; 
And  all  the  past  is  as  a  blotted  page. 

And  all  the  future  a  too-distant  age 
Whereof  to  think,  and  with  the  dying  day 


barfh  Uagaitna, 


ONSTRANCE. 


Resistlessly  the  spirit  glides  away 
Into  that  dream-land,  whereof  Love  is  king 
For  evermore,  and  Doubt  an  unknown  thing. 
But  is  it  all  a  dream-land  when  we  sleep 
From  worldly  troubles,  and  our  spirits  leap 
Into  that  better  world  fiom  which  they  sprang 
Ere  yet  the  morning  stars  together  sang 
Eve’s  bridal  anthem  f  No,  no ;  it  must  be 
Some  dim  remembrance  of  Eteimity ; 

When  mounting  upward,  upon  eagle’s  wings, 
Far,  far  away  from  all  the  grosser  things 
Of  earth,  amongst  the  stars,  the  spirit  roams, 
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RevLciting  the  angels  in  their  homes. 

Love  is  a  recognition,  and  can  trace 
The  fairest  beauties  in  the  plainest  face, 

And  look  upon  it,  till  inde^  it  be 
His  lifu>long  dream  become  reality. 

He  knew  her  ere  he  saw  her,  and  she  felt 
As  if  she  once  in  converse  sweet  had  dwelt 
With  him  she  looked  on.  Beautiful  with  joy 
Glold  can  not  purchase,  nor  enjoyment  doy. 

She  stood  before  him ;  simple  was  the  woi^ 

He  spake,  and  yet  her  inmost  heart  it  stirred. 
To  her  his  voice  was  as  a  silver  bell, 

And  round  each  simple  thing  a  magic  spell 
He  wove;  and  when  he  ^led  her  by  her 
name 

The  warm  blood  mantling  to  her  forehead 
came. 

He  touched,  but  lightly  touched  her  band,  and 
lol 

Through  every  vein  the  sweet  caress  did  flow, 


And  all  her  weakness  left  her — nestling  near. 

She  looked  and  loved  with  love  that  knows  not 
fear. 

But  trust  me,  Laura,  Love  is  not  a  slave — 

That  he  should  cringe,  and  flatter,  crawl  and 
crave. 

Oh!  what  a  web  thou’rt  weaving  round  thy 
life. 

And  what  a  mockery  the  name  of  wife 

Will  be  to  thee,  when  in  thy  loneliness 

Thy  pride  shall  leave  thee,  and  tliy  deep  dis¬ 
tress 

Become  thy  judgment !  what  a  world  of  woe 

Be  thine,  when  all  who  look  on  thee  shall 
know 

Thou  art  not  loved  ;  and  some  that  know  shall 
say: 

“  See  how  the  crushed  heart  dieth  day  by  day." 

WiLUAJi  JouM  Abkam. 


From  The  Leliare  Hoar. 
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Xo  man  can  pass  the  Rossberg  moun¬ 
tain  without  thinking  of  the  dread  catas¬ 
trophe  that  here  overwhelmed  in  so  vast 
a  burial  three  or  four  whole  lovely  villages 
at  once — one  of  the  most  terrible  natural 
convulsions  in  all  the  history  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  per¬ 
sons  are  said  to  have  perished  beneath 
this  mighty  avalanche.  The  place  out  of 
wdiich  it  broke  in  the  mounLain  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  breadth  by  a  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  this  falling  mass  extended  bo¬ 
dily  at  least  three  miles  in  length.  It 
shot  across  the  valley  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  cannon-ball,  so  that  in  five  minutes 
the  villages  were  all  crushed,  as  if  they 
had  been  egg-shells  or  the  mimic  toys  of 
children. 

The  following  is  the  simple  and  power¬ 
ful  narrative  of  Dr.  Zay,  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  village  of  Arth,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
tremendous  spectacle. 

“The  summer  of  1806  had  been  very 
rainy,  and  on  the  Ist  and  2d  of  September 
it  rained  incessantly.  New  crevices  were 
observed  in  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  a 
hort  of  crackling  noise  was  beard  inter¬ 


nally,  stones  started  out  of  the  ground, 
detached  fragments  of  rocks  rolled  down 
the  mountain  ;  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  2d  of  September  a  large  rock 
became  loose,  and  in  filling  raised  a  cloud 
of  black  dust.  Toward  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountain  the  ground  seemed  pressed 
down  from  above  ;  and  when  a  stick  or  a 
spade  was  driven  in,  it  moved  of  itself. 
A  man,  w'ho  had  been  digging  in  his  gar¬ 
den,  ran  away  from  fright  at  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  appearances :  soon  a  fissure, 
larger  than  all  the  others,  was  observed  ; 
insensibly  it  increased ;  springs  of  w'ater 
ceased  all  at  once  to  flow  ;  the  pine  trees 
of  the  forest  absolutely  reeled  ;  birds 
flew  away  screaming.  A  few  minutes 
before  five  o’clock  the  symptoms  of  some 
mighty  catastrophe  became  still  stronger ; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mountain  seemed 
to  glide  down,  but  so  slowly  as  to  afford 
time  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  away.  An 
old  man,  who  had  often  predicted  some 
such  disaster,  was  quietly  smoking  his 
pipe  when  told  by  a  young  man  running 
by  that  the  mountain  was  in  the  act  of 
Mling ;  be  rose  and  looked  out,  but  went 
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into  his  house  again,  saying,  he  had  time  her  lamentations.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
to  fill  another  pipe.  The  young  man,  con-  unfortunate  father,  who,  with  much  diffi- 
tinning  to  fly,  was  thrown  down  several  culty,  had  saved  himself  and  two  children, 
times,  and  escaped  with  difficulty ;  look-  w'andered  about  till  daylight,  when  he 
ing  back,  he  saw  the  house  carried  ofl'  all  came  among  the  ruins  to  lomc  for  the  rest 
at  once.  of  bis  family.  He  soon  discovered  his 

“  Another  inhabitant,  being  alarmed,  wife,  by  a  foot  which  appeared  above 
took  two  of  his  children  and  ran  away  ground :  she  was  dead,  with  a  child  in  her 
with  them,  calling  to  his  wife  to  follow  arms.  His  cries,  and  the  noise  he  made 
with  the  third ;  but  she  went  in  for  another  in  digging,  were  heard  by  Marianna,  who 
who  still  remained,  (Marianna,  aged  five  ;)  called  out.  iShe  was  extricated  with  a 
just  then  Francisca  Ulrich,  their  servant,  broken  thigh,  and,  saying  that  Francisca 
was  crossing  the  room  with  this  iVLtrianna,  I  was  not  far  oflT,  a  farther  search  led  to 
whom  she  held  by  the  h.and,  and  saw  her  :  her  release  also,  but  in  such  a  state  that 
mistress  ;  at  that  instant,  as  Francisca  i  her  life  was  despaired  of :  she  was  blind 
afterward  said :  ‘  The  house  appeared  to  i  for  some  days,  and  remained  subject  to 
bo  torn  from  its  foundation,  (it  was  of  I  convulsive  fits  of  terror.  The  house, 
wood,)  and  spun  round  and  round  like  a  or  themselves  at  least,  had  been  carried 
teetotum ;  I  was  sometimes  on  my  head,  down  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
sometimes  on  my  feet,  in  total  darkness,  feet  from  where  it  stood  before, 
and  violently  separated  from  the  child.’  “  In  another  place  a  child  .two  years 
When  the  motion  stopped,  she  found  her-  old  was  found  unhurt,  lying  on  its  straw 
self  jammed  in  on  all  sides,  with  her  head  mattress  upon  the  mud,  without  any  ves- 
downward,  much  bruised,  and  in  extreme  tige  of  the  house  from  which  he  had  been 
pain.  She  supposed  she  was  buried  alive  separated.  Such  a  mass  of  earth  and 
at  a  great  depth ;  with  much  difficulty  stones  rushed  at  once  into  the  Lake  of 
she  disengaged  her  right  hand,  and  wiped  Lowertz,  although  five  miles  distant,  that 
the  blood  from  her  eyes.  Presently  she  one  end  of  it  was  filled  up ;  and  a  prodi- 
heard  the  faint  moans  of  Marianna,  and  gious  wave,  passing  completely  over  the 
called  to  her  by  her  name ;  the  child  an-  island  of  ^hwanau,  seventy  feet  above 
swered  that  she  was  on  her  back  among  the  usual  level  of  the  water,  overwhelmed 
stones  and  bushes,  which  held  her  fast,  the  opposite  shore,  and,  as  it  returned, 
but  that  her  hands  were  free,  and  that  swept  away  into  the  lake  many  houses 
she  saw  the  light,  and  even  some-  with  their  inhabitants.  The  village  of 
thing  green.  She  asked  whether  peo-  Seewen,  situated  at  the  farther  end,  was 
l)le  would  not  soon  come  to  take  them  inundated,  and  some  houses  washed 
out.  Francisca  answered  that  it  was  the  away,  and  the  flood  carried  live  fish  into 
d.ay  of  judgment,  and  that  no  one  was  the  village  of  Steinen.  The  ohapel  of  Ol- 
lelt  to  help  them,  but  that  they  would  be  ten,  built  of  wood,  was  found  half  a  league 
released  by  death,  and  be  happy  in  hea-  from  the  place  it  had  previously  occupied, 
veil.  They  prayed  together.  At  last  and  many  large  blocks  of  stone  completely 
Francisca’s  ear  was  struck  by  the  sound  changed  their  position, 
of  a  bell,  which  she  knew  to  be  that  of  “  The  most  considerable  of  the  villages 
Steinenberg;  then  seven  o’clock  struck  overwhelmed  in  the  vale  of  Arth  was 
in  another  village ;  then  she  began  to  Goldau,  and  its  name  is  now  affi.xed  to  the 
hope  there  were  still  living  beings,  and  whole  melancholy  story  and  place.  I  shall 
endeavored  to  comfort  the  child.  The  relate  only  one  more  incident.  A  party  of 
poor  little  girl  was  at  first  clamorous  for  eleven  travelers  from  Berne,  belonging  to 
her  supper,  but  her  cries  soon  became  the  most  distinguished  families  there,  arriv- 
fainter,  and  at  last  quite  died  away,  ed  at  Arth  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  set 
Francisca,  still  with  her  head  downward,  off  on  foot  for  the  Righi  a  few  minutes 
and  surrounded  with  damp  earth,  expe-  before  the  catastrophe.  Seven  of  them 
rienced  a  sense  of  cold  in  her  feet  almost  had  got  about  two  hundred  yards  ahead ; 
insupportable.  After  prodigious  efforts  the  other  four  saw  them  entering  the  vil- 
she  succeeded  in  disengaging  her  legs,  lage  of  Goldau,  and  one  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
and  thinks  this  saved  her  life.  Many  R.  Jenner,  pointing  out  to  the  rest  the 
hours  had  passed  in  this  situation,  when  summit  of  the  Rossberg,  (full  four  miles 
she  again  heard  the  voice  of  Marianna,  off  in  a  straight  line,)  wliere  some  strange 
who  had  been  asleep,  and  now  renewed  commotion  seemed  taking  place,  which 
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they  theraselros  (the  four  behind)  were 
observing  with  a  telescope,  and  had  en¬ 
tered  into  conversation  on  the  subject 
with  some  strangers  just  come  up,  when, 
all  at  once,  a  fli^t  of  stones,  like  cannon¬ 
balls,  travei-sed  the  air  above  their  heads ; 
a  cloud  of  thick  dust  obscured  the  valley ; 
a  frightful  noise  was  heard.  They  fled. 
As  soon  as  the  obscurity  was  so  far  dis- 
si[>atcd  as  to  make  objects  discernible, 
they  songht  their  friends,  but  the  village 
of  Goldau  had  disappeared  under  a  heap 
of  stones  and  rubbish  one  hundred  feet  in 
hight,  and  the  whole  valley  presented 
nothing  but  a  perfect  chaos  1  Of  the  un- 
foiiunate  survivors,  one  lost  a  wife  to 
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whom  he  was  just  married,  one  a  son,  a 
third  the  two  pupils  under  his  care :  all 
researches  to  discover  their  remains  were, 
and  have  ever  since  been,  fruitless.  No¬ 
thing  is  iefl  of  Goldau  but  the  bell  which 
hung  in  its  steeple,  and  which  was  found 
about  a  mile  on.  With  the  rocks,  tor¬ 
rents  of  mud  came  dow'n,  acting  as  roll¬ 
ers;  but  they  took  a  diflferent  direction 
when  in  the  valley,  the  mud  following  the 
slope  of  the  ground  toward  the  Lake  of 
Lowertz,  while  the  rocks,  preserving  a 
straight  course,  glanced  across  the  valley 
toward  the  Righi,  high  up  on  the  sides 
of  which  trees  were  mowed  down  as  they 
might  have  been  by  cannon.” 


From  Bentloy 
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OcB  readers  may  possibly  remember 
M.  Gamier  Pages  as  member  of  that  pro¬ 
visional  government  w'hich  fretted  its 
brief  hour  in  France,  during  tlie  troubles 
of  1848,  until  the  good  sense  of  the  na¬ 
tion  turned  him  out  among  the  rest. 
Since  his  retirement  into  private,  31. 
Pages  has  been  **  eating  his  leek”  and 
swearing  most  horrible  revenge,  which 
he  has  perpetrated  by  the  publication  of 
a  ponderous  work,  in  which  he  purposes 
to  study  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  tornado  of  1848,  from  his  point  of 
view'.  We  are,  in  so  far,  thankful  to  him 
that  he  has  for  the  present  abstained 
from  offering  os  any  “  warmed-up  cab¬ 
bage  ”  about  the  French  revolution, 
(though  he  threatens  his  much-suffering 
countrymen  with  three  other  volumes  on 
that  subject,)  and  has  wisely  devoted 
the  volume  with  which  we  now  deal  to 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  a  very  taking  subject  of  the  hour ;  and 
secondly,  the  author  is  enabled  to  show — 
at  any  rate  by  implication — that  France 
was  quite  prepared  to  do  in  1848  what 
slie, carried  out  in  1859.  Her  only  mis- 

*  HUUht*  4e  la  Revolution  de  1S48.  Par  Oarxikr 
Pinna.  Tome  I*',  Italic.  Poria:  Pagnerrc. 
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i  take  was,  that,  at  the  former  period,  she 
had  the  modesty  to  wait  for  an  invitation 
which,  however,  was  not  given. 

We  have  generally  been  of  opinion  that 
revolution  is  like  cholera,  which  breaks 
out  suddenly  under  perfectly  normal  con¬ 
ditions  of  society,  and  dashes  over  the 
Continent,  spreading  desolation  and  con¬ 
fusion  far  and  wide.  But  31.  Pages 
teaches  us  differently :  it  is  his  proud 
boast  that  France  did  it  all  in  1848.  If 
there  be  any  thing  to  boast  about  in  per¬ 
petrating  bloodshed  and  checking  the 
cause  of  progress  for  at  least  ten  years, 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  France 
the  responsibility.  But  we  deny,  abso¬ 
lutely  and  utterly,  that  France  originated 
the  Italian  upheaval  of  1848 :  it  must 
have  taken  place  even  had  no  republic 
been  proclaimed  at  Paris.  For  eighteen 
yeare  the  revolutionary  volcano  had  been 
growling  in  Italy,  now  and  then  emitting 
sharp,  short  gleams,  until  the  veering  of 
the  Pojie  to  the  liberal  side  gave  consist¬ 
ency  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  peo¬ 
ples.  It  was  on  the  Tedeschi,  before  all, 
that  the  national  hatred  was  concentrat¬ 
ed.  Austria  had  gone  beyond  the  au¬ 
thority  delegated  to  her  by  the  Congress 
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of  Vienna,  and  throughout  the  peninsula 
employed  her  troops  as  sbirri  to  suppress 
free  interchange  of  ideas.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  such  a  state  of  things  to  last  | 
longer ;  and  though  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848  gave  the  signal  for  revolt, 
even  without  that  event  the  Italians  could 
not  be  held  back  longer  from  an  appeal 
to  the  grim  god  of  battles.  M.  Gamier 
Pages,  who,  by  the  way,  has  been  largely 
assisted  in  his  task  by  the  deceased  ex¬ 
dictator  of  Venice,  Manin,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  glowing  account  of  the  Milanese 
glorious  days : 

“  The  combat  has  begun :  in  an  instant,  men 
of  all  ranks,  of  all  trades,  women  accastomed 
to  rude  toil,  ladies  with  delicate  hands,  even 
children,  all  prepared  arms  and  means  of  resist¬ 
ance.  The  streets  were  unpaved,  and  barri¬ 
cades  raised.  In  default  of  planks  and  beams, 
carriages  were  dragged  up,  and  every  thing 
that  presented  itself  was  employed.  Some  gave 
their  furniture,  the  poor  their  only  bed,  the  rich 
their  gilded  chairs,  while  a  manufacturer  threw 
in  the  largest  of  his  piano-fortes.  At  this  su¬ 
preme  moment  every  body  oflFered,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense,  his  fortune  and  his  life.  Marshal 
Radetsky  had  a  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the 
torrent  that  began  to  overflow,  an^i  flying  from 
bis  palace  to  the  ca.stle,  abandoning  a  portion 
of  his  clothes,  and  even  his  sword,  with  which 
he  had  menaced  the  Milanese,  and  which  now 
became  their  trophy.  ...  On  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  at  daybreak,  the  tocsin  was  heiird,  the 
cry  *  To  arms  I’  and  the  sound  of  cannon. 
The  battle  had  recommenced  Never,  fierhaps, 
had  a  population  found  itself  in  so  terrible  a 
situation.  Inclosed  within  walls,  flight  itself  in 
the  event  of  defeat  was  no  longer  possible. 
They  must  not  expect  from  foreign  and  savage 
soldiers  either  pity  or  mercy ;  their  ferocity  could 
only  be  satiated  by  pillage,  violation,  and  carnage. 
Ilad  not  the  chief  himself  denounced  the  sack 
of  the  city,  if  it  resisted,  and  be  was  the  man  to 
keep  his  word.  There  was  no  hope  for  the  citr, 
then,  if  it  succumbed,  and  tlie  citizens  could 
only  count  on  their  courage  and  their  despair. 
In  this  gigantic  contest,  each  bore  in  his  heart 
the  sublime  resolution.  Victory  or  death  I  a  su¬ 
preme  moment,  a  solemn  hour  for  this  nation 
struggling  beneath  the  sword  that  kills.  The 
historian,  while  retracing  this  afiecting  scene, 
feels  his  hand  tremble.  The  genius  of  deliver¬ 
ance  created  arms.  The  theaters  and  museums 
were  stripped  of  old  carbines  and  dress-swords; 
the  iron  bars  of  the  railways  were  sharpened ; 
tools  fastened  to  the  ena  of  sticks ;  knives 
served  as  daggers ;  the  women  heated  oil  and 
melted  lead ;  furniture,  tiles,  bottles,  paving- 
stones,  vessels  of  every  description  were  ar¬ 
ranged  as  projectiles ;  barricades  were  multi¬ 
plied  ;  no  arm  was  inactive ;  the  chemists 
manufactured  gunpowder,  caps,  and  fulminating 
cotton  ;  some  invented  destructive  agents ;  the 


tradesmen  supplied  vitriol,  which  was  to  fall  in 
a  burning  shower.  .  .  .  The  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  along  the  widest  streets,  swept  them 
with  canister,  and  pointed  their  guns  at  the 
barricades.  The  inhabitants  poured  on  the  sol¬ 
diers  the  piled-up  materials;  the  young  me.i 
were  saving  with  their  ammunition,  and  each 
round  told,  and  delivered  the  city  from  an 
enemy.” 

While  Radetsky  fell  back,  like  a  boar 
at  bay,  beneath  the  walls  of  Veron.a, 
Charles  Albert  was  in  a  most  awkward 
position.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  M. 
Pages  does  not  force  in  the  cuckoo  cry 
of  treason,  so  otlen  raised  against  that 
monarch :  he  is  disposed  to  regard  him 
as  a  weak-minded  man,  instigated  by  a 
strong  dose  of  ambition.  On  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  monarchy  in  France,  Charles 
Albert  was  stupified :  on  one  hand  he  was 
haunted  by  the  demon  of  republicanism, 
on  the  other  he  did  not  like  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggrandizement  to  slip.  Worst 
of  all,  he  could  not  remain  stationary,  he 
must  move  with  the  tide.  After  great 
hesitiation,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  move¬ 
ment,  and  obtain  that  iron  crown  which 
his  ancestors  had  worn  with  honor  for  a 
season. 

Lamartine,  feeling  perfectly  aware  that 
the  only  thing  that  could  support  his  tot¬ 
tering  authority  was  a  foreign  war,  at  once 
offered  the  King  of  Sardinia  the  aid  of  the 
sword  of  France,  but  he  at  once  declined 
it.  The  president  of  the  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  then  appealed  to  Mazzini  to  ac¬ 
cept  French  help,  but  he  haughtily  indors¬ 
ed  the  King’s  memorable  reply :  “  L’ltalia 
fara  di  se.”  In  fact,  the  Italians  w’ere  so 
astounded  at  having  driven  the  Austrians 
out  of  Milan,  that  they  thought  they  need 
only  follow  up  their  victory  to  render  their 
country  great,  glorious,  and  free.  In 
truth,  circumstances  seemed  to  justify  this 
view ;  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  other,  prince  was  outbidding  prince  in 
his  offers  of  assistance  to  the  popular  cause ; 
the  Neapolitan  troops  were  hurrying  up, 
the  Roman  army  was  on  the  frontier  of 
Venetia,  and  that  country  was  torn  from 
Radetzky,  with  the  exception  of  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Quadrilateral,  in  which  the 
gray-haired  field  marshal  was  fretting  his 
proud  heart,  and  urging  on  his  court  the 
necessity  of  reinforcements,  which  it  could 
not  offer  him.  In  the  mean  while,  Charles 
Albert  went  on  from  victory  to  victory, 
till  he  was  brought  up  by  the  frowning 
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walls  of  Verona,  which  have  since  made 
another  conqueror  hesitate.  During  this 
j>eriod  treachery  was  at  work  throughout 
the  peninsula.  Ferdinand  of  Naples  re¬ 
gained  his  authority  on  the  Continent, 
and  Pio  Nono  began  playing  fast  and  ' 
loose  with  the  national  cause ;  but  no  foe 
was  so  dangerous  to  it  as  Charles  Albert 
himself.  In  his  jealousy  of  the  volunteers 
he  left  them  unsupported,  and  Radetzky 
was  enabled  to  surprise  their  column  at 
Curtatone,  where  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
after  a  magnificent  defense.  The  perusal 
of  their  exploits  reads  like  a  page  from 
the  history  of  ancient  Greece  : 

“  For  more  than  three  hours  they  resisted  and 
performed  prodigies  of  valor.  General  Laugier 
su.^tsined  the  valor  of  his  troops  by  example  | 
and  word'J.  The  cries  of  ‘  Viva  ITtalia !’  gave  ' 
strength  to  the  weakest  and  courage  to  the  most  I 
timid.  The  sharpshooters  fought  in  the  open,  I 
sa.rirg  thev  wL<sh^  to  show  their  breasts  to  the  j 
enemy,  'f  be  students’  battalion,  intrepid  in  fire,  < 
procei^ed  wherever  the  peril  was  the  greatest;  I 
they  fell  without  giving  way,  and  died  as  heroes.  I 
The  learned  professor  of  geology,  Leopold  Pella,  I 
expired  with  the  cry  ‘  that  he  had  not  yet  done  | 

enough  fur  his  country.’ . 

At  this  supreme  moment  an  affecting  episode 
ttx)k  place.  Some  forty  volunteers,  led  by  Mon- 
tanelli,  rushed  forward  over  the  dead  bodies  to 
a  neighboring  mill,  and  there  offered  a  desperate 
resistance  to  the  Austrians.  Bullets  hailed  on 
the  sacred  battalion,  and  decimated  it  One  by 
one  they  fell,  and  their  cartridges — glorious  her¬ 
itage  of  the  dj)ing  men! — were  shared  among! 
the  survivors.  The  heroic  group,  gradually 
reduced,  closed  up  round  tlie  Italian  flag.  Pietro 
Parra,  a  very  promising  youth,  was  struck  by 
the  side  of  Montanelli,  who  threw  himself  on  a 
man  whom  he  regarded  as  a  brother,  felt  the 
pulsing  of  his  heart,  and  soon  after  only  em¬ 
braced  a  corpse.  He  seized  his  brave  comrade’s 
musket  to  avenge  him,  but  immediately  felt  his 
left  arm  pierced  by  a  bullet  made  vain  efforts 
to  continue  the  combat,  and  lost  bis  senses  as 
he  cried  to  his  friends,  who,  not  wishing  to  sep¬ 
arate  from  him,  surrendered  to  the  Austrians : 

‘  You  will  bear  testimony  that  I  fell  with  my 
face  to  the  foe.’  ” 

Another  glorious  episode  of  the  cam- 
p.aign  was  the  defense  of  Vicenza  by  Colo¬ 
nels  Massimo  d’Azeglio  and  Enrico  Cialdi- 1 
ni.  At  daybreak,  black,  compact  masses 
of  the  enemy  were  seen  advancing  on  the  ) 
devoted  town  from  every  direction.  Tlie  | 
fire  began  at  four  a.m.,  by  an  attack  of  | 
tirailleurs.  The  column  commanded  by  | 
Caioz  rushed  impetuously  toward  the 
hights,  which  were  defended  with  equal 
vigor.  Wratislaw  threw  himself  on  the 
Rotunda,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  forced  to  have 
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recourse  to  his  artillery,  directed  his  attack 
on  the  gate,  where  an  obstinate  fight  was 
carried  on.  At  this  moment,  D’Aspre 
charged  in  close  column  the  barricade  of 
the  Fadua  gate,  but  was  foiled  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Italiaus.  On  all  sides  the 
contest  was  furious  and  sanguinary ;  the 
town  was  begirt  by  a  belt  of  lire  and  iron. 
The  general,  the  officers,  the  volunteei-s, 
the  soldiers,  the  townsmen,  endured,  with¬ 
out  stirring,  this  formidable  assault,  which 
threatened  to  swallow  them  up.  They 
fought  for  six  hours,  and  the  Austrians 
made  but  insensible  progress.  The  shock 
of  arms  was  most  terrible  on  the  hights, 
where  the  Italians  and  Swiss  had  concen¬ 
trated  their  efforts  on  Bericocolo.  The 
artillery,  excellently  served  by  the  Swiss, 
hurled  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  assail¬ 
ants  ;  on  either  side  it  was  felt  that  this 
hill  wa.s  the  key  of  the  position,  and  that 
if  carried  the  contest  would  be  virtually 
at  an  end.  To  effect  it,  the  Austrians 
made  a  desperate  effort,  and  charged  it 
with  twelve  thousand  fresh  troops.  The 
Italians  .and  Swiss  resisted  desperately, 
but  prodigies  of  valor  could  not  keep  the 
foe  back.  The  termination  of  the  contest 
is  80  brilliantly  told  by  M.  Pages,  that  it 
must  serve  as  an  apology  for  an  extract: 

“  Durando  gave  his  orders  every  where  ;  no 
one  needed  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  chief  to  be 
inspired,  for  his  presence  sufficed.  On  learning 
the  retreat  of  D’Azeglio,  he  rushed  to  the  re¬ 
serve,  told  the  Swiss  to  fly  to  his  help,  and  him¬ 
self  tried  at  the  head  of  a  column  to  turn  the  hill 
on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  Austrian  ranks 
were  so  dense  that  the  Italians  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  the  town.  The  enemy,  master 
of  the  hights,  covered  them  with  batteries,  and 
soon  shells,  shrapnel,  and  balls,  rained  on  the 
city.  The  resistance,  concentrated  behind  gates 
and  barricades,  became  through  this  only  the 
greater ;  peril  hightened  audacity  in  their  hearts 
and  did  not  affect  them.  Night  eame,  to  add 
the  horrors  of  its  dai  kness  to  all  the  horrors  of 
the  engagement  For  six-and-thirty  hours  the 
Italians  had  been  under  arms ;  exhausted  by 
the  hunger  and  tliirst  they  had  not  found  time 
to  appease,  by  fatigue  and  bloodshed,  they  still 
did  not  feel  their  courage  exhausted.  But  could 
such  heavy  sacrifices  save  the  city  ?  After  the 
loss  of  the  hights  it  would  soon  be  but  a  pile  of 
ruins.  The  Swiss  artillery  was  partially  dis¬ 
mounted  ;  should  Vicenza  be  exposed  to  all  the 
disasters  of  a  city  taken  by  storm  T  The  gene¬ 
ral  examined  sadly  but  coolly  this  mournful 
situation.  He  had  neither  promise  nor  hope  of 
succor  from  Charles  Albert ;  perhaps  he  could 
obtain  an  honorable  capitulation  for  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  and  his  arm^.  At  aliout  six  p.m.  he  in¬ 
formed  the  committee  of  defense  of  his  resolu- 
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tian,  and  gave  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  re¬ 
flect  The  committee  repulsed,  in  the  name  of 
the  city,  all  capitulation.  The  general  received 
this  reply  as  the  frenzy  of  patriotism,  and  took 
on  himself  to  hoist  the  white  flag.  At  this  sin¬ 
ister  sight  a  terrible  crisis  was  produced  by  des¬ 
pair:  hearts  revolted,  transports  of  anger  seized 
on  the  minds ;  the  volunteers,  the  inhabitants, 
preferred  death  to  surrender.  The  flag,  pierced 
by  bullets,  fell,  and  the  firing  began  again  on  all 
sides  furiously.  But  the  general  saw  the  certain 
danger,  and  the  impossibility  of  defense  ;  he 
might  still  save  the  army  and  city  from  com¬ 
plete  destruction.  He  accepted  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  capitulation,  hoisted  the  white  (lag 
again,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  enemy’s 
camp.” 

In  this  way  Radetzky  compensated  for 
the  fall  of  Peschiera  by  gradually  extend¬ 
ing  his  gr.a8p  of  the  Venetese,  and  ere  long 
reinforcements  began  pouring  in.  Charles 
Albert  had  dislocated  his  forces  by  at¬ 
tempting  the  siege  of  Mantu.a,  and  there 
was  a  chance  of  the  old  field-marshal 
being  able  to  “  blot  ”  the  King’s  weakest 
point.  In  this  actual  state  of  affairs  La- 
jnartine  once  more  offered  the  sword  of 
France  to  the  patriots,  and  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  cross  the  Aljis,  at  the  first 
cry  for  rescue,  raised  an  army  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men.  Looking  back 
through  the  past,  it  is  instructive  to  find 
Lamartine  speaking  in  the  following  way 
to  the  National  Assembly:  “In  no  case 
will  Italy  fall  again  under  the  yoke  she  has 
so  gloriously  sli.aken  off.  In  no  case  will 
Franct?  fail  in  that  fraternity  for  twenty- 
six  millions  of  human  beings,  which  has 
been  her  law  for  the  past,  and  wdll  be  her  | 
duty  for  the  future.”  But  the  Italians, 
in  one  point,  if  in  no  other,  displayed  wis¬ 
dom  :  they  w’ould  not  acce{»t  French  aid ; 
and  all  Lamartine  could  do  w.as  to  send  a 
French  squadron  into  the  Adriatic,  and 
wait  the  course  of  events.  In  fact,  at  that 
moment  an  external  war  could  alone  prove 
the  salviition  of  the  French  provisional 
government,  and  Lamartine  was  eventu¬ 
ally  hurled  from  power  because  he  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  promptings  of  his  better  self  and 
avoided  it. 

Still,  tlicre  was  sufficient  in  tbe  debates 
of  the  French  House  to  alarm  Austria  as 
to  intervention,  and  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  settlement 
with  Sardinia  if  she  could  do  so  with  hon¬ 
or.  Radetzky  had  by  this  time  an  army 
numerously  superior  to  that  of  Charles 
Albert,  and  before  resuming  the  offensive 
there  was  no  disgrace  in  trying  to  put  an 


end  to  the  war,  especially  as  its  continu¬ 
ance  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that 
France  would  step  in  and  act  the  ])art  of 
the  lawyer  in  the  fable  of  tbe  oyster  and 
the  shells.  Hence  the  court  of  Vienna 
sent  M.  de  Hummelauer  to  ask  tbe  inter¬ 
vention  of  England  in  the  quarrel,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  was  disposed  to  listen. 
The  Austrian  envoy  strongly  urged  the 
advisability  of  a  union  between  Austria 
and  Piedmont,  “  because  in  that  way  their 
forces  could  be  combined  in  a  system  of 
common  defense  against  French  invasion.” 
The  first  proposition  was  to  constitute  the 
Lombardo-Venetese  into  an  independent 
st.ate,  with  its  own  army  and  government, 
but  still  remaining  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Emjieror.  This  Lord  Palmerston 
declined,  and  then  M.  Hummelauer  pre¬ 
sented  a  second  memorandum,  by  which 
Lombardy  would  be  rendered  indepen¬ 
dent,  while  the  Venetian  st.ate  would  re¬ 
main  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emper¬ 
or,  with  a  national  administration.  Here, 
again.  Lord  Palmerston  hesitated  in  face 
of  the  strong  Italian  feeling  evidenced  in 
Venetia,  and  evidently  did  not  wish  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  responsibility.  Hence  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  broken  ofi^  as  Austria,  under 
present  circumstances,  did  not  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  surrender  the  line  of  the  Adige, 
which  was  necessary  to  protect  Trieste. 
At  any  rate,  these  negotiations  deserve 
not  to  be  forgotten,  as  they  formed  tho 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  and 
show  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  judicious 
])res8ure  tho  British  government  could 
h-ave  obtained  in  1848  all  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  was  enabled  to  secure 
after  a  campaign  of  more  than  usual  se¬ 
verity.  We  can  not  help  thinking,  then, 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  on  this  occasion, 
did  not  display  that  acumen  which  people 
are  generally  agreed  to  credit  him  with  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  policy.  Still, 
the  Venetese  court  was  not  beaten  yet, 
but  made  the  provisional  junta  at  Milan 
the  same  proposition — namely,  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Lombardy — if  she  would  throw 
Venetia  over.  To  their  honor,  this  was 
at  once  refused,  and  henceforth  arms  could 
alone  decide. 

The  chances  were  greatly  favorable  to 
R-ailetzky.  Charles  Albert  had  extended 
his  front  from  Peschiera  to  Mantua,  while 
the  Austrian  field-marshal  held  his  thor¬ 
oughly  in  hand.  At  the  end  of  May  and 
the  beginning  of  June,  Charles  Albert  hon¬ 
estly  wished  to  save  Venetia,  and  only 
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treat  with  Austria  on  the  condition  of 
Italy  being  entirely  emancipated  from 
the  foreign  yoke.  Doubtless  jKjliticians 
had  already  begun  to  whisper  to  him  the 
immediate  and  brilliant  advantages  which 
a  new  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  would 
offer  him  ;  doubtless  prudent  councilors 
were  already  whispering  in  his  ear  ideas 
of  abandonment  and  treason  to  Venetia  ; 
but  for  all  that,  at  this  moment,  he  was  as 
resolute  as  an  undecided  character  can  be 
to  yield  no  inch  of  his  Italian  country. 
But  by  the  beginning  of  July  a  change 
began  to  come  over  the  King.  He  had 
but  sixty  thousand  men,  while  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  after  the  junction  of  Nugent 
and  W eldcn’s  corps,  amounted  to  ei^ty- 
five  thousand : 

Charles  Albert,  in  presence  of  these  forces, 
supported  by  the  fortresses  and  the  Adige,  in 
a  forniidable  position,  felt  his  impotence,  and 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  advance 
or  retire.  Daily  different  places  were  suggested 
to  him.  He  studied  them  carefully,  but  could 
not  fix  on  any  one.  He  heard  the  cries  of  all 
Italy,  which  excited  and  urced  him  forward, 
and  he  heard,  too,  the  voice  of  prudence,  which 
pointed  out  the  danger  and  held  him  back. 
Fearless  for  himself,  he  trembled  for  his  sons’ 
property.  A  battle  risked,  a  battle  lost,  was 
a  crown  that  disappeared  before  it  had  been 
seized  I  It  was  his  own  throne  menaced.  Italy 
disarmed,  the  French  Republic  in  Italy  1  At  this 
moment,  clever  people  brought  before  his  unde¬ 
cided  mind  the  ^vantages  proposed  by  Austria 
and  repelled  by  him.  But  he  had  pledged  him¬ 
self  too  deeply.  No  I  he  would  never  sign  a 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio ;  a  hundred  times  bet¬ 
ter  fall  on  the  battle-field  arms  in  hand.” 

At  last,  however,  the  King  gave  way 
to  his  advisers,  and  on  July  7  he  wrote  to 
Radetzky  offering  to  accept  the  Adige  as 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  state  ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  terms  were  not  equal. 
Kadetzy  by  this  time  held  the  whole  of 
the  Venetese  but  the  capital,  and  Aus¬ 
tria  was  in  honor  bound  not  to  Ibten  to 
any  negotiations  until  she  had  gained 
some  signal  successes  over  the  foe.  That 
signal  success  was  the  battle  of  Custosa, 
where  Radetzky  completely  outmaneuver- 
ed  the  Piedmontese,  and  took  them  be- 
tw’een  two  fires.  The  King  was  only  able 
to  bring  twenty-two  thousand  men  into 
action  ;  and  though  they  fought  with  great 
bravery,  they  were  eventually  compelled 
to  retreat.  This  fight  became  more  fatal 
to  the  Italian  cause  through  its  conse¬ 
quences  than  through  its  result.  Th  e  Pied¬ 


montese,  hitherto  superior  in  every  action, 
lost  their  self-confidence  : 

“  The  combat  had  been  glorious,  but  the  de¬ 
feat  was  overwhelming.  Demoralization  seized 
on  the  bravest,  and  fear  on  the  cowardly ;  there 
were  pitiable  terrors  and  criminal  desertions  ; 
the  commissariat,  badly  organized,  left  the  army 
without  provisions ;  the  exhausted  soldiers  could 
not  repair  their  strength — disorder  reigned  every 
where.  To  their  terrified  minds  Radetzky  con¬ 
stantly  appeared  menacing  with  his  victorious 
army.  What  complaints,  what  groans  1  It 
was  a  frightful  spectacle  of  human  misery  I 
Faces  were  gloomy,  hearts  in  despair.  The 
very  prisoners,  the  result  of  their  successes,  be¬ 
came  an  embarrassment,  and  seemed  a  mockery 
of  desUny.  ITie  generals  knew  not  how  to 
justify  their  reverses.  They  cursed  the  com¬ 
missariat  ;  accused  each  other  of  faults  of  com¬ 
mission  and  omission,  and  underwent  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  general  despondency.” 

Still  the  King  stood  at  the  head  of 
forty -five  thousand  men,  and  his  field 
artillery  was  intact.  He  was  advised 
to  ask  for  an  armistice,  but  the  insult¬ 
ing  terms  Radetzky  proposed  aroused  his 
pride,  and  he  fell  back  on  Milan,  under 
whose  walls  he  arrived  on  August  third, 
with  only  twenty-five  thousand  men  left. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  most  inexpli¬ 
cable  thing  of  all  his  career  occurred,  and 
which  w’ill  ever  cast  a  deep  shadow  over 
the  King’s  memory.  All  the  time  he  had 
been  fitting  the  Sardinian  government 
had  not  taken  possession  of  the  authority 
at  Milan  and  Venice  ;  but  on  August  se¬ 
cond,  Lieutenant-General  Olivieri  arrived 
in  the  former  city  to  depose  the  provision¬ 
al  government,  and  take  possession  in  the 
King’s  name.  On  the  4th  the  last  deci.sive 
action  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Milan, 
and  on  the  same  night  the  King  capitu¬ 
lated.  Can  we  blame  the  rc}>ublicans 
that  they  alleged  he  had  only  seized  the 
authority  at  Milan  in  order  to  ransom  his 
own  kingdom  by  surrendering  it  to  the 
Austrians,  and  that  he  [ireferred  seeing 
Radetzky  hold  Lombardy  than  a  French 
army  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  junta  ? 

There  was  a  scene  of  frightful  confusion 
in  Milan  when  the  news  of  the  capitula- 
'  lion  spread  on  the  morning  of  August 
I  fifth.  Charles  Albert  explained  his  mo- 
I  tives,  his  wish  to  spare  the  blood  of  the 
-  people  ;  but  his  explanation  was  received 
[  w'ith  murmurs,  which  struck  Charles  Al- 
1  bert  to  the  heart.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  if 

■  the  conditions  do  not  suit  you,  try  to  ob- 

■  tain  others  that  are  better ;  and  if  you  will 
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not  surrender  at  any  price,  I  will  remain 
with  you,  and  be  buried  beneatli  the  walls 
of  your  city.”  But  discouragement  and 
anarchy  had  seized  on  the  army  ;  the  sol¬ 
diers,  probably  obeying  previous  orders, 
began  leaving  the  city.  The  archbishop, 
the  jx)destat,  and  two  other  citizens,  con¬ 
sidering  defense  impossible,  went  to  Ila 
detzky’s  camp  and  signed  a  new  agreement, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  chief  of  the 
staff,  in  the  name  of  the  King.  When 
this  bec.ame  known  the  saddest  scene  of 
the  whole  sad  history  occurred : 

“Suddenly,  as  if  seized  with  madness,  the 
mob  returned  to  the  palace  and  raised  barricades 
around  it  The  night  slow  in  coming,  covered 
with  its  darkness  a  fearful  scene :  cries  of  death 
against  Charles  Albert  were  heard ;  shots  were 
fired  at  the  windows,  provoked  by  the  shots  of 
the  servants,  who  wished  to  clear  the  palace; 
the  mob  attempted  to  enter  the  apartments,  and 
were  repulsed ;  it  was  proposed  to  fire  the  pa¬ 
lace  and  the  city,  and  thus  leave  Radetzky 
naught  but  ashes.  If  darkness  permits  every 
crime,  it  facilitates  flight  The  troops  were  far 
away ;  A  de  la  Marmora  got  down  from  a  win¬ 
dow  and  returned  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  carbineers  and  bersaglieri,  who  effected  the 
King’s  liberation.  Charles  Albert,  crushed  and 
tortured,  went  off  through  the  Vercellina  gate, 
with  his  two  sons  and  the  staff,  hearing  behind 
him  the  sound  of  fire-arms,  the  knell  of  the  toc¬ 
sin,  and  cries  of  fury  and  malediction.  Charles 
Albert,  four  months  previously,  only  dreamt  of 
entering  Milan  to  receive  the  honors  of  a  tri¬ 
umph  and  the  testimony  of  public  gratitude. 
Instead  of  this,  he  arrived  to  endure  an  atro¬ 
cious  moral  punishment,  and  offer  to  the  world 
a  fresh  example  of  the  versatility  of  peoples 
who  adulate  and  crown  success,  and  do  not  par¬ 
don  misfortune.” 

On  August  seventh,  the  Sardinian  com¬ 
missioners,  by  a  strange  mockery,  took 
possession  of  V^enice  in  the  King’s  name, 
but  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Milan 
put  an  end  to  their  autliority,  and  the  re¬ 
publican  fl.ag  again  floated  from  the  walls 
of  the  devoted  city.  At  this  moment  the 
oppressed  nationalities  turned  their  eyes 
to  that  generous  nation  which  had  offered 
its  sword  before:  after  all,  the  French 
were  not  more  foreigners  than  were  the 
Austrians.  But  it  was  too  late :  the 
sword  of  France  had  slipped  from  the 
nerveless  grasp  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  for  want  of  a  foreign  war  the 
nation  had  devoured  its  own  children. 
When  republican  troojis  eventually  march¬ 


ed  into  Italy,  it  was  for  a  very  different 
purpose  than  Lamartine  had  ever  thought 
of  The  troops  of  one  republic  w’ent  to 
suppress  another  republic,  and  produce 
that  anomalous  state  of  things  from  which 
Italy  still  suflers. 

The  events  of  these  troublous  times  are, 
we  allow,  fully  and  fairly  discussed  by 
M.  Gamier  Pages,  and  we  are  willing  to 
consider  with  nim  that  the  provisional 
government  meant  fairly  by  Italy.  At 
the  same  time,  how’ever,  we  can  not  re¬ 
frain,  if  we  may  judge  from  recent  lessons 
in  history,  from  thinking  that  Charles 
Albert  acted  wisely  in  declining  French 
assistance.  His  son,  who  accepted  it,  has 
not  much  to  boast  about,  after  all ;  his 
troubles  have  yet  to  come,  if,  indeed,  they 
have  not  already  commenced.  For  a 
season  the  Italians  will  remain  quiet,  but 
already  even  Naples  is  growing  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  new  King  of  Italy. 
When  the  taxation  comes  into  operation, 
we  shall  see  whether  Victor  Emmanuel  is 
equal  to  his  post.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  can  not  help  repeating  that 
Lord  Palmerston  incurred  a  deep  respon¬ 
sibility  when  he  declined  accepting  the 
mediation  betw’een  Austria  and  Italy,  for, 
humanly  speaking,  he  might  have  in  that 
way  prevented  the  campaign  of  1869,  and 
the  complications  which  may  yet  result 
from  it.  The  best  reparation  he  can  ofler 
is  his  hearty  cooperation  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Roman  question,  which  is  earnestly 
calling  for  a  settlement,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  for  Italy  to  be  pacified. 

We  offer  our  readers  no  apology  for 
making  M.  Gamier  Pages’  volume  occa¬ 
sion  for  what  may  seem  a  twice-told 
tale.  Not  only  have  we  been  enabled  to 
lay  before  them  some  new  passages  in 
that  episode  of  Italian  history,  but  we 
think  it  wise  now  and  then  to  institute 
comparisons  bctw'een  past  and  present, 
as  offering  a  tolerably  trustworthy  gauge 
of  the  future.  In  conclusion,  it  would  1^ 
unjust  did  we  not  mention  that  this  vol¬ 
ume  offers  invaluable  materials  for  the 
student,  for  it  gives  the  story  of  all  the 
insurrectionary  Italian  movements  of  1 848 
fully  and  without  prejudice.  In  his  next 
volume,  M.  Pagds  proposes  to  investigate 
other  phases  ot  that  wonderful  year,  and 
we  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to  lay  the 
result  of  his  researches  before  our  readers. 
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From  th«  Laitare  Hoar. 

PHENOMENA  OF  THE  BREATH. 


It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  to  unseen 
things  and  unseen  agencies  the  importance 
which  belongs  to  them  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
people  who  do  not  set  themselves  resolute¬ 
ly  to  the  task  of  studying  the  changes 
W’hich  go  on  in  what  I  will  call  the  “  un¬ 
seen  physical  world,”  remain  ignorant  of 
them  to  the  last,  unless  some  person  should 
place  the  matter  before  them  in  a  tangible 
sort  of  way. 

Need  I  be  formal  enongh  to  announce 
the  well-known  fact,  that  every  living  per¬ 
son  amongst  iis  breathes  ?  From  birth  to 
death  we  go  on  breathing  without  one  mo¬ 
ment’s  intermis.sion,  except,  perhaps,  dur¬ 
ing  a  fainting-fit  Do  all  who  hapfnm  to 
read  this  know  what  they  breathe  for,  and 
how  ?  I  think  not.  I  will  not  be  content 
Avith  such  answers  as,  “  Because  1  must 
“  i^cause  I  couldn’t  live  without  air,”  etc. 
This  is  merely  reasoning  in  a  circle.  I 
want  a  positive  reply  to  the  question.  Why 
we  breathe,  and  how  we  breathe ;  and  as 
nobody  seems  to  answer  me  as  I  like  to 
be  answered,  I  shall  set  about  explaining 
the  matter  in  my  own  way. 

Firstly,  as  the  air,  which  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  process  of  breath¬ 
ing  is  invisible,  and  consequently  is  apt  to 
be  invested  with  some  of  the  usual  diffi¬ 
culties  appertaining  to  invisible  things,  let 
us  surround  ourselves  as  much  as  possible 
with  visible,  tangible  representatives.  Do 
as  I  bid  you  then,  and  for  the  present  ask 
no  questions.  Weigh  out  13^  oz.  of  char¬ 
coal,  and  set  it  on  a  plate.  Place  yourself 
near  a  tub  full  of  water,  and  by  means  of 
a  pint  measure,  dip  out  the  whole  of  the 
water  by  pintsful  at  a  time.  Manage  to 
dip  once  every  three  seconds,  or  twenty 
times  in  a  minute,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
a  minute  you  will  have  dipped  out  twen¬ 
ty  pints.  You  may  now  dip  out  three 
more  pints,  if  you  please,  to  add  to  the 
water  already  emptied,  for,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  our  pint  measure  is  hardly  big  enough, 
but  I  have  assumed  a  pint  measure  to 
have  been  employed,  for  the  reason  that 
every  body  is  well  acquainted  wnth  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  it.  We  are  not  dealing  with 


the  invisible  world  now :  a  bulk  of  water 
and  a  heap  of  charcoal  are  tangible  things. 
Let  us  now  see  what  connection  they  have 
with  the  subject  of  breathing. 

The  connection  is  this  .  one  great  object 
of  breathing  is  to  remove  charcoal  from 
the  body,  and  no  less  than  1.3^  oz.  of 
charcoal  are  thus  removed  from  every 
human  individual,  on  an  average,  during 
each  twenty-four  hours ;  so  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  why  I  have  thought  proper  to  set 
liefore  you  the  tangible  object  of  oz. 
of  charcoal  on  a  plate. 

Again  each  human  being,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  may  be  considered  to  take  into  his 
lungs  and  evolve  from  the  same  (by  in¬ 
spiration  and  expiration,)  one  pint  of  air 
every  three  seconds,  or  tiventy  pints  per 
minute  —  something  more,  indeed,  so  that 
if  at  the  end  of  the  minute  we  give  three 
pints  over,  it  will  be  something  near  the 
mark.  Now,  what  a  stupendous  matter 
for  contemplation  is  this!  If  the  bulk  of 
air  we  take  into  our  lungs  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  give  out  from  our 
lungs  during  the  same  time,  were  only 
visible,  so  as  to  challenge  our  attention,  we 
should  be  startled  at  the  immensity  of  it. 
The  real  quantity  is  about  666^  cubic  feet ; 
and  in  order  to  present  to  your  mind  a 
correct  idea  of  this  space,  imagine  a 
chamber  19  feet  square  and  19  feet  high ; 
such  a  chamber  will  correspond  to  that 
space  almost  exactly.  Contemplate  this 
fact,  I  say  ;  rc.alize  to  your  mind  these  di¬ 
mensions.  Depend  upon  it,  the  Almighty 
does  not  oblige  us  to  breathe  and  to  ex¬ 
pire  daily  such  an  enormous  bulk  of  air 
for  nothing.  The  act  ministers  to  some 
good  end,  you  may  be  certain  ;  and  bo 
assured,  moreover,  that  if  w’e  violate  the 
laws  so  obviously  set  before  us,  we  suffer. 
Now,  a  room  19  feet  every  way,  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  large  room.  Looking  at  the  members 
of  English  population  in  the  aggregate, 
how  many  do  you  think  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  room  so  large  ? 

Of  course  it  may  be  said,  and  fairly 
said,  that  every  room,  however  close,  is 
supplied  notwithstanding  Avitli  some  means 
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of  causing  or  permitting  a  circulation  of 
air  —  a  means,  in  other  words,  of  ventila 
tion.  True,  and  fortunate  that  it  is  so. 
Even  the  largest  room,  were  ventilalive 
means  not  supplied,  would  in  time  become 
unfitted  to  support  life ;  and  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  room  may  have  its  air  retain¬ 
ed  up  to  a  good  standard  of  purity  by  an 
efficient  ventilation.  But  ventilation,  be 
it  remembered,  involves  a  current  of  air, 
and  a  current  of  air,  w’hen  strong,  is  a 
wind  —  a  draft ;  and  drafts  are  so  disa¬ 
greeable  that,  rather  than  incur  their  ef- 
I'ects,  people  w’ill  often  put  up  with  bad 
ventilation. 

Having  created  tangible,  visible  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  invisible  things,  I  will  now 
apply  myself  to  answering  the  question, 
Wliy  do  w'e  breathe?  We  breathe,  in 
order  to  evolve  from  the  system  the  char¬ 
coal  which  is  there  continually  accumulat¬ 
ing;  we  breathe,  to  add  to  our  stock  of 
animal  heat ;  w’e  breathe,  to  relieve  the 
lungs  of  moisture.  Such  are  the  chief 
objects  wdiich  breathing  subserves.  Tliere 
are  others,  but  they  are  cornple.x  ;  and  the 
nature  of  a  few  being  disputed,  we  may 
omit  the  consideration  of  them'  here. 

Perhaps  some  novice  in  this  line  of 
thought  w'ill  feel  no  little  surprise  that 
animal  heat  should  be  developed  by  the 
act  of  taking  into  the  lungs  cold  atmos¬ 
pheric  air.  Did  that  novice  ever  set  him¬ 
self  the  problem  of  determining  w'hat 
would  become  of  the  heal  of  a  common 
fire,  if  air  were  not  supplied  to  it?  That 
air  is  just  as  cold  as  the  air  which  enters 
our  lungs  ;  still,  the  heat  of  a  tire  is  enor¬ 
mously  greater  than  animal  heat.  Well, 
but  —  the  novice  will  remind  me  — “  in  the 
grate  there  is  combustion,  and  without  air 
tire  will  not  burn.”  Granted  ;  and  so  in 
the  lungs,  or  breathing  organs  of  animals, 
these  is  combustion  too,  although  that 
combustion  does  not  rise  to  the  energy 
of  combustion  of  fuel  in  a  grate,  there  be¬ 
ing  neither  smoke  nor  fire.  But  there 
are  many  grades  of  combustion,  and  re¬ 
spiration  is  a  low  grade  of  it.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  fuel-combustion  and  breath- 
combustion  is,  after  all,  less  than  any  one 
who  had  not  thought  over  the  matter 
might  8Uj)poae.  In  both  cases  we  have 
atmospheric  air  playing  a  similar  part ;  in 
both  cases  we  have  heat  developed ;  in 
both  cases  we  have  charcoal  converted 
into  gas,  and  evolved  in  an  invisible  form. 
Yes,  the  very  same  invisible  gas  which 
charcoal  yields  when  burned  in  a  fire,  it 


yields  when  burned  in  the  lungs;  and,  as 
I  have  said,  from  the  19  cubic  feet,  or 
therealiouls,  of  gaseous  matter  which  each 
human  individual  on  an  average  discharges 
from  the  lungs  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  chemist,  by  his  wonderful 
art,  can  extract  no  less  tlian  13^  oz.  of 
real  charcoal. 

And  now  for  the  second  question.  How 
do  we  breathe  ?  All  animals  breathe,  but 
not  by  the  same  apparatus.  The  back¬ 
boned  animals,  which  suckle  their  young, 
however,  all  breathe  alike.  In  the  chest 
of  each  individual  of  this  class,  we  find 
certain  spongy  organs,  called  lights,  or 
lungs  —  organs  admirably  adapted  to  the 
end  of  bringing  impure  blood  into  the 
presence  of  pure  air.  When  the  chest 
expands,  the  lungs  expand  too,  and  air 
rushes  in ;  when  the  chest  contracts,  so 
do  the  lungs  contract,  and  the  air  rushes 
out.  In  such  manner  is  breathing  per¬ 
formed  in  backboned  animals  which 
suckle  their  young. 

But  whoever  has  seen  the  structure  of 
a  piece  of  lights  (and  who,  having  a  cat, 
has  not?)  must  be  aware  that  it  is  a  hea¬ 
vy  and  bulky  structure,  and  requiring  a 
large  chest  to  hold  it.  This  sort  of  ar¬ 
rangement  would  not  have  sufficed  for 
creatures  like  birds,  which  have  to  pass  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the  air, 
supported  by  mere  force  of  wing.  Yet 
no  system  of  breathing  apparatus,  involv¬ 
ing  a  lowering  or  a  sluggishness  of  the 
breathing  function,  would  have  sufficed. 
Birds  are  exceedingly  warm-blooded  ani¬ 
mals  ;  their  animal  heat  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  animal  heat  of  human 
beings.  Mark,  then,  how  admirably  the 
breath  apparatus  of  these  creatures  luis 
been  modified  to  suit  the  conditions  under 
which  the  feathered  tribe  have  to  exist. 
Far  back  against  the  spine  of  a  fowl  or 
other  bird  you  may  chance  to  be  partak¬ 
ing  of,  you  W'ill  find  a  little  spongy  mass, 
so  much  resembling  in  general  texture  the 
lungs  or  lights  of  a  land-animal,  that  you 
will  be  prepared  to  believe  that  the  two 
are  corre8|>onding  organs.  Lungs  so  very 
small  must  be  turned  to  their  fullest  ac¬ 
count,  in  order  to  evolve  the  amount  of 
animal  heat  which  a  bird  requires ;  and  so, 
indeed,  they  are.  It  would  be  not  very 
incorrect  to  say,  that  the  body  of  a  bird  is 
aU  lungs,  since  all  over  the  body  there 
are  cavities  designed  to  contain  air.  The 
bones,  too,  are  hollow'  and  contain  air  ;  so 
that  whenever  the  bird  moves  a  muscle,  a 
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circulation  of  air  is  determined  toward  its 
little  lungs ;  and  when  the  bird  begins 
to  fly,  the  violent  muscular  exercise  nece»^ 
sary  to  this  act  raises  the  air  circulation  to 
its  highest  intensity,  and  may  be  said  to 
fan  the  breath-combustion  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

Pause  a  minute  now,  and  reflect  how 
beautifully  the  teachings  of  philosophy  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  teachings  of  experience  and 
common-sense.  Who  is  there  amongst 
us  who  dues  not  know  that  the  more  an 
animal  moves  or  exerts  itself,  the  faster  it 
breathes  and  the  hotter  it  becomes  ?  Who 
amongst  us  is  there  who  does  not  know 
that  exercise  begets  hunger  and  tliirst  — 
it  gives  an  appetite  ?  What  marvel  ? 
Corresponding  with  the  degree  of  muscu¬ 
lar  effort  brought  into  operation,  there 
must  have  been  a  loss  of  bodily  substance. 
The  furnace  has  been  burning  its  fuel  in 
proportion,  and  more  fuel  has  to  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

Again,  who  is  there  amongst  us  who 
has  not  looked  upon  one  asleep,  and  re 
marked  the  placid  torpor  of  vitality  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  that  state  ?  The  muscular 
system  is  all  at  rest,  save  the  heart  and 
a  portion  of  the  system  which  presides 
over  the  breath.  Wear  and  tear  of  the 
materials  of  the  body  are  reduced  to  a 
low  grade.  There  is  no  wearing  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  :  either  lulled  to  oblivion 
altogether,  or  disporting  itself  in  dreams, 
man’s  thinking  part  makes  no  call  on  his 
members  or  the  things  which  minister  to 
them,  for  stimulus  or  refreshment.  Ix)ok- 
ing  at  these,  the  prominent  conditions  of 
sleep,  it  should  be — if  the  principles  which 
our  philosophy  seeks  to  establish  be  sound 
— it  would  be,  I  say,  that  proportionately 
with  the  lowering  of  lung-combustion 
during  the  state  of  sleep,  there  should 
be  a  corresponding  diminution  of  animal 
heat,  and  a  decreased  necessity  for  eating 
and  drinking.  Does  not  experience  cor 
respond  with  these  suggestions  ?  How 
often  must  it  have  occurred  to  many  wlio 
are  now  reading  this  paper,  to  go  to  bed 
on  a  winter’s  night,  after  briskly  moving 
about,  fancying  they  should  be  quite  hot  j 
enough — to  commit  themselves  to  sleep,  \ 
still  feeling  hot  enough — but  to  awake,  as  i 
the  night  advance*!,  under  an  unbearable  | 
sensation  of  cold,  or,  if  not  awaking,  to 
dream  of  rolling  in  snow-drifts,  or  taking 
cold  baths,  or  standing  in  a  shower  with 
one’s  clothes  oflf,  or  some  other  painful 


expression,  in  sleep’s  own  grotesque  way, 
of  the  unpleoamit  sensation  of  cold  ? 

Then,  as  to  eating  and  drinking,  every 
body  knows  they  are  the  natural  allevia¬ 
tors  of  hunger  and  tliirst ;  but  next  in  or¬ 
der,  as  an  ulleviutive  agent,  comes  sleep. 
People  exposed  to  want  of  aliment — peo¬ 
ple  on  the  verge  of  starvation — feel  an 
almost  unconquerable  desire  to  sleep  ;  and 
many  a  starving  man  or  woman  may  pass 
in  sleep  a  space  of  time,  without  eating 
and  drinking,  whicii  awake  would  have 
been  impossible.  Think,  too,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circunistance :  we  can  draw  a  long 
breatli  or  a  short  breath,  as  we  will ;  Init 
no  effort  of  will  can  prevent  our  breath¬ 
ing  altogether. 

Mark,  too,  that  during  the  whole  period 
of  sleep,  respiration  goes  on  without  our 
will  having  any  conscious  effort  in  tlie 
matter.  Compare  this  with  the  heart. 
This  organ  is  not  subject  to  the  will  in 
any  degree.  No  one  by  mere  effort  of 
volition  can  make  his  heart  beat  a  long 
beat  or  a  short  beat,  much  less  cause  the 
heart  to  stop  for  a  few  moments.  How 
beautifully  is  all  this  ordered  !  What  be¬ 
nevolent  foresight!  Frequent  occasions 
arise  when  it  is  necessary  to  interfere  mo¬ 
mentarily  with  the  breath.  If  a  cloud  of 
dust  blow  past,  it  is  injudicious  to  breathe 
it ;  and  to  avoid  it,  we  cease  breathing 
momentarily  by  the  force  of  will.  We 
may  have  to  thrust  our  heads  under 
water  for  a  few  seconds;  in  this  case 
again  it  would  be  injudicious  to  go  on 
breathing,  and  so  we  are  permitted  to 
subject  the  breath  to  the  w'ill  within  nar¬ 
row  litnits.  But  under  no  conceivable 
conditions  can  any  occasion  arise  for  dic¬ 
tating  to  the  heart  at  all :  the  sturdy  lit¬ 
tle  blood-putn|ier  is  boxed  aw’ay  inside 
the  chest,  and  enveloped  in  a  sort  of 
leather  bag  as  well :  he  is  cut  off*  from 
the  external  world,  like  the  veriest  re¬ 
cluse.  The  heart  has  his  ow'ii  ap|>ointed 
work  to  do,  and  the  most  imperious  will 
can  in  no  degree  affect  him. 

And  now  it  remains  for  me  to  say  that 
the  breathing  organs  of  some  animals  are 
not  modeled  after  the  type  of  lungs:  and 
that  other  animals,  although  they  breathe, 
are  devoid  of  any  special  breathing  or¬ 
gans.  Need  I  say  that  fishes  do  not 
hreathe  by  lungs  ?  how  could  they  ? 
They  bre.athe  by  those  red  fringe-like 
things  called  gills,  no  less  admirably 
adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  air  w'hich  is 
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dissolved  in  water,  than  onr  lungs  are 
adapted  to  contain  air  as  it  exists  in  tlie 
gaseous  Ibrm.  Certain  curious  animals, 
too,  are  supplied  with  both  gills  .and 
lungs;  so  that  philosophers  are  at  a  loss 
to  decide  whether  they  are  fish  or  rep¬ 
tiles.  Insects  breathe  by  tubes  called 
trachea,  opening  externally  on  various 

1)arts  of  the  body,  whence  the  secret  of 
litling  a  wasp  by  smearing  its  body  with 


oil ;  and  certain  lower  .animals,  unprovid¬ 
ed  with  special  respiratory  apparatus, 
breathe  by  absorbing  air  through  their 
skins.  Thus  ends  what  I  have  to  say 
about  breathing.  It  enable  the  read¬ 
er  to  understand  what  is  implied  in  the 
divine  record,  when  it  is  said  that  God 
“  breathe<i  into  man’s  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life.” 


CRUELTIES  OF  THE  PRESS-GANG. 

BY  CAPTAIN  FREND,  ROYAL  NAVY. 


Tbe  King's  Press. — Shakspiabe. 


IlAPriT-Y,  we  can  not  8.ay  the  Queen’s 
press  !  Under  the  gentle  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  —  when  even  the  guilty  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  obtain  for  themselves  an  ade¬ 
quate  punishment — impressment  slumbers 
in  the  dead  letter  of  the  law.  Requiescat 
sempiteme  ! 

I  saw  something  of  it  when  I  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  midshipman  in  a  receiving  ship. 
Bovs  are  thoughtless,  and  mostly  cruel, 
ana  perhaps  I  did  not  feel  as  I  ought  to 
have  done  at  the  time  ;  but,  remember¬ 
ing  what  I  then  witnessed,  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  in  the  e.xperience  of  my  life 
that  produced  so  much  of  misery.  I  s.ay 
it  deliberately.  I  have  seen,  amongst  the 
horrors  of  warfare  in  India,  a  mine 
sprung  under  the  feet  of  an  advancing 
column  ;  I  was  on  board  the  Victory  at 
Trafalgar  ;  and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo 
the  night  of  the  battle.  The  agony,  in 
these  ca.ses,  though  intense,  was  generally 
of  short  duration  —  the  worst  was  soon 
known — but  the  home  misery,  the  nights 
of  weeping  and  days  of  suffering,  pro¬ 
duced  by  impressment,  were  prolonged 
in  alternations  of  hope  and  despair  —  in 
want  and  wretchedness  —  for  years  and 
lives. 


Under  some  of  its  aspects,  to  a  young¬ 
ster  like  myself,  it  was  not  bad  fun.  When 
I  was  stationed  at  Liverpool  —  to  saj' 
nothing  of  a  chance  fight  with  the  towns¬ 
people,  who  hated  us  —  it  was  amusing 
when  our  fellows  used  to  lay  hold  of  a 
young  merchant’s  clerk  who  had  been 
rambling  about  at  unseasonable  hours. 
The  fright  they  gave  him  might  have 
had  a  good  effect,  and  have  rectified  his 
habits.  But  as  the  victims  were  about 
my  own  age,  I  could  not  help  having 
something  of  a  fellow-feeling  for  a  poor 
lad  like  this,  when  I  saw  him  waiting  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  to  be 
liberated  on  the  morning-visit  of  our  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  trying  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  lecture,  if  nothing  worse,  which  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  receive  from  his  gov¬ 
ernor  on  his  return  home. 

In  such  cases,  the  preas-gang  might  pos- 
aibly  have  been  a  great  moral  powt  r. 

Now  and  then  they  made  capture  of 
what  proved  on  examination  to  be  a  crip- 

Eled  tailor  or  shoemaker ;  and  these,  after 
eing  kept  at  the  Rendezvous  all  night, 
were  merely  insulted  and  discharged  ; 
sometimes  looking  back  with  vows  of  hor¬ 
rible  revenge^  which,  coming  from  such  im- 
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potent  voices,  were  answereil  by  a  peal  of 
brutal  laughter. 

Occiwionally,  the  press  was  useil,  like 
the  lettres  de  cachet  in  France,  as  an  in- 
Btrnineiii  of  private  vintlictiveness  or  re 
venge.  I  recollect  a  man,  originally  a 
liairdresser,  who  was  waiter  at  a  cele- 
brattni  hotel  in  Yorksliire.  It  was  his  mis¬ 
fortune  to  have  olfende<l  the  dignity  of 
one  of  the  guests,  and  the  otlicers  at  Hull 
W’ere  in  ot)nscqnence  informetl  where  some 
hands,  if  sought  for,  might  be  picked  up 
— the  waiter  to  be  included  ;  but  he  re- 
ceivtMl  a  friendly  intimation.  Keinember- 
ing  his  first  profes.sion,  he  “  cut  it  short,” 
and  was  over  the  hills  and  far  away  before 
the  gentleman  from  Hull  had  arrived. 

It  was  something  very  diftercnt — and  a 
sight  th.at  it  is  painful  to  remember  — 
when  we  went  to  meet  the  ships  coming 
into  the  dock — often  periiaps  from  a  long 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
W  est  Indies,  or  from  the  icy  dangers  of 
the  whale-fisliery.  1  have  then — and  more 
then  once  —  seen  a  wife  waiting  with  her 
cliildren,  after  months  of  H.ad  separation, 
doubtful  of  her  husband’s  fate,  yet  hoping 
to  welcome  him  as  he  landed  ;  for  his  ship 
had  been  signaled  from  the  lighthouse.  | 
With  beaming  and  joyful  face  she  would 
point  him  out  on  the  deck  as  the  vessel 
neared  the  pier,  and  as  she  anxiously 
watched  him  she  might  be  seen  waving  , 
her  h.andkerchief,  with  be.ating  heart,  till 
she  h:id  at  hast  caught  his  eye.  And  then 
—  in  another  minute  he  was  seized  as  if  | 
he  had  been  a  felon,  and  before  a  look  or 
word  could  be  exchanged,  was  savagely 
dragged  away  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  | 
Country.  Fair  young  girls  and  aged ; 
mothers  were  alike  dashed  from  hope  to  ; 
bitter  agony,  as  they  saw  a  brother  or  a  , 
son  torn  from  them,  never  perhaps  to  j 
glad  their  sight  again.  And  how  true 
must  such  men  have  been  to  a  country  so 
unjust  to  them,  when  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  they  could  fight  for  it  as  they  did  ! 
For  slavery  itself  was  scarcely  a  more 
“  bitter  draught”  th.an  impressment. 

Hut  I  was  doomed  to  see  another  of  its 
consequences  still  more  painful  than  these. 
We  had  boiirded  .a  vessel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  One  of  her  crew  was  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  op|)osite  bulwark  looking  at 
a  boat  that  contained  the  handsome  lass 
to  whom  he  was  to  be  married  on  land¬ 
ing,  when  he  was  laid  hold  of  by  the 
press.  The  second  mate — ^an  uncommon¬ 


ly  fine  young  fellow  —  rushed  forward 
and  struck  his  messmate’s  captor  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  sailor,  leaping  over¬ 
board,  got  into  the  shore-boat  and  es¬ 
caped.  The  mate  was  laid  hold  of  by 
I  two  of  our  men,  and  his  arms  being 
pinioned  by  a  third,  we  carried  him  olf. 

I  An  Act  of  Parliament  had  recentij 
i  been  passed,  making  it  a  capital  ofienso 
j  to  resist  the  preas-gang,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  force,  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  We  were  near  the  Cheshire 
I  shore  when  this  occurred.  The  man,  who 
gave  his  name  as  Jones,  was  taken  before 
I  a  neighboring  magistrate,  and  committed 
I  to  Chester  C:istle  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
I  approaching  assizes.  I  was  summoned  as 
:  one  of  the  principal  witnesses,  much  to 
my  annoyance  ;  for  I  w’as  on  leave  to  visit 
!  some  relations  about  five  miles  from  Ches¬ 
ter,  and  my  time  at  the  trial  was  to  be 
counted  as  part  of  my  absence. 

;  It  soon  came  on.  Who  that  saw  that 
,  fine,  manly,  benevolent  face  could  have 
believed  him  ca|)able  of  a  crime  ?  Hut 
'  the  evi<lencc  .as  to  the  facts  was  conclu¬ 
sive  ;  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  /  and  though  the  man  he  had  at- 
I  tacked  was  scarcely  hurt,  and  appeared 
as  a  witness,  the  prisoner  w.a8  sentenced 
to  de.ath.  The  judge  said  that  it  w:is  the 
first  ctise  that  had  been  brought  before 
him  since  the  act  had  been  passed,  and 
an  example  must  bo  made.  Ay,  in  those 
days  man’s  life  was  little  thought  of. 
Kven  hater,  at  a  time  when,  being  en¬ 
gaged  ill  some  law  proceedings,  I  had 
frequent  oocasion  to  pass  eastward  on  my 
way  to  the  city,  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
men  hanging  at  once  in  front  of  the  Old 
Hailey,  without  exciting  more  attention 
from  the  passers-by  than  if  they  had  been 
so  many  bales  of  cotton — perhaps  not  so 
much.  According  to  my  own  |K>or  judg¬ 
ment,  the  fact  of  Its  having  been  the  first 
case  that  had  been  brought  before  him, 
and  that  there  had  been  scarcely  time  for 
the  change  of  the  law  to  have  been  known, 
ought  to  have  influenced  the  judge  to 
have  pronounced  a  more  lenient  sentence, 
or  to  have  prevented  the  severe  one  from 
being  carried  into  effect.  Hut  there  were 
then  no  applications  to  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  got  up  by  pitying  philanthropists, 
and  poor  John  w'as  left  for  execution. 

To  myself,  as  an  actor  in  the  affair,  it 
was  a  very  painful  result ;  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  see  him  in  his  cell,  I 
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told  him  that  I  hoped  he  would  forgive 
me  for  any  effect  which  my  evidence 
might  have  had  upon  the  verdict. 

“  Forgive  1  your  honor  1  There’s  no¬ 
thing  to  forgive.  You  merely  told  the 
truth.  Just  what  I  should  have  said  my¬ 
self  if  I  had  been  asked.  Your  honor 
would  do  nothing  to  harm  me,  I  know. 
Hut  it’s  a  hard  sentence  for  what  I  did.” 

“  It  is  indeed !  Is  there  any  thing  I 
could  do  for  you  ?  How  came  you  to  be 
tried  by  the  name  of  Jones?  I  saw  no 
such  name  on  the  ship’s  papers.” 

At  this  simple  remark  he  w.a8  more  af¬ 
fected  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  ;  and  his 
utterance  was  choked  as  he  said:  “Don’t 
mention  f/taf,  sir!  The  greatest  favor 
you  can  do  mo  will  be  not  to  tell  any  one 
that  you  think  I  have  another  name.  I 
liavo  a  mother — O  God  1  she  would  die 
if  she  knew  that  her  son — the  son  she 
was  so  proud  of — was  hung  as  a  mur¬ 
derer  !  My  poor,  poor  mother  !”  and  he 
fell  senseless  upon  his  bed. 

We  parted,  when  he  had  somewhat  re¬ 
covered.  A  parting  that  I  shall  never 
forget. 

I  do  not  remember  W'hethcr  I  intended 
it,  but  I  chanced  to  be  in  Chester  on  the 
day  of  his  execution.  Such  ceremonies 
were  then  conducted  very  differently 
from  what  they  are  now.  The  culprit 
was  placed  in  a  cart  and  dragged  from 
the  castle  through  the  two  main  streets 
of  the  city  to  the  Gallows  Hill,  at  a 
village  about  a  mile  outside  the  walls, 
called  Houghton.  The  locality  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  covered  with  villas,  but  the  view  was 
then  clear  to  the  meadows  on  the  other 
side  the  Dee,  and  to  the  rich,  wide  coun¬ 
try  beyond.  It  is  said  that  a  criminal 
once  sprang  from  the  cart,  and  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  leaps  down  the  side  of  the 
steep  hill,  gained  the  river,  and  was  never 
more  heard  of.  Tradition  holds  that  he 
reached  the  opposite  b.ank  and  escaped. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  sank  and  rose 
no  more.  Nor  w’as  the  city  itself  what  it 
is  now.  Those  galleries,  called  the  Rows, 
that  run  between  the  basements  and  up¬ 
per  stories  of  the  principal  lines  of  houses 
were  then  with  their  quaint  picturesque¬ 
ness  little  changed ;  and  the  bulkheads 
that  joined  the  balustrades  in  front  were 
convenient  places  from  which  to  witness 
a  procession,  or  any  thing  else  th.at  might 
be  passing.  The  crow’ds  that  filled  them 
on  that  day  darkened  the  Rows  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  I  happened  to  be  in  one  of 


the  darkest  s|)ots,  with  no  wish  to  look 
beyond,  at  the  moment  that  the  cart  was 
passing.  I  was  in  a  miserable  state  of 
mind.  I  did  not  see  him.  Hut,  rising 
above  the  swell  and  uproar  of  the  crowd 
I  that  filled  the  streets  and  rushed  to  the 
fronts  of  the  galleries,  there  was  a  loud, 
shrill  shriek,  followed  by  “  O  God !  it  is 
my  son  !”  and  a  venerable-looking  old 
woman,  in  the  dress  of  the  Cheshire  peas¬ 
antry,  was  carried  past  me,  insensible. 
She  never  spoke  again. 

Was  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
heard  that  cry  ?  Let  us  trust  that  he  was 
spared  such  bitter  agony. 

Living  as  long  as  I  have  done,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  my  feelings  have  been 
sometimes  tried ;  but  I  never  felt  as  I  did 
then.  I  thought  that  I  should  myself 
have  dropped. 

Yet  even  than  this  sad  scone  “  a  worse 
remained  behind.”  A  worse,  because  a 
more  protracted  misery. 

One  of  the  last  days  that  I  staid  with 
my  relation,  he  asked  me  to  accompany 
him  on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  lunaiic 
asylum.  I  had  never  entered  such  a  place 
before.  I  probably  never  shall  again.  It 
was  a  painful  sight.  How  many  forms 
do  the  mysterious  diseases  of  the  mind 
assume !  Amongst  those  1  looked  at 
there  was  wild  excitement,  a  wear  and 
tear  of  the  body  that  seeing  enough  to 
destroy  it  in  a  day :  and  yet  it  had  gone 
on  for  months.  There  was  near  it  the 
composure  of  settled  depression.  In  one 
case  the  faculty  of  thought  seemed  lost. 
There  was  in  another  a  glimmering  of  in¬ 
tellect  that  could  reason  adroitly  upon 
the  most  absurd  assumptions.  I  found  in 
one  a  tranquil  resignation  to  his  confine¬ 
ment  ;  in  another  a  painfully  restless  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  why  he  was  kept  there,  and 
when  he  w’ould  be  liberated.  There  was 
a  fixed  attitude  of  devotion,  the  hands 
clasped  and  the  lips  moving  as  if  in  pray¬ 
er.  And  in  the  same  room  there  was 
howling  blasphemy.  There  was  here 
morbid  energy,  and  there  the  most  frivo¬ 
lous  and  contented  imbecility.  Hut  in 
one  respect  they  were  the  same : 

“  The  intellect,  all  shattered  and  destroyed ; 

Or,  like  a  broken  mirror,  showing  still 

Distorted  semblances  and  antic  shapea” 

Our  conductor.  Dr.  Griffiths,  was  an  in¬ 
telligent  man,  .and  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  a  better  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  I  called  his  attention  to  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a  young  woman  who  had  never  that  the  property,  with  the  exception  of 
Bp  iken.  Her  features  were  very  benuti-  a  very  small  sum  for  furniture,  was  unin¬ 
ful  ;  her  full  dark  eye  was  fixed  ;  her  com-  sured.  Its  owner  was  a  prudent  man,  and 
jdexiou  was  like  marble ;  and  she  sat  as  had  meant  to  insure  it  on  the  morrow', 
motionless  a.s  marble  itself.  No  sign  of  when  he  attended  Chester  market ;  but  for 
life  :  no  look  at  any  thing  that  passed.  him  the  morrow  never  came. 

“We  consider,”  said  Dr.  Griffiths,  “as  No  one  arrived  to  claim  young  Alice, 
far  as  we  are  yet  .able  to  judge,  that  that  The  minister  of  the  parish  invested  for 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  cases  which  her  the  small  wreck  of  property  that  was 
has  ever  been  brought  before  us.  It  is  saved.  She  rem.ained,  by  her  own  choice, 
the  poor  girl  who  Wiis  to  have  been  mar-  with  the  widow'  and  her  son;  their  lives 
ried  to  the  sailor  executed  at  Chester.”  were  thus  bound  up  together,  and  they 

I  could  now  look  at  nothing  else.  The  w’ere  happy.  On  his  return  home,  Alice 
mother’s  death  h.ad  revealed  to  her  his  was  to  become  his  bride, 
fate.  The  shock  had  arrested  sense  and  How  cruelly  were  all  these  hopes  des- 
reason,  and  every  thing  but  life.  troyed  ! 

There  was  something  strange  in  the  Again  I  spoke  to  her.  She  did  not  even 
circurnsLances  by  which  their  destinies  had  return  it  by  a  look.  And  I  left  the  asylum 
been  united.  Her  father  had  come  from  with  an  aching  heart, 
the  north  of  Enghind,  w'ith  a  wife  and  These  are  p.ainful  incidents;  but  impress- 
daughter — now',  alas  !  the  object  of  my  ment  produced,  in  other  shapes,  many 
commisenation — who  was  then  about  ten  miseries  even  as  great  as  these, 
years  old ;  and  he  h.nd  taken  an  extensive  Now'  in  a  country  with  free  institutions, 
farm.  He  was  unknown,  but  he  had  which  are  a  marvel  and  example  to  the 
brought  a  letter  of  credit  from  a  London  w'orld,  was  such  an  evil  necessjiry  ?  It 
banker  to  the  bank  at  Chester  for  a  sum  was  sjiid  to  be  so  at  the  time  ;  and  even 
amply  sufficient  to  stock  and  work  the  in  my  old  age,  I  have  met  with  brother- 
farm  he  occupied ;  and  he  worked  it  pros-  officers  who  contend  that  it  is  essential  to 
perously.  No  relation  or  former  acquaint-  themaintenanceof  our  navy.  Thus  every 
ance  ever  came  to  see  him.  Tl>e  poor  evil  has  its  advocates.  Statesmen  and 
sailor’s  mother,  a  widow,  had  a  cottage  on  right  reverend  fathers  in  Go<l  believed 
the  border  of  his  land.  She  kept  a  cow' —  that  slavery  was  .an  equal  necessity.  It 
sometimes  two — and  had  a  garden,  and  a  was  abolished,  without  regard  to  the  con- 
small  croft,  and  poultry  w'ithout  end,  and  sequences — thotigh  they  certainly  involved 
with  these,  working  hard,  she  made  a  de-  fearful  8.acrifice8  —  and  so  ought  every 
cent  sufficiency.  She  found  the  farmer  a  thing  thsit  is  contrary  to  religion  and  to 
kind  and  obliging  neighbor.  His  men  justice.  Selfish  and  timid  men  shrink 
often  saved  her  a  Laborer’s  wages,  and  he  from  the  redress  of  every  abuse  as  a  dan- 
g.ave  her  much  that,  from  a  farm  like  his,  gerous  concession,  or  an  insurmountable 
he  could  well  spare.  difiiculty.  If  such  counsels  had  been  fol- 

His  third  year’s  crops  had  been  well  lowed,  where  w’ould  England  have  been 
got  in.  His  last  was  an  abundant  one;  now?  Hut,  thank  Heaven,  th.at  when 
the  rick-yard  was  crowded.  There  had  questions  of  sufficient  importance  arise, 
been  a  harvest-home  ;  and  the  sailor  boy,  party  differences  sink  befi*re  their  free  dis- 
who  was  known  at  the  farm  house  as  little  cussion,  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason 
Tom,  had  been  dancing  and  romping  with  ultimately  prevails. 

Miss  Alice.  One  great  source  of  wrong  is  indolence  ; 

About  midnight  he  was  still  aw'ake,  a  want  of  energy  and  moral  courage  to 
blending  with  his  innocent  and  boyish  grapple  with  opposition.  It  w.as  formerly 
fancies  the  image  of  his  partner,  when  he  j  thought  less  troublesome  to  hang  men 
saw  an  unusual  glare  of  light.  The  ricks  !  than  to  reclaim  them  ;  and  to  press  them 
were  in  a  blaze.  He  ran  breathless  to  the  |  for  the  navy  rather  th.an  Labor  to  remove 
spot,  and  found  the  house  w'as  also  rapid-  [  the  reasonable  objections  to  the  service 
ly  burning.  His  courage  and  activity  th.at  made  impressment  necessary.  These 
saved  the  child  ;  but  her  parents  perished  reforms  are  now  being  rapidlyaccomplish- 
iu  the  flames,  and  W’ere  buned  in  the  ruins  (‘d.  It  is  shown  that  the  navy  may  be 
of  their  dwelling.  Young  Alice  was  taken  manned  by  volunteers,  simply  by  its  being 
to  the  house  of  his  mother.  done. 

The  foliowdng  day  it  was  ascertained  Yet  it  is  hard  to  free  ourselves,  at  sixty. 
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from  the  prejudices  that  were  imbibed  be¬ 
fore  we  were  twenty.  Even  the  gallant 
admiral,  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  my  own 
resi>ecled  friend,  who  has  done  more,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  other  person  to  make  im¬ 
pressment  unnecessary,  would  hesitate  to 
make  it  illegal.  It  may  as  well  be  done. 
Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  mode  of  man¬ 
ning  the  British  navy  should  ever  again 


be  resorted  to ;  for  I  am  afraid  that  in 
the  present  state  of  progress  and  of  pub¬ 
lic  feeling,  the  nation  would  not  submit  to 
it.  The  nearest  approach  that  we  could 
now  make  to  impressment  would  be  the 
adoption  of  some  system  of  ballot ;  a  kind 
of  naval  militia,  from  which  mere  lands¬ 
men  would  be  exempted. 


THE 
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Extremes  meet.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
tli.at  Russia,  the  land  of  serfdom,  the 
stronghold  of  despotism,  the  very  incar¬ 
nation  of  autocracy,  possesses  the  most 
open  aristocracy  in  Europe  —  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  so  liberally  organized,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  empire  who  may 
not  aspire  to  enroll  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  its  nobility.  S  lice  1722,  all  jiersons 
serving  the  state,  occujiying  a  certain 
rank  in  the  hierarchy,  or  bearing  com¬ 
missions  in  the  army  or  navy,  acquire 
hereditary  nobility  by  virtue  of  such  ser¬ 
vice,  and  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the 
nobles  of  earlier  creation  ;  let  the  latter 
look  down  with  great  contempt  as  they 
please  on  their  parvenu  compeers,  as  pro¬ 
vincials  and  foreigners,  and  pride  them¬ 
selves  iqxin  the  purity  and  nationality  of 
their  own  lineage. 

In  justice  to  the  ancient  nobility,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  to  them  Russia  is 
indebted  for  what  it  can  boast  of  in  the 
shape  of  a  national  literature.  Not  con¬ 
tent  w’ith  encouraging  native  authorship 
with  their  jiatronage  and  purses,  they 
have  entered  the  arena  themselves.  Nei¬ 
ther  per-ecution,  imprisonment,  nor  exile 
deterred  the  Flohols  and  Clchaidieffs  from 
nobly  doing  their  part  toward  luring 
Freedom  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Un¬ 
like  the  vieiUe  nobleise  of  France,  the 
old  nobility  of  Russia  has  ever  opposed 
itself  to  the  court,  .ami  its  blood  h.as  flow¬ 
ed  freely  in  attempting  to  curb  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  Czars.  As  a  natural  conse-  j 
quenci*,  the  Slavonic  aristocracy  has  been  ‘ 
studiously  excluded  from  public  honors : 


and  public  employments.  The  majority 
of  the  commanders,  diplomatists,  and  .ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  northern  Empire  be¬ 
long  either  to  foreign  or  provincial  fami¬ 
lies,  and  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
a  pure  Russian  has  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing  distinction  in  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try — a  country  he  can  not  leave  without 
permission  from  the  sovereign,  and  incur¬ 
ring  the  risk  of  confiscation  of  his  proper¬ 
ty,  should  he  fail  to  retura  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  furlough. 

The  princely  houses  of  which  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  aristocracy  is  composed  are  all  of 
regal  descent,  the  more  ancient  families 
springing  from  the  direct  male  line  of 
Kurik  the  Norman,  the  first  Russian 
sovereign,  who  reigfled  from  802  to 
870  ;  the  younger  houses  claim  kin  with 
Guediinine,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  who 
in  the  fourteenth  century  founded  the 
dynasty  kown  in  history  as  the  Jaguel- 
lon  dynasty,  from  his  grandson  Jaguello, 
who  wedded  Queen  Hedwige,  and  there¬ 
by  united  the  crowns  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  The  great-grandson  of  Rurik, 
Waldimir  the  Great,  or,  as  he  was  call¬ 
ed  after  his  conversion  to  Christi.anity, 
Waldimir  the  Saint,  dying  in  1015,  com¬ 
mitted  the  great  I'ault  of  dismembering 
his  dominions,  in  order  to  provide  eleven 
sons  and  a  nephew  with  independent 
princi])alities.  His  example  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  his  descendants  for  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  centuries  —  two  centuries  of  in¬ 
ternecine  fends,  leading  eventually  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Mongols  in  1237,  an  in¬ 
vasion  which,  while  it  deprived  Russia 
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of  its  independence,  assuredly  prevented  '  Book  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  is  still 
its  otherwise  inevitable  absorption  in  Po-  |  preserved  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  Her 
land.  The  grand-dukes  of  Rurik’s  house,  aldic  Office  of  the  Senate.  In  1772,  Peter 
were  quickly  brought  under  the  Tartar  ^  revolutionized  the  upper  ranks  of  society 
yoke,  juid,  with  more  jmlicy  than  patri- 1  by  making  the  law  conferring  hereditary 
otism,  transformed  themselves  into  Tar-  i  nobility  upon  servants  of  the  state,  to 
ttars,  with  as  much  facility  as  in  these  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
later  days  Gallic  liberals  have  been  trans- 1  Although  all  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
muted  into  stanch  imperialists.  They  i  the  nobility  of  Russia  may  be  divided  in- 
adopted  Mongolian  costumes,  acquired  j  to  five  classes  —  princes  of  the  empire, 
Mongolian  habits,  and  followed  Mon- 1  counts  of  the  empire,  batons  of  the  em- 
golian  fashions,  punishing  M’ithout  mercy  ;  pire,  untitled  gentry  whose  nobilitation 
any  of  their  old  subjects  who  declined  to  '  dates  before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
imitate  their  example.  By  such  means  *  and  untitled  gentry  ennobled  by  that 
did  the  Moscow  branch  of  the  line  of  i  Prince  or  his  successors.  The  inferior  ti- 
Rurik  obtain  fiivor  in  the  eyes  of  the  j  ties  were  altogether  unknown  till  the 
conquerors,  and  increase  its  jrower  and  founder  of  St.  Petersburgh  created  them 
influence  until  it  was  able  to  cope  with  in  1707,  and  that  of  “prince”  has  been 
them  for  the  scepter.  In  1462,‘John  III.,  '  confined  to  those  who  boasted  a  royal 
then  Grand-Duke  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  '  descent.  Of  the  fifty -nine  existing  prince- 
seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  declared  |  ly  houses,  four  claim  descent  from  Guedi- 
Russia  independent.  Soon  atlerward,  the  j  mine,  while  no  less  than  thirty -one  are 
great  Mongol  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  |  the  direct  male  lineage  of  Rurik  of  the 
four  separate  states  of  Casan,  Astrakan,  '  ninth  century.  The  premier  prince  of 
Siberia,  and  the  Crimea  rising  from  its  |  Russia  is  the  Prince  Odoievsky,  the  de¬ 
ruin.  The  fii'st  named  was  conquered  by  I  scendant  of  Saint  Michael,  Prince  of 
John’s  grandson,  who  in  1547  assumed  i  Tchernigoff,  canonized  for  suffering  death 
the  title  of  “Czar  of  all  the  Russias,”  in  I  at  the  liands  of  the  Mongols  in  1247, 
which  “all”  Siberia  and  Astrakan  before  !  rather  than  bow  down  before  their  idols, 
long  were  included.  |  But  the  most  notable  names  ifj  the  roll 

In  proportion  as  the  Moscow  branch  !  of  ancient  princes  are  those  of  Dolgorou- 
prospered,  the  other  branches  of  the  Ru- 1  ky,  Gagarin,  and  Galitzin,  all  of  which 
rik  family  declined.  One  after  another,  have  played  conspicuous  parts  in  the  :in- 
the  princes  were  compelled  by  their  mo.st  nals  of  their  country.  In  the  seventeenth 
powerful  cousins  to  exchange  their  ap-  century,  a  prince  of  the  first-named  laiui- 
panages  for  private  estates  ;  the  only  al-  ly  defended  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity 
ternative  being  confiscation  without  com-  of  St.  Serge,  near  Moscow,  for  a  year 
pensation,  and  life  without  liberty.  Still  and  a  half  against  a  force  of  thirty  thou- 
further  to  reduce  the  magnates  of  his  own  sand  Poles  attd  Cos-sacks.  Michael  Roman- 
race,  and  place  them  on  a  level  with  the  off,  the  first  Czar  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
Romanoffs,  Scheremeteffs,  and  other  great  married  the  Princess  Mary  Dolgorouky, 
Muscovite  families,  John  III.  issued  a  de-  |  but  she  only  enjoyed  her  czarinaship  some 
cree  that  the  nobles  were  henceforth  to  I  four  months.  Upon  the  death  of  Peter 
rank  according  to  the  positions  held  by  II.,  Prince  John  Dolgorouky,  acting  in 
their  predecessors  in  the  court  or  army,  concert  w'ith  the  liberal  section  of  the 
This  law,  by  which  the  dignity  of  the  Russian  aristocracy,  offered  the  crown  to 
boyard  was  made  almost  hereditary,  was  j  Ann  of  Courland,  on  condition  that  she 
abrogated  in  1682,  when  political  equali-  i  signed  a  constitution,  which  she  did  with- 
ty  became  the  aristocratic  order  of  the  j  out  any  apparent  scruple.  No  sooner, 
day.  All  the  minutes  of  the  various  dis- 1  however,  was  she  fairly  installed  on  the 
pates  respecting  precedency  were  burned  }  throne,  than  the  non-constitutional  party 
on  the  occasion.  The  genealogical  regis-  I  got  the  upper  hand,  reinstated  absolutism, 
‘ters  of  the  existing  noble  families  were  |  and  exiled  Prince  John  and  his  family  to 
then  copied  into  a  book,  called,  from  its  |  Siberia.  He  remained  in  exile  nine  years, 
red  velvet  binding,  the  Velvet  Book  ;  and  j  when  he  w.as  brought  back  to  Novgorod, 
some  of  the  great  boyards  exhausted  in-  j  not,  as  niiglit  have  been  ex|>ected,  to  be 
flucnce,  argument,  and  cajolery  to  obtain  set  at  liberty,  but  to  be  beheaile«l  and 
the  insertion  of  their  patronymics  in  its  quartered.  The  army  of  Catherine  which 
pages,  but  without  avail.  The  Golden  added  the  Crimea  to  her  dominions  was 
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coinmandetl  by  a  Dolgorouky,  whoso  pa¬ 
tronymic  was  conseqiiontly  lenglhcnetl  by 
the  adtlition  of  tiio  iiume  of  tlie  conquered 
province.  Tiie  most  interesting  celebrity 
of  tbe  Gagarin  family  was  the  Prince  Ma- 
tltias,  who  was  Governor-General  of  Si¬ 
beria  under  Peter  the  Great.  Taking 
a4l vantage  of  the  Czar  being  fully  em- 
])loyed  in  settling  accounts  with  Charles 
of  Sweden,  the  Governor -General  con- 
ceiveil  the  idea  of  converting  his  vice 
royalty  into  an  independent  kingdom. 
I’eter’s  suspicions  being  awakened,  he 
contrived  to  decoy  his  ambitious  subject 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was  kept  in 
durance,  and,  alter  an  inquiry  which  lasted 
three  3  ears,  adjudged  guilty. 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  his  ex¬ 
ecution,  the  Czar  offered  him  his  life  and 
fortune,  if  he  would  simply  confess  the 
verdict  a  true  one.  Gagarin  proudly  de¬ 
clined  the  offer,  and  was  hung  next  morn¬ 
ing  opposite  the  senate-house.  The  Galit- 
zins,  the  most  prolific  of  princely  houses, 
have  served  their  country  with  distinction 
in  every  field  open  to  Russian  nobles,  but 
its  greatest  men  have  been  uniformly  un¬ 
fortunate.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
family  was  rejtresented  by  two  brothers, 
Dmetry  and  Michael,  both  of  whom  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Poles.  Dmetry 
dle«l  after  thirty-eight  years'  incarceration, 
and  Michael  was  then  set  at  liberty,  “  out 
of  regard  for  his  loyalty  and  stoicid  firm¬ 
ness.”  His  grandson  was  one  of  the  four 
candid.ates  for  the  Russian  throne  when 
the  choice  fell  upon  Ladlslas  of  Poland, 
and  he  was  commis.sioned  to  carry  the 
intelligence  of  his  election  to  his  success¬ 
ful  rival.  Ho  was  rewarded  for  his  mag¬ 
nanimity  by  being  thrown  into  prison  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  reached  Cracow,  and 
in  prison  he  died.  One  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  distinguished  as  “Galitzin  the  Great,” 
was  at  once  the  chief  adviser  and  lover  of 
Sophia,  sister  to  Peter  the  Great.  The 
lover  conspired  to  place  his  mistress  on 
the  throne,  vice  Peter  exiled  or  otherwise 
disposed  of ;  and  paid  the  {penalty  of  fail¬ 
ure  by  seeing  his  princess  shut  up  in  a 
convent,  and  being  himself  exiled  to  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  where  he  was 
soon  afterward  poisoned.  His  brother, 
Dmetry,  joined  the  constitutionalists  in 
their  attempt  to  limit  the  autocratic  power 
of  the  Empress  Ann,  and  was  imprisoned 
unto  death.  The  present  representative 
of  this  unfortunate  family  is  described  by 
Prince  Dolgorouky  as  tbe  last  model  of 


that  race  of  great  lords  which  is  jierishing 
by  degrees,  and  in  a  short  lime  will  re¬ 
main  only  in  the  traditions  of  Russia.” 
Another  ancient  house  is  that  of  Gortsha- 
kolf,  a  corruption  of  Gorichak,  well  re¬ 
presented  by  its  trio  of  princes ;  one  of 
whom  is  an  ambassador,  one  Governor- 
General  of  Siberia,  .and  the  third.  Prince 
Michael,  Viceroy  of  Poland,  head  of  the 
military  stafi'  and  better  known  to  fame 
as  the  defender  of  Sebasto|H>l  against  the 
armies  of  England,  Fiance,  and  Sardinia. 

Peter  the  Great’s  first  addition  to  the 
princely  ranks  was  originali)'  a  pastry¬ 
cook’s  boy  at  Moscow  ;  he  became  butler 
to  the  Czar,  and  enlisted  in  the  Russian 
Guaids.  He  rose  with  extraordinary  ra¬ 
pidity  to  be  general-in-chief.  Scarcely 
able  to  read  or  write,  such  was  the  natu¬ 
ral  genius  of  Alexander  Menshikoff,  that 
he  became  the  first  commander,  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  statesman  in  the  empire,  al¬ 
though  his  splendid  abilities  were  sadly 
marred  by  rapacity'  and  cruelty  of  dispo¬ 
sition.  lie  won  his  field-marshal's  baton 
on  the  hard-fought  field  of  Pultova.  On 
the  death  of  Catherine,  Menshikofi' swa)’- 
e<l  the  scepter  in  the  name  of  the  young 
Czar,  Peter  H.,  whom  he  betrothed  to 
his  own  daughter.  His  ambitious  schemes 
were  frustrated  by  the  Dolgoroukies, 
through  whose  influence  the  alliance  was 
broken  off,  aud  Menshikofl’,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  had  been  declared  general¬ 
issimo,  was  sent  to  the  Crimea,  from  which 
few  Russian  celebrities  return.  He  died 
in  Siberia,  at  the  .age  of  sixty.  It  was 
his  grandson  who  precipitated  the  conflict 
in  the  East,  and  who  saw  from  his  car¬ 
riage  the  legions  of  France  and  England 
climb  to  victory  up  the  hights  of  the  Al¬ 
ma.  A  still  more  famous  name  is  th.at  of 
Souvaroff,  the  little,  odd,  old  man,  “  who 
loved  blood  as  an  alderman  does  marrow,” 
who  used  to  instruct  recruits  in  the  bay¬ 
onet-exercise  himself,  and  preferred  to 
fight  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  A  terror  to  the 
Turks,  he  exercised  an  almost  supernatu¬ 
ral  influence  over  the  Russian  soldiery. 
He  was  the  “  Little  Corporal  ”  of  the 
northern  empire ;  winning  a  double  count- 
shii)  at  Ryinnik  in  1789,  a  marshal’s  staff 
in  Poland  in  1794,  and  his  title  of  Priuce 
of  Italy  in  1799.  The  only  other  names 
familiar  to  English  ears  are  those  of  Lieven 
and  Pa.skievitch.  The  lady,  so  long  known 
in  diplomatic  society,  was  originally  a 
Miss  de  Posse,  and  governess  to  the 
daughters  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who 
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created  her  Countess  Lieven  ;  the  liigher 
dignity  she  received  from  Nicholas  in 
1826.  Paskievitch  of  Erivan,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Poland  in  a  campaign,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  which,  it  is  8.aid,  he  entreated 
on  his  knees  might  be  given  to  some  one 
else,  won  his  title  of  Count  of  Erivan  in 
Persia,  his  F.  M.  in  Turkey,  and  M'as  cre¬ 
ated  Prince  of  Wai'saw  in  1831,  when 
Viceroy  of  Poland.  His  last  appearance 
.18  a  military  commander  did  not  add  to 
his  reputation,  which  paled  before  Omar 
Pacha  and  the  defenders  of  Silistria. 

The  families  of  Tatischeff,  Yerapkine, 
Rjevsky,  Tolbourine,  and  Liapounoff  are 
all  princely  ones  descending  from  Kurik  ; 
but  when  the  branches  of  tiiat  royal  fami¬ 
ly  were  reduced  to  an  equality  with  the 
Aluscovite  boyards,  the  representatives 
of  the  above  resigned  the  title  of  “  prince,” 
ns  incongruous  with  their  unappanaged 
condition. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  non-exclusive 
principle  on  which  the  Russian  aristocracy 
is  organized.  This  is  most  strikingly  ex¬ 
emplified  w'hen  we  refer  to  the  origin  of 
the  several  countships.  The  majority, 
like  those  of  Schouvaloff,  Bourtaline,  Vier, 
Jagonsinsky,  Potemkin,  and  Orloff,  origi¬ 
nated  in  services  of  the  most  questionable 
nature.  The  founders  of  too  many  of 
these  noble  houses  were  either  too  com¬ 
plaisant  husbands,  or  handsome  men  who 
fed  the  inconstant  p.assions  of  an  Elizabeth 
or  a  Catherine.  Some  seem  to  have 
brought  their  honors  from  a  lower  depth 
still ;  for  the  princely  Burke  of  the 
Russian  aristocracy  says,  his  self-respect 
obliges  him  to  decliiio  mentioning  the 
means  by  which  they  were  gained.  Pre¬ 
eminent  among  this  dunghill  nobility  rise 
the  Barnes  of  Potemkin  and  Orloff.  Gre 
gory  Potemkin  came  of  an  impoverished 
but  noble  Polish  family,  and  had  the  for¬ 
tune  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Catherine 
the  Great,  who  was  fascinated  by  his  beau¬ 
ty,  of  which  he  himself  was  so  vain  that  it  is 
said  he  put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  remove  a  blemish,  although  another 
story  says  that  his  eye  was  lost  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  his  rivals  the  Orloffs.  He  was 
an  extraordinary  man,  in  whose  character 
every  contradiction  crowded.  Lavish  to 
his  favorites,  he  left  his  servants  and  cre¬ 
ditors  unpaid  ;  he  allowed  no  obstacles  to 
baffle  him,  but  once  an  object  was  gained, 
it  lost  all  value  to  him.  He  commenced 
building  a  splendid  palace,  on  which  he 
spent  his  treasure  without  stint,  but  be- 
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fore  it  was  completed,  he  was  bartering 
it  away.  Such  was  his  infinence  over 
Catherine,  that  when  she  dismiased  him 
as  her  lover,  she  retained  him  as  her  min¬ 
ister,  accepted  no  new  favorite  till  he  had 
approved  her  choice,  and  permitted  him 
alone  to  w'ear  her  portrait  on  his  breast. 
He  served  her  well ;  to  him  she  was  in¬ 
debted  for  the  organiz:ition  of  the  armies 
that  won  fame  and  provinces  for  her; 
nor  was  he  left  unrew.arded.  He  was  at 
once  General-in-chief,  Great-admiral,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Azoff  and  the  Crimean  dependen¬ 
cies,  and  Great  Hetman  of  all  the  Cossacks. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  without 
some  suspicion  of  foul  play. 

When  the  Strelitzes  were  being  execut¬ 
ed  in  the  presence  of  Peter  the  Great,  it 
came  at  last  to  the  turn  of  the  youngest 
of  the  condemned,  by  name  John,  to  lay 
his  head  on  the  block.  The  head  of  ono 
of  his  companions  lay  in  his  way.  Kick¬ 
ing  it  contemptuously  aside,  he  exclaim¬ 
ed:  “Get  out  of  the  way;  I  must  have 
room  here !”  This  exhibition  of  ferocious 
coolness  hit  the  taste  of  the  Czar,  who 
staid  the  executioner’s  arm,  pardoned 
the  young  ruffian,  and  placed  him  as  a 
private  in  the  regiment  of  the  line.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  disphaying  his  intrepidity 
were  not  wanting,  and  he  became  an  offi¬ 
cer  and  gentleman,  and  died  a  general. 
His  grandson.  Gregory,  was  one  of  tho 
lovers  of  Catherine  IL,  and  had  nearly 
persuaded  her  to  marry  him.  His  bro¬ 
ther  Alexis,  also  a  lover  of  the  Empress, 
w'as  created  a  count  at  the  same  time  as 
Gregory.  He  w.a8  the  chief  mover  in  the 
murder  of  Peter  HI.,  and  left  a  colossal 
fortune  to  his  only  child  Anne,  who  passed 
her  life  in  retirement,  having  bestowed 
the  greater  portion  of  her  wealth  upon  a 
monastery,  in  hopes  that  the  prayers  of 
its  brethren  may  save  the  soul  of  her  fa¬ 
ther.  Popular  opinion  inclines  to  believe 
Peter  was  not  the  only  Czar  who  met  his 
fate  from  the  same  quarter  ;  and  the  name 
of  Orloff  is  regarded  as  that  of  a  sort  of 
hereditary  czar-maker. 

The  Counts  Zotoff  owe  their  rank  to  a 
drunken  fit  of  tho  great  Peter ;  upon  the 
death  of  the  first  count,  who  h.ad  been 
“  proprietor  and  buffoon”  to  his  m.i8ter, 
the  assumption  of  the  title  was  forbidden. 
However,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  love 
brought  back  what  liquor  had  bestowed. 
In  1802,  the  Princess  Konrakine  fell  in 
love  with  and  resolved  to  marry  Mr. 
Nicholas  Zotoff;  and  through  the  influ- 
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cnce  of  her  relative?,  the  authority  of  Al¬ 
exander  was  obtained  for  the  bridegroom 
to  use  the  stylo  and  title  of  count.  The 
first  Count  Koutaissolf  was  a  Cirqassian 
slave,  butler  to  Paul,  and  created  by  him 
first  baron,  and  then  count.  When  Souv- 
aroff  returned  from  his  Italian  campaign 
in  1799,  Koutaissoff  was  chosen  to  convey 
the  Emperor’s  congratulation.  The  old 
warrior  was  not  over-pleased,  and  address¬ 
ed  the  royal  favorite  thus  : 

“Excuse,  my  dear  Count,  an  old  man 
whose  memory  is  the  worse  for  wear ;  but 
I  can  not  call  to  mind  the  origin  of  your 
illustrious  house  —  or  perhaps  you  got 
your  title  for  some  great  victory  V” 

“  I  never  was  a  soldier,  prince,”  replied 
the  ex-valet. 

“  Then  no  doubt  you  have  been  an  am¬ 
bassador  ?” 

“  Xo.” 

“  A  minister  ?” 

“  Neither.” 

“Then  what  important  post  did  you 
fill  ?»  * 

“  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  his  majesty 
as  butler.” 

“  A  very  honorable  capacity,  my  dear 
Count.” 

Souvaroff  rang  the  bell ;  his  own  but¬ 
ler  appeared.  “  Look  you,  Trochsa  !” 
said  he :  “  I  keep  telling  you  again  and 
again  that  you  must  give  up  drinking  and 
stealing,  and  you  won’t  listen  to  me. 
Now  look  at  that  gentleman  ;  he  has  been 
a  butler  like  yourself,  but  being  neither  a 
drunkard  nor  a  thief,  you  see  him  now  a 
Grand  Equerry  to  his  Majesty,  a  knight 


of  all  the  orders  in  Russia,  and  Count  of 
the  Empire.  Follow  his  example  I” 

While  the  titles  of  prince  and  count  are 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  highest  function¬ 
aries  in  the  empire,  the  title  of  baron  is 
of  no  social  value  whatever.  Of  the  twen¬ 
ty  baronies  created  by  Peter,  only  eight 
exist  as  such,  and  four  have  been  merged 
in  countships.  The  dignity  has  fallen  in¬ 
to  contempt  in  Russia,  for  the  same  reason 
.as  the  knight  or  baronet  is  in  disrepute 
here.  It  has  been  made  too  common  by 
being  conferred  on  bankers,  money-lend¬ 
ers,  and  doctors.  Among  the  latter  was 
Dr.  Demsdale,  who,  besides  his  title,  re¬ 
ceived  £12,000  down,  and  an  annuity  of 
£500  fur  vaccinating  Catherine  II.  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Paul.  Another  notable 
baron  was  General  Arakcheieif,  w'hose 
name  is  synofiymous,  with  cruelty  and 
wickedness.  For  daring  to  joke  respect¬ 
ing  this  man  the  secretary  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burgh  Academy  was  exiled.  The  chair¬ 
man  having  proposed  the  election  of  Arak- 
cheiefiT,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the 
nearest  noblem.au  to  Alexander,  M.  Lab- 
zin  rose  and  said,  that  “  such  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  competent  qualification,  he  beg¬ 
ged  to  propose  Ilin  Barkofif,  the  imperial 
coachman,  not  only  as  being  the  nearest 
to  the  emperor,  but  having  a  seat  before  his 
majesty.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demer* 
its  of  the  present  nobles  of  Russia,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  aristocracy  of  which 
such  a  large  proj)ortion  of  its  members 
have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  origin. 


THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  NAPOLEON. 


We  embellish  our  present  number  with 
portraits  of  two  distinguished  personages, 
the  Prince  Napoleon  and  his  wife,  the 
Princess  Clolilde.  The  family  name,  so 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  modern  histo¬ 
ry,  and  connected  with  the  greatest  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  age,  with  many  of  the  famed 
battles  of  Europe ;  the  personal  relations 


they  sustain  to  several  Imperi.al  sovereigns, 
and  their  recent  visit  to  the  United  States, 
impart  an  interest  to  the  persons  and 
portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  preserved.  The  prospective  re- 
litions  they  bear  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  France  enhance  the  interest. 

The  portraits  have  been  finely  engraved 
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by  Mr,  Sartain  from  photoffraphs  taken 
from  life  by  Mr.  Brady,  of  New-York. 
The  artistic  arrangement  is  our  own. 
The  likenesses  are  good,  and  will  be  in¬ 
stantly  recogniaed  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  originals.  A  brief  biograjthical  sketch 
of  each  will  suffice  ;  simply  premising 
that  the  imperial  party  arrived  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  New-York,  July  twenty-seventh, 
1861,  on  board  the  steam-yacht  Jerome 
Napoleon,  of  some  twelve  hundred  tons 
measurement. 

Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bo¬ 
naparte,  second  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  by  his  second  wife,  the 
Princess  Frederique  of  Wiirtemberg,  was 
born  September  ninth,  1822.  He  was  ed¬ 
ucated  chiefly  in  Austria  and  Italy,  but 
he  subsequently  traveled  in  Switaerland, 
America,  and  feniasels,  in  each  of  which 
places  he  resided  some  time.  His  first 
appearance  on  the  political  stage  was  after 
the  recall  of  the  Bonaparte  family  to  Pai-is, 
under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon.  Being  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  Prince  Napo¬ 
leon  distinguished  himself  by  his  energetic 
support  of  ultra  opinions,  and  soon  became 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  party  of  the 
Mountain.  Since  the  accession  of  Napo 
leon  III.  to  the  Imperial  crown.  Prince 
Napoleon  has  .abandoned  extreme  politi¬ 
cal  views,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  valnable  supporters  of  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  by  whom  he  is 
much  esteemed  and  trusted.  When  the 
Anglo-French  army  was  dispatched  to 
the  Crimea,  Prince  Napoleon  received 
the  command  of  a  division  of  the  French 
army.  He  fought  with  distinction  at  the 
Alma  ;  but  his  health  gave  way  soon  after 
the  army  had  eincamped  before  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  and  he  was  com|)eIIed  to  resign  his 
command  and  return  to  France.  Of  the 
grand  council  of  war  which  afterward 
met  at  Paris  to  arrange  the  campaign  of 
1855,  Prince  Napoleon  w’as  a  member. 
But  he  was  soon  c.alled  to  a  more  peace¬ 
ful  pursuit.  When  the  grand  exposition 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  all  nations 
at  Paris  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  1855, 
Prince  Napoleon  was  appointed  president 
and  chief  director  of  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings,  To  this  great  work  he  devoted  all 
his  energies,  and  it  Is  universally  admitted 
that  much  of  its  snccess  was  owing  to 
his  great  knowledge,  tact,  administrative 
ability,  and  untiring  diligence.  The  ju* 


rors,  and  especially  the  foreign  jurors, 
were  particularly  indebted  to  him  tor  the 
most  friendly  assistance  and  constant  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  the  exhibitors  owed  no  little 
to  his  zeal  and  sympathy.  The  Prince 
Napoleon  had  devoted  great  attention  to 
political,  social,  and  commercial  studies ; 
and  in  respect  to  the  commercial  code  of 
France  he  is  understood  to  hold  opinions 
far  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  great 
bulk  even  of  the  commercial  public  of 
that  country. 

The  visit  of  Prince  Napoleon  to  this 
country  in  its  present  exciting  crisis,  un¬ 
der  the  supposed  and  kind  auspices  of  the 
Emperor,  in  part  at  least,  and  to  observe 
carefully  our  national  movements,  will 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  Prince’s 
personal  history.  Sucli  a  mission,  so  un¬ 
obtrusive  and  unassuming  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince,  to  learn  the  exact  state  of 
things  on  the  groat  field  of  our  national 
struggle,  and  thus  lie  able  to  convey  to 
the  Etn|>eror  the  resalt  of  his  careful  ob¬ 
servations,  is  worthy  of  the  Prince  and 
the  renowned  sovereign  who  now  fills  the 
Imperial  throne  of  France.  The  Prince, 
.as  our  readers  know,  is  first  cousin  to  the 
Emperor,  and  next  to  the  Prince  Iinnerinl 
is  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Napoleons. 
The  Prince,  as  is  generally  believed,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  his  august  cousin,  and  is  thus  well 
fitted  to  undertake  such  a  mission  to  the 
United  Slates  as  he  has  just  performed. 
The  Prince  is  now  in  his  fortieth  year, 
and  no  one  looking  at  his  finely  develop 
ed  he.ad  can  fail  to  see  the  impress  of  the 
lineaments  of  Napoleon  L  The  re.ader  is 
referred  to  the  portrait  itself  to  fill  out 
his  own  impression,  only  adding  that  the 
insignia  of  the  honors  conferred  upon  him 
are  such  as  he  wore  on  his  breast  when 
his  photograph  was  taken  in  Paris  about 
a  year  since. 

The  Princess  Clotilde — her  full  name 
is  Marie  Thkrese  Louise  Clotilde — is 
the  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  now  King  of  Italy,  by  the 
wonderful  renovation  of  that  classic  land 
and  its  restoration  to  the  great  family  of 
nations.  The  Princess  was  born  in  Turin 
in  1843,  and  is  now  in  her  nineteenth 
year.  Her  marriage  with  the  Prince  was 
supposed  at  the  time  to  form,  or  to  in¬ 
crease,  the  strong  bonds  of  amity  between 
the  two  governments,  France  and  Sar¬ 
dinia.  Thus  these  two  personages  form  a 
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political  and  historic  link  between  two  impressions  of  the  appearance  of  this  amia- 
empires,  even  with  the  colossal  Alps  in-  ble  personage.  The  Lind  treatment  which 
tervening.  •  the  l*rince  received  by  the  authorities  in 

In  size  the  Princess  is  rather /WiYs,  and  this  country  at  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
1ms  an  Italian  complexion  and  features,  New-York,  and  Boston,  and  wherever  he 
and  is  very  prepossessing  and  unassuming  went,  is  too  recent  and  well  known  to  re¬ 
in  her  manners.  The  reader  is  referred  quire  mention  in  these  pages, 
to  her  graceful  portrait  to  complete  bis 
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In  the  tenth  century,  before  Christian-  island  he  called  Erik’s  Island.  The  next 
ity  had  been  preached  in  the  northern  summer,  he  visited  a  fiord  which  offered 
lands  whei’e  Thor  and  Odin  reigned  su-  to  these  enterprising  wanderers  a  retuge 
preme,  there  fled  from  Norway  to  Iceland  such  as  they  sought;  in  fact,  far  surpuss- 
a  chieftain  named  Thorwald — with  his  son  ing  what  the  as|>ect  of  the  outei  coasts 
Erik,  afterward  named  the  Red — to  avoid  could  have  allowed  them  to  hope  for. 
the  consequences  of  one  of  those  deeds  of  Here,  instead  of  bleak  rocks  and  inoun 
violence  which  were  so  frequent  at  that  tains  bare,  except  where  covered  with  ice 
period.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Thor-  and  snow,  they  found  grassy  dales  deckeil 
wald,  Eric,  imitating  his  father,  quarreled  with  flowers,  and  bushes  of  willow  and 
with  his  neighbors;  and  after  several  birch,  through  which  meandered  rivuieta 
bloody  meetings  between  these  and  his  of  clear  water  from  the  melting  snows  on 
party,  Erik  was  outlawed  by  the  Thing,  the  mountains.  Ptarmigan  were  on  the 
or  Icelandic  parliament,  and  was  foro^  hillsides,  and  reindeer  in  the  valleys ; 
to  hide  himself,  or  flee  to  escape  the  ven-  whilst  the  bays  were  well  stocked  with 
geance  of  his  enemies.  fish  and  seals,  and  the  streams  and  lakes 

In  this  predicament,  he  remembered  to  with  trout  and  salmon, 
have  heard  that  one  Gunbiome,  whilst  Here  Erik  decided  to  establish  his 
sailing  round  Iceland,  had  seen  a  great  home,  and  he  called  the  fiord  Erik’s  Fiord, 
land  to  the  westward.  This  land  Erik  He  built  his  house  against  the  flat  upright 
determined  to  explore  ;  and  having  fitted  side  of  a  rock — a  Brat  in  Icelandic — from 
out  a  ship,  he  s.ailed  with  his  party  from  which  circumstance  the  settlement  w'aa 
Eriksvaag,  in  Iceland,  in  the  year  982,  called  Brattelid.  The  ruins  of  this  house, 
promising  his  friends  to  return  if  he  sue-  built  of  immense  blocks  of  j.aspery  sand* 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  great  unvisited  stone,  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  one  wall 
western  land.  almost  entire. 

Sailing  westward,  Erik  soon  got  sight  Erik  returned  to  Iceland,  and  described 
of  the  new  land  ;  but  a  stream  of  ice  pre-  his  new  country  as  a  desirable  home,  c-all- 
vented  his  getting  near  the  coast,  and  he  ing  it  Greenland,  perhaps  because  he 
therefore  sha|>ed  his  course  to  the  south-  knew  the  value  of  a  name  to  entice  emi- 
ward,  examining  the  shore  for  approach-  grants,  or  because  the  name,  however  un¬ 
able  and  habitable  land,  which  he  first  suited  to  the  outer  sea-coasts,  was  really 
met  with  at  a  place  he  named  Hvarf,  sup-  applicable  to  all  the  habitable  interior  of 
posed  to  be  a  little  to  the  westward  of  South-Greenland.  His  glowing  descrip- 
Cape  Farewell.  During  three  years,  he  tions,  aided  by  the  general  spirit  of  enter- 
explored  the  country  with  its  numerous  prise,  soon  succeeded  in  inducing  a  large 
fiords,  passing  the  first  winter  upon  an  i  body  of  Icelanders  to  seek  a  better  home 
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in  his  newly  explored  country.  Whilst 
this  expedition  was  preparing,  Erik  found 
himself  obliged  to  fight  again  with  his 
old  enemy  Thorgest,  and  was  worsted  ; 
but  they  at  length  became  reconciled. 
After  this,  Erik  pushed  forward  his  pre¬ 
parations  tor  his  second  voyage  to  Green¬ 
land  ;  and  in  tlie  spring  of  this  year  (986) 
he  led  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships,  with 
emigrants,  cattle,  etc ,  to  people  the  new 
land.  Of  these  ships,  some  were  lost, 
others  reached  unknown  co.asts,  and  but 
fourteen  are  said  to  have  arrived  at  their 
proper  destination.  We  can  easily  ac¬ 
count  for  this,  when  we  remember  that 
these  ancient  mariners  had  no  compass, 
that  fogs  are  prevalent  on  these  coasts, 
and  that,  even  in  our  day,  aided  by  com¬ 
pass  and  science,  the  voyage  is  one  re¬ 
quiring  the  skill  of  experienced  navigators. 

Erik’s  ship  was  among  tlie  fourteen 
which  arrived  safely.  The  several  chiefs 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  each 
took  possession  of  one  of  the  fertile  fiords 
which  Erik  h.ad  discovered.  Nine  of  these 
chiefs  settled  in  the  southern  districts, 
near  Juliansbaab;  others  went  northward, 
and  settled  in  Godth.aab'8  district ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe,  from  the  existing 
ruins,  that  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  this  coast,  no  jdace  cajKible  of  afford¬ 
ing  sustenance  to  cattle,  or  well  supplied 
with  fish  and  game,  w'as  neglected  by 
these  early  settlers  and  their  descendants. 
When  the  traveler  has  passed  the  imme¬ 
diate  entrance  of  the  fiords,  where  the 
steep  and  rocky  mountains  are  generally 
barren  and  forbidding,  he  comes,  as  he 
proceeds  inward,  to  verdant  dales  and 
grassy  slopes,  where  he  almost  always 
finds  some  evidences  of  the  former  presence 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  settlers,  in  fields 
inclosed  by  stone  walls  now  fallen,  ruins 
of  churches,  convents,  or  houses  and  sta¬ 
bles  for  cattle ;  but  an  unbroken  solitude 
now  reigns  w'here  formerly  thronged  a 
busy  multitude.  Judging  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  and  from  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  various  ruins, 
there  must  have  been  at  one  time  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  Scandinavian  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  but  now  the  men,  their  language, 
their  customs,  and  their  religion  are  alike 
extinct ;  and  these  heaps  of  stones  alone 
remain  to  prove  that  they  once  were 
there. 

When  Erik  and  his  followers  first  set¬ 
tled  in  Greenland,  rumors  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  faith  had  just  reached  Norway,  but 


he  and  his  followers  were  worshipers  of 
Odin  and  Thor. 

In  the  year  1000,  Erik’s  son  made  a 
voyage  to  Norway,  and  visited  the  King, 
Olaf  Tiygveson,  who  had  embraced  the 
new  faith,  and  Lief  and  his  crew  were  jKjr- 
suaded  to  allow  themselves  to  bo  l)a|>liz- 
ed,  and  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion. 
Lief  remained  all  the  winter  with  the 
King,  who  was  very  kind  and  hospitable 
to  him,  paying  him  great  attention,  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  in  him  a  means  of  introiluc- 
iug  the  Christian  faith  into  Greenlaml ; 
and  it  appears  that  Lief  on  his  return  la¬ 
bored  zealously  in  the  cause,  and  greatly 
assisted  and  protected  several  monks  who 
went  with  him.  llis  mother,  Thiodhilde, 
was  the  first  convert,  and  lier  exanqile 
was  followed  by  many  of  the  colonists. 
She  built  a  church  at  Brattelid,  in  which 
prayers  and  services  w^ere  frequently  per¬ 
formed  ;  but  Erik  the  lied  steadily  refused 
to  forsake  his  old  faith,  and  it  is  very 
questionable  if  he  ever  altered  his  deter¬ 
mination. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  Erik’s  dis¬ 
covery  was  that  by  a  Greenland  colonist 
of  the  coast  of  America,  llerjulf  ha<l  set¬ 
tled  at  Herjulfsnaes  when  Erik  returned 
to  Brattelid  ;  he  had  a  son  named  Biarne, 
a  young  man  who  had  a  ship  of  his  own 
in  Norway.  When  he  sailed  to  Iceland, 
he  found  that  his  father  had  gone  with 
Erik  to  Greenland  ;  he  took  counsel  with 
his  crew,  and  they  came  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  go  on  and  discover  the  green  land 
where  Ids  father  was,  although  none  of 
them  had  ever  been  in  the  Greenland 
seas.  They  sailed  for  three  days  until 
they  lost  sight  of*  land,  when  they  met 
with  a  northerly  wind  and  fog.  They 
knew  not  where  they  were,  so  lay-to  for 
several  djiys ;  afterward  they  again  saw 
the  sun  and  stars,  hoisted  sail,  and  at  Last 
saw  land.  They  wondered  what  land  it 
could  be  ;  but  Biarne  thought  it  could  not 
be  Greenland.  They  sailed  closer  in,  and 
found  the  land  destitute  of  mountains,  but 
with  bush-covered  hills  ;  they  therefore, 
with  this  land  on  the  left,  sailed  to  the 
northward  two  days,  when  they  again 
saw  land  ahead ;  this  w.a8  also  low  land 
covered  with  bushes.  Biarne  said:  “This 
also  can  not  be  Greenland,  for  it  is  said, 
there  are  there  many  large  icebergs  and 
mountains.”  They  tlicrefore  turned  the 
prow  from  land,  and  sailed  with  a  south¬ 
west  wind  for  three  days,  when  they  again 
saw  land.  This  W’as  mountainous,  and 
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there  were  icebergs  in  the  water ;  but 
here  would  Biarne  not  land,  as  he  did  not 
think  it  was  the  place  he  sought  ;  it  did 
not  quite  correspond  to  the  description 
given  by  Erik  the  Red.  After  fonr  days 
more  sailing  with  the  same  wind,  they 
again  saw  distant  land.  That,”  said 
Biarne,  “  more  nearly  answers  to  Green¬ 
land,  and  there  will  we  land.”  They  did 
so.  It  was  the  country  they  wanted  ; 
and  Biarne  sought  out  his  father,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Greenland  with  him. 

Now  both  in  Norway  and  Greenland 
went  the  rumor  abroad  of  Biarne’s  voy¬ 
age,  and  of  the  promising  lands  ho  had 
discovered  on  the  way,  and  it  greatly 
added  to  the  general  disposition  lor  ad¬ 
venture  and  discovery. 

Lief,  Erik’s  son,  who  had  lately  returned 
as  a  Christian  to  Greenland,  was  the  first 
to  undertake  a  voyage  in  search  of  these 
lands.  He  sought  out  Biarne,  bought  his 
ship,  and  collected  a  crew  of  thirty-five 
men. 

Ho  requested  his  father  to  accompany 
him,  and  take  command  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  old  man  at  last  agreed ;  but  as  he 
rode  from  Brattelid  to  the  ship’s  harbor, 
his  horse  stumbled  with  him,  and  fell. 
This  appeared  to  Erik  a  bad  omen,  and 
he  said :  It  is  not  permitted  me  to  dis¬ 
cover  other  lands  than  the  one  we  now 
inhabit;  I  can  not  go  with  you;”  and  he 
returned  to  his  house. 

Lief  and  his  party  sailed,  and  found 
first  the  land  which  Biarne  had  last  seen; 
they  landed,  and  saw  but  barren  moun¬ 
tains,  with  loose  blocks  of  stone  covering 
their  slopes  down  to  the  sea-shore.  Lief 
called  this  place  Helleland  the  Stony. 
They  sailed  further,  and  again  saw  land  ; 
went  ashore,  and  found  fine  grass-covered 
lands.  This  they  called  Markland.  Again 
they  sailed  with  north-west  wind  until 
they  saw  land  ahead  ;  they  entered  a  Bh.al- 
low  bay,  where  the  ship  was  aground  at 
the  ebb-tide.  The  country  appeared  so 
pleasant  that  Lief  determined  to  remain 
there  during  the  winter,  and  examine  it 
more  closely.  They  therefore  drew  the 
ship  up  into  a  lake,  and  built  large  bouses. 
,Here  they  noticed  that  day  and  night 
were  more  equal  than  in  Greenland,  and 
that  on  the  shortest  day  there  was  sun¬ 
light  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  four 
in  the  afternoon.  They  must  therefore 
have  been  near  Massachusetts.  In  this  i 
country  they  found  wild  grapes,  so  Lief  | 
gave  it  the  name  of  Viinland.  1 
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When  spring  came,  they  loaded  the 
ship  with  timber,  and  taking  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  dried  grapes,  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind  until  they  again  saw  Greenland ; 
and  now  bad  Lief  the  good  -  fortune, 
through  his  sharp  sight,  to  rescue  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew  from  a  reef,  and  therefore 
he  M'as  called  Lief  the  Lucky ;  and  with 
goods  and  honor  he  safely  reached  bis  fiv- 
tber’s  house  at  Brattelid. 

From  this  time  up  till  1013,  during 
which  Erik  the  Red  bad  died,  and  Lief 
succeeded  him  in  the  chieftainship,  his 
relatives  made  several  voyages  to  Viin¬ 
land,  and  his  brother  Thorwald  was  one 
of  the  foremost.  He  was  the  first  who 
met  with  the  natives,  Indians  or  Esqui¬ 
maux?  On  the  first  occasion,  he  met 
with  a  party  of  nine,  eight  of  whom  his 
men  slew,  the  one  escaped  ;  shortly  after 
came  a  numerous  party  of  natives  in  skin- 
covered  boats,  from  the  interior  of  a  bay. 
The  Scandinavians  bad  mostly  fallen 
asleep,  when  a  voice  was  heard  crying : 
“Awake,  Thorwald,  and  all  thy  folk,  if 
you  will  preserve  your  lives  1”  Thorwald 
saw  the  danger,  and  determined  to  go  on 
board  the  ship  and  act  on  the  defensive. 
A  fight  ensued ;  the  natives  shot  their 
arrows  and  retreated ;  but  Thorwald  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  was  buried  there 
with  two  crosses  over  his  grave.  His 
followers  returned  to  Greenland. 

Many  expeditions  followed,  and  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  during  three  centuries 
to  establish  Scandinavian  colonies  in  Am¬ 
erica  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  natives 
were  too  numerous  and  troublesome,  and 
that  the  Scandinavians  never  succei^led 
in  permanently  establishing  themselves  in 
the  country.  In  Greenland,  however, 
they  met  with  better  success ;  and  a  con¬ 
stant  trade  was  carried  on  between  that 
country  and  Norway  up  to  about  the 
year  1400,  when  the  intercourse  between 
these  countries  ceased.  The  colonies  were 
left  to  themselves,  owing  to  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  wars;  and  at  last  the  route  to 
Greenland  was  forgotten.  At  this  time, 
there  were  in  the  southern  district  twelve 
large  parishes,  and  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty  villages,  a  bishop’s  see,  and  two  con¬ 
vents. 

In  the  mean  time,  quarrels  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  natives  of  Greenland  ^Esqui¬ 
maux)  and  the  Scandinavians,  which  ap- 
i  parcntly  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
I  latter ;  for  when,  after  many  futile  at- 
1  tempts  to  discover  the  “  lost  land,”  os 
38 
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Greenland  was  then  called,  it  was  at  len^h 
rediscovered  in  1686,  by  Sir  Martin  Fro¬ 
bisher,  no  Scandinavians  were  met  with. 
Davis  visited  Greenland  in  1665  ;  and  in 
1721  Hans  Egede  was  sent  out  from  Den¬ 
mark  as  a  missionary,  and  a  trade  with 
the  Esquimaux  was  attempted  to  be  es¬ 
tablished.  After  many  trials  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  Egede  succeeded  in  introducing 
Christianity  amongst  them. 

A  trade  was  also  commenced,  which  has 
been  carried  on  as  royal  monopoly  ever 
since,  and  which  at  present  vields  no  in¬ 
considerable  revenue  to  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark.  Colonies  and  stations  have 
been  established,  at  short  distances  apart, 
from  Cape  Farewell  up  to  latitude  seven¬ 
ty-three  degrees  nortn,  where  the  trade 
in  oil  and  skins  is  b^kly  carried  on. 
The  whole  of  the  coast  and  fiords  have 
been  examined,  and  all  the  principal 
ruins  of  the  Scandinavians  been  found, 
but  no  living  trace  of  the  lost  race  has 
ever  been  met  with.  The  causes  which  I 
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led  to  their  complete  destruction  have 
never  yet  been  discovered ;  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that,  after  civil  broils  had  weakened 
them,  they  fell  victims  to  the  revenge  of 
the  natives,  whom  they  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  ill  treating. 

The  Greenlanders  have  some  oral  tra¬ 
ditions  connected  with  certain  localities 
where  the  Scandinavians  resided,  relating 
to  their  petty  wars  and  mutual  slaugh¬ 
ters  ;  as  well  as  others  of  a  curious  nature, 
elucidating  the  former  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Esquimaux.  These  have 
lately  been  collected  by  Dr.  Rink,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  South-Greenland  ;  and  we  propose 
giving  our  readers  a  translation  of  some 
of  tbera.  A  few  of  the  legends,  a.s  well 
as  some  scenes  of  modem  life  and  man¬ 
ners  in  Greenland,  have  been  illu.strated 
by  wood-cuts  executed  by  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  themselves,  under  Dr.  Rink’s  di¬ 
rection,  which  afford  considerable  proof 
of  their  intelligence. 


From  Chombort’o  Journtl. 
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Thuk  are  some  abuses  which  almost  1 
soar  to  the  dignity  of  institutions,  and 
some  spectacles  which,  to  our  fancy,  are 
BO  completely  part  and  parcel  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
yet  Older  England  in  which  they  were 
novel  or  unknown.  What  can  be  more 
ffimiliar,  yet  more  striking,  than  the  gip¬ 
sy-camp  upon  the  wayside  turf,  the  bright¬ 
eyed  brood  of  tatterdemalions  scrambling 
around  the  weather-stained  tents,  the 
wrinkled  sibyl  who  starts  up  to  tell  our 
fortunes  and  “annex”  our  silver?  Our 
artists,  though  their  eyes  have  been  more 
intent  upon  conventional  Italian  peasants 
and  unctuous  Spanish  muleteers  than  on 
the  picturesque  groups  nearer  home,  have 
a  real  affection  for  the  gipsy.  We  all 
know  with  what  charming  effect  a  patch 
of  bright  color,  a  scarlet  cloak,  a  yellow 
korcfaic^  sets  off  the  leafy  verdure  of  some 


green  English  lane ;  how  mystically  the 
red  bivouac-fire  flickers  through  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  evening ;  and  how  even  the  lean 
horse  tethered  to  the  bank  invites  the 
study  of  a  painter.  So  entirely  h.as  cus¬ 
tom  interwoven  the  gipsy-tent,  the  gipsy 
cart  or  caravan,  and  the  presence  of  these 
Oriental  loungers,  with  British  rural  life, 
that  they  appear  indi^nous  to  our  island ; 
and  yet  the  Zingari  is  no  more  native  to 
our  cold  climate  and  moody  skies  than 
the  cat  there  purring  by  our  fireside. 
Look  attentively  at  the  latter  as  site  rises 
to  cross  the  room,  and  in  the  lithe  power 
of  those  velvet-skinned  limbs,  the  soil 
foot-fiill,  the  peculiar  tigerish  carriage  of 
the  bead,  and  the  glance  of  the  restless 
eye,  yon  trace  not  only  a  balf-tamed  na¬ 
ture,  but  a  tropical  extraction.  So  with 
the  gipsy :  there  is  the  same  idle  activity, 
if  so  seeming  a  paradox  be  permitted,  the 
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iiame  careless  strength,  the  same  feline 
acuteness  and  suspicion,  and  the  same 
suggestion  of  Eastern  descent. 

Some  philosophers  tell  us  that  all  men 
had  originally  the  same  comple.xion,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  a  tradition  of  the  rabbis 
which  declares  Adam  and  Eve  to  have 
been  dlarA.  They,  moreover,  assure  us 
that  climate  and  mode  of  life  fully  ac¬ 
count  for  the  diversities  of  color  which  we 
find  among  the  nations  of  the  globe ; 
though  we  believe  there  is  a  powerful  dis¬ 
sent  rising  up  against  this  doctrine  The 
negro’s  jetty  hue,  they  say,  is  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  secretion  from  the  true 
skin  of  a  peculiar  deep-tinted  pigment, 
evoked  by  the  continual  action  of  a  blaz¬ 
ing  sun  and  moist  climate ;  the  copj>er 
tinge  of  the  American  Indian  is  assigned 
to  the  dry,  ozonized  air  of  the  New 
World,  its  summer  heats,  and  the  effects 
of  continual  exposure  to  weather.  The 
sages  in  question  omit  to  inform  us  how 
many  generations  under  an  African  sun 
ni.ay  be  warranted  to  bring  the  offspring 
of  British  parents  to  a  coal-black  hue,  or 
what  amount  of  naturaliz.ation  will  whiten 
the  Ethiop.  But  they  also  overlook  one 
or  two  isolated  facts  which  give  a  par¬ 
tial  support  to  their  darling  theories 
—  .as  that  Hindus  become  remarkably 
blenched  after  a  few  months  spent  at  the 
higiier  hill-stations  of  India,  such  as  Sim- 
lah,  Ootacitmund,  and  the  like;  that  ne¬ 
gro  babies  are  born  white ;  and  that  a 
couple  of  centuries  have  affected  a  great 
change  in  the  asiiect  of  the  North-Ameri- 
can  colonists.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gipsy,  our  own  domestic  Ishmaetile, 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  ten.'icity 
with  w’hioh  the  physic.al  characteristics  of 
a  race  can  endure  the  imist  entire  change 
of  temperature.  We  not  unfrequently 
meet  with  whole  families  as  swarthy  as 
Moors,  and  whom  their  progenitors  of 
four  hundred  years  .ago  could  not  have 
surpas.se<l  in  orientalism  of  asi>ect,  even 
after  all  the  effects  of  English  climate  and 
weather  for  a  score  of  generations.  To 
this  day  we  may  encounter  in  our  ram¬ 
bles  Ilayreddin  the  Maugrabin,  just  as 
Scott  depicted  him  when  trotting  by  the 
side  of  Quentin  Durward.  True,  the 
outer  husk  has  changed  a  little ;  turban 
and  haick  have  given  place  to  a  loose  suit 
from  the  slop-seller’s  booth  ;  Klepper,  the 
[mny,  has  lost  his  Arahi.an  breeding  ;  and 
the  shovel-stirrups  and  the  cimeter  have 
been  disposed  of  to  the  dealer  in  old  iron. 


But  the  man  is  the  same  ;  in  his  roguish, 
sparkling  eyes  you  may  read  a  spirit  more 
vivacious  than  that  of  Gil  Bias  or  Scapin, 
and  his  very  walk  partakes  of  the  limber 
indolence  of  the  panther.  Talk  to  him, 
and  if  you  have  tact  and  accomplishments 
enough  to  win  his  confidence,  he  will  per¬ 
haps  impart  to  you,  in  Hayreddin’s  own 
language,  stories  quaint  and  wild  enough 
for  Ilayreddin’s  own  lips.  And  Zillah,  or 
I  Zara,  though  her  Arabian  name  may  have 
I  been  corrupted  into  Sally,  is  not  unwor- 
I  thy  a  moment’s  notice,  as  she  comes  smil¬ 
ing  forward  to  read  the  lines  of  destiny 
on  your  honor’s  palm.  What  white  teeth 
the  jade  has  got !  All  Mr.  Uiinmei’s  pat¬ 
ent  tooth-{K)wder,  all  Mes.srs.  Price  and 
Gosnell’s  brushes,  could  never  blanch  our 
Anglo-Saxon  incisors  to  such  a  pearly  lus¬ 
tre  as  that.  The  eyes,,  too,  are  glorions 
i  eyes—  great,  flashing,  liquid  stars — .and 
;  none  of  your  hazels  and  browns,  (called 
black  by  courtesy,)  but  genuine  sloe-black, 

I  with  lashes  like  night  itself.  liaven  hair, 
straight  delicate  features,  a  well-shaped, 
i  active  figure — such  as  you  may  see  by 
<  hundreds  in  Hindustan,  when  the  women 
'  of  the  village  come  out  to  fill  their  pitch- 
!  ers  .at  the  tank — and  a  rich  complexion  of 
bloom  and  olive,  make  up  no  uncomely 
'  picture.  Pity  that  the  Zingara  damsels 
I  should  have  so  brief  a  tenure  of  their 
I  charms,  should  so  early  transmute  them- 
I  selves  into  a  gaunt  Meg  Merrilies,  like 
!  that  terrible  matron  who  is  flinging  sticks 
I  on  the  tire  as  she  tosses  back  her  snaky 
1  hair ;  and  then  into  wrinkled  crones,  yel- 
1  low,  grizzled,  and  weird,  like  her  wlio  is 
I  whining  at  your  elbow.  But  they  blos- 
I  sora  and  fade  in  true  Asiatic  style. 

I^et  us  trace  the  pedigree  of  this  strange 
people,  these  waifs  and  strays  of  the 
world,  premising  that  their  origin  has 
puzzled  many  a  wise  head,  until 
the  light  of  modern  research  fell  u}>ou 
it.  The  various  names  by  which  the 
w.anderer8  have  been  designated  through¬ 
out  Europe  denote  the  extreme  perplexi¬ 
ty  into  w'hicb  their  immigration  threw  the 
sons  of  J.aphet.  In  Eastern  Europe  they 
were  called  Zigeuner  ;  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  Bohemians  ;  in  Spain,  Maugralnses 
and  Zingalas;  in  Britain,  Egyptiau.s,  which 
latter  word  was  easily  corrupted  into 
Gypsies  or  Gipsies.  The  title  of  Bohe¬ 
mians  was  acquired  from  the  fact  that 
Bohemia  became  the  habitat  of  many  of 
their  hordes  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
that  it  was  from  tlie  Bohemian  heaths  that 
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tliey  emerged  to  astonish  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  Zingnro  means  a  wanderer,  and 
Maugrabee  is  simply  a  Moor  from  Africa, 
derived  from  moghreb,  or  the  West.  But 
the  voice  of  fame  has  principally  assigned 
to  the  Gipsy  tribes  an  Egyptian  origin, 
and  those  mainly  concenied  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  revel's  themselves,  caught  greed¬ 
ily  at  the  suggestion.  There  are  Gipsies 
ill  Egypt,  as  indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  Scandinavia,  there  are  Gipsies  every 
where  ;  and  many  of  the  earliest  arrivals 
report^  themselves,  perhaps  with  truth, 
to  have  come  from  the  shores  of  the 
Nile.  But  there  were  reasons  which  in¬ 
duced  these  nomads  to  adopt  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  native  Egyptians,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  Their  first  introduction  to 
the  civilized  world  was  in  the  year  of 
grace  1427,  when  two  troops  of  them, 
numbering  about  three  hundred  individu¬ 
als,  reached  Paris,  and  created  much  ex¬ 
citement  and  curiosity.  They  numbered 
more  women  than  men,  but  among  them 
were,  as  the  chronicle  sets  forth,  “  a 
prince,  two  dukes,  six  counts,  and  sever 
al  of  the  inferior  nobility.”  It  was  into 
such  burlesques  of  Europe.an  distinctions 
as  these  that  the  muscadim  of  the  period 
translated  the  Jemadars  and  Cotwalls  of 
an  Asiatic  tribe.  These  str.ange  immi¬ 
grants  amazed  all  men  by  their  dusky  com¬ 
plexions,  and  the  tawdry  and  dirty  finery 
of  their  attire.  They  were  dressed  in 
the  Asiatic  style,  chiefly  in  yellow  and 
red,  they  wore  turbans  and  crooked 
swords,  and  some  of  their  great  men  had 
showy  ornaments  of  silver,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  aspect  of  the  horde  was  squalid  and 
uncouth  to  the  last  degree.  They  had  a 
specious  story  to  tell,  giving  themselves 
out,  as  they  did,  for  native  Christians 
from  Egypt,  the  relics  of  a  nation  that 
liad  been  despoiled  and  massacred  by  the 
infidel  Turks.  They  further  hinted  that 
they  were  the  legatees  of  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  those  magicians  who  had 
contended  with  Moses  ;  that  the  “  white 
spells  ”  or  thaumaturgy  of  Egypt  had  been 
preserved  araon^  them  ;  and  th.at  they 
were  ready  to  foretell,  by  palmistry  and 
the  stars,  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Pa¬ 
risians.  Nothing  more  was  required  than 
this  spice  of  superstition  to  throw  a  tem¬ 
porary  halo  over  the  travelers.  Paris 
welcomed  them  heartily  as  martyrs  for 
the  faith,  as  persecuted  Catholics,  and  as 
fortune-tellers  who  had  inherited  all  the 
wisdom  of  Hieropolis.  The  King  fed 
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them.  The  clergy  rebaptized  them,  lest 
there  should  have  been  any  irregularity 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  chrism  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  Coptic  Church,  a  supposition 
rendered  the  more  jirobable  from  the 
fact  that  no  priests  accompanied  the  ex¬ 
odus.  The  ladies  and  gallants  of  Paris 
hastened  to  submit  their  hands  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  these  dark-skinned  sibyls,  and 
a  golden  harvest  was  reaped  from  the 
curious  and  the  credulous.  Ere  long, 
new  hordes  arrived,  but  already  the  poj)- 
ularity  of  the  new-comers  was  on  the 
wane.  The  French  began  to  discover 
that  the  morals  of  their  guests  were  not 
strict,  nor  their  notions  of  property  lig- 
id.  Pilferings,  frauds,  dances  of  a  char¬ 
acter  too  indecorous  even  for  the  France 
of  the  fifteenth  century  —  all  kinds  of  of¬ 
fenses  against  the  law — roused  the  anger 
of  the  authorities  and  people,  and  the 
Parisians  discovered  that  the  interesting 
confessors  they  had  been  canonizing  were 
but  very  sinful  heathens  masquerading  in 
borrowed  plumes.  By  edict  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Egyptians  were  driven  forth 
from  the  capital,  and  forbidden  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  under  pain  of  whipping.  Very 
soon  the  jieiialty  was  augmented  to  death 
itself.  The  provincial  parliaments  took 
up  the  ball  of  legislation,  and  soon  the 
“  vagabonds,”  Bohemians,  Egyptians,  and 
what  not,  were  put  beyond  the  jiale  of 
law,  hunted  like  wolves,  and  reduced  to  a 
still  worse  condition  than  the  Pariahs  of 
their  native  land.  But  in  spite  of  gibbet 
and  wheel,  in  spite  of  scourge  and  brand¬ 
ing-iron,  the  outcast  race  held  fast  to  the 
land  that  strove  to  eject  them.  Chased 
hither  and  thither,  slaughtered,  tortureil, 
evil-entreated,  the  wanderers  showed  all 
the  stubborn  endurance,  the  craft,  and 
the  hardihood  of  wild  beasts.  They  were 
not  always  hunted.  They  gained  a  |ire- 
carioiis  protection  here  and  there.  They 
kept  up  their  profession  as  wizards  and 
prophets,  they  sold  elixirs,  love-philters, 
amulets,  told  fortunes,  cast  horoscopes, 
mende<]  ornaments,  patched  kettles,  re¬ 
paired  broken  pottery,  just  as  they  do 
now.  By  these  small  arts,  combined  witli 
poaching  and  petty  theft,  they  kept  body 
and  soul  together,  and  camped  alternate¬ 
ly  in  the  wastes  or  among  the  villages. 

They  spread  wondei-fully  over  Europe. 
Before  a  century  after  their  fii-st  appear¬ 
ance,  they  were  plentiful  in  Germany, 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  Britain.  They 
were  also  found  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Syria, 
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and  Egypt  —  always  a  race  apart,  always 
migratory  and  camping  out  like  the  Be¬ 
douin,  and  always  keeping  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  nation  in  whose  land  they 
dwelt.  In  Mobammeden  countries  the  Gip¬ 
sy  called  himself  a  Moslem  ;  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  he  became  a  reputed  Christian  ;  but 
he  seldom  saw  the  inside  of  mos^jne  or 
minster,  and  lived,  by  all  acoounts,  in  the 
darkness  of  contented  unbelief.  It  was 
.Tames  IV.  of  Scotland  w’ho  issued  lettcrs- 
palent  conferring  legal  authority  over  his 
own  tribe  on  “our  trustie  and  well -be¬ 
loved  John  Faa,  Lord  and  Erie  of  Litel 
Kgypte.”  This  “  Lord  and  Erie  of  Litel 
Egyptc”  is  the  Johnnie  Faa  first  mention¬ 
ed  in  Scottish  ballad.  But  it  must  have 
been  a  grandson  or  great  nephew  of  this 
swarthy  nobleman  whose  elopement  with 
L:idy  Cassilis  furnished  the  theme  for  the 
Galwegian  bard,  to  whose  lyre  we  owe  the 
poem  whose  refrain  is  : 

“  They  were  fifteen  valiant  men, 

Black,  but  very  bonnie.” 

In  those  days,  according  to  the  rude 
but  not  unmusical  scraps  of  song  in  which 
they  have  been  embalmed,  wo  find  the 
Gipsy  preserving  much  of  the  Eastern 
character.  The  sweet  singing  of  their 
minstrels  is  mentioned,  and  to  this  day 
the  musicians  of  Hungary  are  all  Gipsies. 
The  gift  of  “ginger,”  then  esteemed  a 
wondrous  rarity  from  Ind,  and  the  oath 
of  the  chief,  “  by  the  staff  of  his  spe.ar,” 
are  especially  noteworthy  in  the  bal¬ 
lad.  But  Johnnie  Faa  did  not  long  keep 
the  good-will  of  royalty,  and  the  Egyptians 
were  put  to  the  horn  at  kirk  and  market 
as  broken  men,  thieves,  and  outlaws. 
They  were  never  extirpated,  but  they 
were  often  treated  with  a  cruel  and  ca¬ 
pricious  severity,  in  spite  of  which  they 
still  abound  on  the  borders,  the  village  of 
Yetholra  being  mainly  peopled  by  Gip¬ 
sies,  who  are  still  loyal  to  the  family  of 
Faa.  This  is  perhaps  a  solitary  instance 
in  which  the  Gipsies  have  abandoned 
their  open-.air  life  to  dwell  in  permanent 
almdes  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  village  is 
only  crowded  in  w'inter,  its  popidation 
roving  the  country  as  long  as  the  pleas¬ 
ant  summer  weather  tem[>ts  them.  Nor 
is  this  temptation  a  trifling  one.  Many 
of  ns  have  looked  with  a  sigh  of  half-ir¬ 
rational  longing  at  the  tents  on  the  moor, 
and  have  had  aspirations  for  the  freedom 
from  care,  the  incessant  change  of  scene, 
and  the  unfettered  liberty  o^  the  Zinga- 


ro.  Lured  by  such  a  spell,  not  only  have 
many  of  the  dissolute,  the  lazy,  or  the 
desperate,  joined  the  migratory  tribes, 
but  educated  men  have  abandoned  a  cul- 
ture<l  home  for  a  seat  beside  the  fire  and 
a  share  of  the  patchwork-tent.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
m.anner  of  their  first  entry  into  Eng- 
hand.  From  time  to  time,  they  were  con 
founded  with  strollers,  broken  soldiers, 
and  all  kinds  of  vagrants,  against  whom 
proclamations  were  fulminated,  but  they 
make  no  figure  in  history.  It  mav  bo 
that  the  sharp,  hard  laws  of  Henry  VlIL, 
and  the  merciless  rigor  with  which  the 
beggars  and  vagabonds  with  whom  t!ie 
land  swarmed  were  “  put  down,”  may 
have  thinned  the  Gipsies.  At  .any  rate, 
Shakspeare  has  failed  to  introduce  into 
any  forest  or  rural  scene  in  his  dramas 
such  apparently  tempting  materials  as  the 
Bohemians  presented  ;  and  Spanish  play¬ 
wrights  made  capital  out  of  the  pictures¬ 
que  wanderers,  long  before  English  liter¬ 
ature  deigns  to  catalogue  them  with  in¬ 
digenous  v.agabonds. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  much 
attention  was  paid  to  the  singular  phe- 
notnenon  which  such  a  parasitic  race 
presented  in  the  heart  of  wealthy  king¬ 
doms.  But  all  efforts  to  trace  the  Gij>- 
sy  to  the  cradle  of  his  nation  proved  fruit¬ 
less  ;  and  although  words  enough  of  their 
traditional  tongue  tvere  collected  to  form 
a  vocabulary,  the  key  was  not  yet  forged 
that  could  unlock  the  mystery.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  before  the 
conquests  of  Clive,  and  the  learned  labors 
of  Jones,  Wolf,  D’llerbelot,  and  others, 
had  popularized  the  stud^  of  the  Oriental 
dialects,  and  especially  ot  Sanscrit,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  Indo-German  tongues.  At  length  the 
campaign  of  Egypt  solved  the  enigma. 
The  Sepoys  of  Baird’s  army  at  once  re¬ 
cognized  the  Gipsies  of  that  country  as  the 
exact  types  of  certain  low-caste  hordes  in 
India — the  Jats,  the  Coles,  the  Pariahs, 
Bheels,  Gonds,  and  so  forth.  The  British 
grenadier,  on  his  part,  could  claim  the 
dusky  nomads  beside  the  Nile  as  identi¬ 
cal  in  aspect  and  habits  with  those  he  had 
seen  on  the  banks  of  Thames  or  Tyne, 
and  the  chain  of  evidence  became  perfect¬ 
ed.  A  Gipsy  vocabulary,  when  compared 
with  a  similar  compendium  of  Hindustani, 
shows  a  surprising  likeness ;  and  although 
the  words  derived  from  the  Persian  or 
Arabic  may  vary,  those  from  the  old 
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Hindi  are  nearly  the  same.  It  has  been  a  gipsy  potentate  and  the  lessee  of  a  well- 
plaiisibly  conjectured  that  some  irruption  known  dancing-booth,  the  Crown  ami 
of  the  Mohammedan  conqueroi-s  was  the  Anchor,  respecting  the  priority  of  hiring 
wave  w'hich  cast  these  fragments  of  the  '  a  certain  piece  of  ground.  What  the 
Hindu  social  system  on  the  shores  of  Eu-  j  wild  monarch  wanted  with  the  ground  in 
rope.  But  it  must  be  remerabei'ed  that, !  question,  I  can  not  say,  whether  to  de- 
with  the  language  of  the  Aryan  race,  the  |  vote  it  to  “  prick  the  garter,”  or  gilt  gin- 
Gipsies  by  no  means  brought  with  them  j  gerbrcad,  or  pink-eyed  Albinoes,  but  in 
the  Aryan  religions.  |  any  case  the  decision  of  law'  w.as  against 

No  trace  of  Buddhism  or  Brahmanism  ■  him.  But  such  numbers  of  the  king’s 
is  to  be  delected  in  them ;  they  have  no  liegemen  —  shaggy,  bronzed,  cudgel-car- 
scruples  about  conforming  to  any  religion  i  rying  fellow’s — came  flocking  to  the  place, 
nor  do  they  esteem  themselves  defiled  by  threatening  loudly  to  pull  down  the  danc- 
eating  any  animal  food,  reptiles  and  car- ;  ing  booth,  and  immolate  its  owner,  that  a 
rion  inclusive.  I  have  seen  them  among  riot  was  only  averted  by  the  |>re8ence  of  a 
the  Turks,  filling  the  office  of  suridjee  or  ,  troop  of  hussars,  who  patrolled  the  fair  for 
jKwtilion,  and  as  gayly  accoutered  in  turban  three  days  as  a  measure  of  precaution., 
and  Mameluke  costume  as  our  old  friend  Since  then  either  gipsy  royally  has  grown 
in  Quentin  Durusard^  but  they  had  no  ,  feeble,  or  the  arm  of  the  police  has  waxed 
solid  repute  for  belief  in  Islam,  despite  j  stronger,  for  no  conflict  has  ever  taken 
their  external  adherence  to  its  forms  In  !  place  w  ith  these  tributary  princes. 
England,  they  occasionally  have  a  christ- 1  It  is  not  easy  to  induce  a  gipsy  to  avow 
ening,  more  rarely  a  wedding,  (KJiformed  that  he  has  a  peculiar  language  or  religion, 
in  a  church;  and  they  are  very  fond  of  The  language,  that  Romany  tongue  which 
laying  their  chiefs  in  consecrated  earth,  Mr.  Borrow  *  has  made  such  use  of,  is  a 
with  all  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  In  sort  of  bastard  Hindustani,  mixed  with 
1810,  Ralph  Stanley,  a  gi|»«y  king,  was  all  sorts  of  outlandish  words,  and  it  forms 
buri^  at  Burntwood,  in  Stafibrdshire. 

Fotir  hundred  gipsies  collecteil  at  his  ob¬ 
sequies  ;  they  listened,  bareheaded  and 
reM|>ectful,  to  the  funeral-service,  and  af¬ 
terward  reluming  to  the  churchyard, 
performed  a  service  of  their  ow’n  over  the 
grave,  chanting  a  jargon  of  rhymes  which 
no  one  could  comprehend.  It  is  very  dif 
ficult  to  discover  the  actual  religious  be¬ 
lief  of  a  gipsy.  Probably,  “  none  at  all  ” 
would  be  a  true  verdict  in  the  case  of  the 
majority,  while  their  chief  persons,  al¬ 
though  less  ignorant,  h.ave  prcserverl  a 
wonderful  farrago  of  astrological  absurdi¬ 
ties,  and  seem  to  put  more  credence  in 
planetary  influence  than  in  aught  else.  It 
has  been  supirosed  that  their  creed  may 
be  a  relic  of  the  Sabsean  star-worship,  but 
they  more  resemble  rude  epicureans,  and 
are  very  little  concerned  with  any  other 
than  the  visible  world.  They  are  still  un¬ 
der  the  moral  sway,  at  least,  of  certain 
families,  of  which  some,  like  the  Faas,  are 
probably  descended  from  their  aboriginal 
leaders ;  and  others,  like  the  Stanleys  and 
Gordons,  may  perhaps  derive  their  patro¬ 
nymics  from  some  well-bom  scapegrace  in 
auld  langsyne.  There  are  many  so-called 
kings,  and  the  communication  between 
the  different  tribes  is  frequent  and  rapid. 

In  1836,  a  dispute  arosi'  at  that  extinct 
place  of  revelry,  Greenw  ich  Fair,  between 


a  convenient  jargon  tor  ttiose  wnose  lite  is 
not  strictly  legal.  In  its  most  corrupt 
form,  it  is  cailed  “  thieves’  Latin  ”  or 
“  patter.”  A  gipsy  is  always  averse  to 
betraying  his  knowledge  of  a  dialect  that 
labors  under  such  a  stigma,  and  unless 
you  can  acejuire  enough  of  it  to  accost 
him  in  the  right  w’ords  and  with  the  right 
accent,  you  will  receive  no  satisfactory  an- 
sw’er.  A  phrase  in  simple  Hindustani 
may  cause  the  Ishmaelite  to  prick  up  his 
ears,  but  it  will  be  beyond  his  compre- 
hen.sion.  If,  how’ever,  yon  can  bribe  one 
of  them  to  act  as  your  teacher,  you  may 
learn  enough  to  excite  their  wonder  and 
friendship  m  all  lands,  and,  ns  Prince  Hal 
boasted,  to  drink  with  every  tinker  in 
his  own  language.”  It  is  not  every  no¬ 
minal  gipsy  who  understands  Romany. 
Many  of  them  show  by  their  blue  eyes, 
light  hair,  and  light  complexions,  that 
they  are  not  of  Indian  stock,  but  Anglo- 
Saxons  run  wild.  The  true  breed  may  be 
known  by  their  jetty  hair  and  eyes,  their 

*  A  Spanish  nobleman  of  learninf;  and  wealth 
showed  ns,  in  his  own  bouse  in  Madrid,  the  manu¬ 
script  dictionarj  of  the  gipsy  language,  made  by 
himself,  and  which  Dr.  Borrow  borrowed  of  him  to 
make  his  dictionary  of  that  language,  and  called  it 
his  own. 

Dr.  Borrow's  parentage  is  by  a  soldier  of  the 
English  army  as  his  father  by  a  gipsy  woman  at 
Ids  mother. — ^Editor  or  rni  Eclkctio!! 
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fdiant  forms,  their  somewhat  delicate 
iinbs,  and  that  peculiar  complexion  which 
is  unlike  that  of  the  whole  world  beside. 
The  author  of  Lavengro  has  done  much 
to  mystify  inquirers.  He  has  tried  to 
make  us  believe  the  gipsy  an  Armenian,  a 
Chaldean,  and  perhaps  of  a  nationality  yet 
more  recondite  ;  but  the  identity  of  the 
race  with  several  Indian  tribes  is  as  clear 
as  day,  and  we  may  faithfully  believe  Old 
King  Cole  to  have  been  a  most  jovial 
monarch  of  the  “  Coles,”  or  low-ca.ste  na¬ 
tives  of  Dekkhau — -perhaps  their  leader 
in  the  emigration.  In  all  lands  they  beg, 
and  pilfer,  and  tell  fortunes,  and  promise 
rich  and  handsome  husbands  to  credulous 
maids,  and  tinker,  and  mend  china.  They 
have  some  traditional  skill,  too,  in  the  art 
of  the  goldsmith,  in  basket-weaving,  and 
smithci^ ;  they  are  jockeys,  fiddlers,  and 
pugilists.  Cheerfully  will  they  eat  braxy 
mutton,  or  partake  of  the  dead  horse  or 


cow,  if  the  hen-roost  be  too  well  guarded, 
the  keepers  too  alert.  As  poachers,  they 
are  unnvaled  ;  their  famous  gipsy  stew  in 
the  ^reat  kettle  over  the  fire  is  seldom 
lacking  in  game,  and  by  drugs  they  can 
stupify  the  nsh  in  a  pond  or  stream,  till 
they  float  helpless  on  the  water,  an  easy 
prize.  Child-stealing  and  pioisoning  of 
animals  are  charges  more  often  made 
against  them  than  substantiated.  It  is 
certain  that  they  are  light-fingered  and 
vindictive ;  but  they  are  grateful  for  a 
little  kindness,  are  usually  civil  and  oblig¬ 
ing,  and,  unless  molested,  never  rob  witli- 
in  miles  of  their  camp.  In  spite  of  utili¬ 
tarian  reformers,  I  for  one  should  be  sor¬ 
ry  if  the  gipsies  were  “  improved”  off  the 
earth,  and  if  no  future  traveler  in  Eng¬ 
land  could  hope  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Murillo*like  group  gathering  in  autumn 
around  thp  smoky  fire  in  the  woodland 
lane. 
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Tm  AamcA  or  Ecbopc  :  Comprising;  Descriptions  in  I 
Detail  of  the  Military  Systems  of  Enf^land,  France,  | 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia.  Adapting  i 
their  Adrantages  to  all  Arms  of  the  United  States  I 
Service :  and  Emlxxljing  the  Report  of  Observa¬ 
tions  in  Europe  during  the  Crimean  War,  as  Mili¬ 
tary  Commissioner  from  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1SS5-56.  By  Obohok  B.  McClellan, 
Major-General  U.  S.  Army.  Originally  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  by 
order  of  i'on^ress.  Illustrated  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  Engravings.  Pages  SOO.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  A  Co.  1801. 

W  E  ^ve  the  full  title  of  this  valuable  book,  to  in¬ 
dicate  Its  varied  and  comprehensive  contents.  Its 
real  value  to  the  public  service  in  this  crisis  in  our 
history,  can  not  well  be  estimated.  It  strikes  us  as 
a  marked  coincidence  that  such  a  man,  so  apparently 
well  fitted  for  his  mission,  should  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  his  Government  to  visit  the  war  encamp¬ 
ments  of  Europe  at  the  time  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  he  did,  to  acquire  such  valuable  information 
in  so  many  different  countries,  when  their  armies 
were  form^  in  battle  array,  and  on  the  field  of  ac¬ 
tion,  so  favorable  to  bis  object,  as  if  in  anticipation 
of  his  coming,  to  furnish  him  with  the  military  know¬ 
ledge  just  in  time  for  its  careful  arrangement  and 
publk^on  for  use  in  the  present  impending  struggle. 
Had  the  Government  anticipated  the  present  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  the  public  necessities  for  suen  a  book,  and 
the  retirement  of  General  Scott,  just  now  announced, 


and  the  importance  of  having  a  competent  successor 
well  qualilM  to  take  his  place  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  it  could  hardly  have  pursued  a  wiaer  course 
than  it  has,  as  shown  in  the  result  as  embodied  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  other  book  in  the 
English  language  so  complete,  and  which  embraces 
so  much  and  such  varied  military  knowledge  in  the 
departments  of  which  it  treata  The  Government  has 
done  well  in  ordering  the  preparation  of  such  a 
book.  It  will  do  better  still,  if  the  Secreta^  of  War 
will  promptly  issue  an  order  that  a  copy  of  it  shall 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  commissioned  officer 
in  the  army  under  its  control,  and  that  every  such 
officer  have  it  in  his  encampment,  and  snake  it  his 
daily  study,  so  far  as  his  active  duties  will  permit. 
Such  a  study  will  help  the  knowledge  of  some  offi¬ 
cers,  who,  if  report  true,  have  yet  to  learn  the 
alphabet  or  first  principles  ii  the  stem  science  of 
active  warfare.  We  can  not  avoid  adding  a  word 
concerning  this  remarkable  man,  whom  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  believe  Providence  baa  raised  up  and  desig¬ 
nated  to  assume  the  dread  responsibility  of  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  Union  on  the  resignation  of 
General  Scott  The  Post  says : 

George  B.  McClellan  was  bora  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  third  of  December,  1826,  his  father  being  an 
eminent  physician  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  or  in  1842,  he  entered  the  West-Point  Acade¬ 
my,  and  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  graduated 
second  in  his  class.  Un  the  let  of  July  of  that  year 
he  was  brevetted  second  lieutenant  of  Engineers. 
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By  an  act  of  Congreae,  passed  during  the  May  previ¬ 
ous,  a  company  of  sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers, 
was  added  to  the  Engineer  Corps,  arid  in  this  com¬ 
pany  McClellan  was  commission^. 

“  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Totten,  Chief-Engineer 
of  the  army  commanded  by  General  Soott  before 
Vera  Cruz,  speaks  of  Mc*Clelian’8  genius  and  energy 
in  that  company  in  the  highest  terms.  His  exertions 
in  drilling  the  recruits  who  came  into  his  company 
to  be  prepared  for  the  arduous  labors  of  the  Mexican 
war,  were  indefatigable.  W'ith  the  aid  of  but  two 
other  officers,  be  succeeded  so  perfectly  in  drilling 
the  seventy-one  raw  men  who  had  come  into  his 
hands  only  two  months  before,  that  on  the  24th  of 
September  they  soiled  from  West-Point,  reported  by 
General  Totten  ‘  as  in  a  state  of  admirable  discipline.’ 

“During  the  war  this  compemy  was  reduced  to 
forty-6ve  effective  men  and  two  officers — one  of 
whom  was  McClellan. 

“At  Contreras,  McClellan  was  selected,  with  an¬ 
other  engineer,  to  reoonnoiter  tiie  strong  breast¬ 
works  of  the  enemy.  They  bad  their  horses  shot  un¬ 
der  them,  and  barely  esca(^  capture  by  the  Mexican 
pickets.  W’heii  the  action  commenced  McClellan 
was  with  Magruder's  battery.  While  it  was  still 
doing  splendid  service,  its  commander,  Callender, 
was  wounded.  McClellan  immediately  took  com¬ 
mand  of  it,  and  managed  it  until  it  was  entirely  dis¬ 
abled,  with  such  success  as  to  sustain  ail  its  previous 
reputation.  In  the  next  battle,  Molino  del  Key,  his 
bdtavior  was  so  gallant  that  ^  was  elevated  to  a 
captaincy.  He  declined  to  receive  It,  and  continued 
lieutenant  on  the  day  of  Cbepultepec,  when  General 
Soott  mentions  him  as  ‘  winning  the  admiration  of  all 
about  him.’  He  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Alameda 
with  a  company  whiidi  he  commanded,  and  during 
the  day  of  the  assault  repulsed  a  body  of  Mexicans 
greatly  outnumbering  his  own  corps,  with  a  loss  of  I 
twenty  to  the  enemy. 

“  He  continued  in  active  service  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  company’s  organization  until  Gene¬ 
ral  Scott  occupied  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  returned 
from  the  war  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  company,  now  greatly  augmented,  of  i 
sappeiw,  miners,  and  pontoniera  Between  1848  and 
18fil  be  translated  from  the  French  a  manual  of 
bayonet  exercise,  which  has  become  the  text-book  of 
the  army. 

“  In  1861  be  superintended  the  construction  of 
Fort  Delaware.  In  1862  he  explored  the  Red  River, 
under  Captain  Marcy,  and  eurveyed  the  harbors  and 
rivers  of  Texas,  as  senior  engineer  on  the  staff  of 
General  Persifer  Smith. 

“  In  1863,  McClellan  was  employed  on  the  survey 
to  ascertain  the  best  route  fora  railroad  between  the 
Mississippi  and  and  the  Padfio — also  in  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  fotty-eeventb  and  forty-ninth  parallels  of 
north  latitude.  His  report  gained  the  commendation 
of  JeflT.  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War. 

“  For  three  years  more  McClellan  was  very  vari¬ 
ously  employed.  After  executing  a  secret  service 
commiwion  in  the  West-Indies,  and  receiving  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  l^ited  Sutes  cavalry,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  one  of  a  military  commission  of  three  officers 
to  proceed  to  the  Crimea  and  Northern  Russia,  for 
obMrvation  on  the  conflict  then  existing,  and  his  re¬ 
port  on  ‘  The  Organization  of  European  Armies,  and 
the  Operations  of  the  War,’  is  thought  by  army  offi¬ 
cers  a  most  valuable  work.” 

His  recent  history  is  too  fieth  in  the  public  mind 
to  need  mention.  Sudi  is  the  man  and  such  bis 
antecedents,  experience,  and  acquirements,  which  the 


Government  of  the  Union  has  just  now  invested  with 
the  high  and  solemn  responsibility  of  military  chief¬ 
tain  in  command  of  its  armies. 

Cecil  Dixeme.  By  Tueodobe  AViktbrop.  Pages 
86(1.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1861. 

This  volume  comes  before  the  public,  in  the  rea^ 
and  tasteful  dress,  so  attractive  to  the  reader,  which 
characterizes  all  the  publications  of  this  bouse.  The 
contents  comprise  a  biographical  sketch  of  its  talent¬ 
ed  author,  and  then  the  book  itself  in  thirty  chap¬ 
ters. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  admirable  sketch  of  the  author, 
says:  “Theodore  Wlnthrop’s  life,  like  a  fire  long 
smoldering,  suddenly  blazi^  up  in  a  clear,  bright 
flame  and  vanished.  He  was  bom  in  New-Haven, 
Sept.  22d,  1828,  and  entered  Yale  College  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  On  the  maternal  side  Winthrop 
counted  six  Presidents  of  Colleges.  He  graduated 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  then,  on  account 
of  shattered  health,  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe. 
His  life  and  career  in  different  parts  of  the  world  was 
exciting  and  eventful.  The  AtUuUie  Monthly  fur 
June,  1861,  contained  a  graphic  description  from  his 
pen  of  the  march  of  tlie  Seventh  Regiment,  of  New- 
York,  to  Washington.  On  the  19th  of  -4|>ril,  1861, 
he  left  the  armory  door  of  the  Seventh,  with  his  hand 
upon  a  howitzer;  on  the  21st  of  Juno  his  body  lay 
upon  the  same  howitzer,  at  the  same  door,  wrapped 
in  the  flag  for  which  he  gladly  died,  as  the  symbol 
of  human  freedom.”  The  volume  before  us  is  the 
product  of  bis  gifted  pen,  redolent  of  the  flashes  of 
genius. 

The  Works  or  Feancis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Yerulam, 
etc.  etc. 

Messrs.  Brown  A  Taggard,  of  Boston,  have  sent 
us  another  volume  in  the  valuable  sorit-s  of  Lord 
Bacon's  works,  which  have  occupied  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  of  late  in  the  foreign  Quarterlies,  and  upon 
which  Lord  MacauLiy  expended  so  much  power  of 
his  gifted  pen. 

A  simple  announcement  of  the  new  volume  in  the 
series  is  enough,  as  all  scholars  arc  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  writings  of  this  renowned  man. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  or.  Maid,  Wife, 
and  Widow.  A  Matter-of-Fact  Romance.  By 
Charles  Keade,  Author  of  “Never  too  Late  to 
Mend,”  etc.  etc.  New-York  :  Rudd  A  Carleton, 
ISO  Grand  street. 

This  is  a  pleasant  historical  novel.  There  is  a 
power,  a  clear,  vivid  life  of  description,  and  a  real 
|)atbo8  in  the  last  scenes  of  the  book,  an  insight  into 
the  ways  of  a  distant  generation,  an  analysis  and 
portraiture  of  character,  which  make  this  story  not 
unworthy  to  take  a  place  beside  the  historical  ro¬ 
mances  of  Scott.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  a  work  by  Mr.  Reade,  which  extends  to  four 
volumes,  is  full  of  those  affectations  and  qiiaintncasea 
in  which  he  delights.  Yet  the  general  impression  it 
leaves  is  that  of  a  very  unusual  degree  of  originality, 
pathos  and  force.  It  is  full  of  learning,  of  pictorial 
truthfulness,  of  shrewd  reflection,  and  of  happy 
touches. 

Eugenie  Granpet  ;  or,  ’The  Miser’s  Daughter.  From 
the  French  of  Honors  Dk  Balzac.  Translated  by 
0.  W.  WioHT  and  F.  B.  GooDaum.  Pages  809. 
New-York:  Rudd  A  Carleton,  130  Grand  street 
Of  this  book  the  translators  say :  “  ’The  concep. 
tion  of  the  character  of  Eugenie  Grandet  is  one  of 
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the  purest  and  tendcrcst  things  in  the  whole  range 
of  fiction,  and  the  execution  of  it  is  worthy  of  the 
idea.” 

Thr  Erie  Railroap — This  colossal  enterprise, 
which  was  so  iong  in  achievement,  and  for  so  many 
rears  occupied  the  public  mind,  and  cost  so  much 
money,  is  still  on  object  of  vast  interest  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  We  can  hardly  fail  to  gratify  those 
of  our  readers  not  otherwise  informed,  by  saying 
that  under  the  skillful  management  of  Nathaniel 
Blarsh,  Esq.,  and  his  associates,  the  complete  resus¬ 
citation  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
most  striking  instance  of  financial  skill  in  the  rail¬ 
way  history  of  this  country.  Its  bonded  securities, 
which  ran(^  three  years  ago  at  30  and  40  per  cent 
discount,  are  gradually  approaching  par.  The  first 
mortgages  command  104,  the  seconds  99^  a  100, 
the  thiixls  85,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  mortgages  are 
about  to  become  again  a  source  of  income  to  the 
holders,  after  a  default  of  nearly  three  ycara  We 
hear  estimates  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  fur  Octo- 
l>er  as  high  as  |l7o0,000  to  $750,000,  which  would 
be  an  excess  of  more  than  $100,000  on  tlie  same 
month  last  year.  The  following  summary  is  from 
a  circular  sent  out  to  Europe  by  the  Canada : 

“  This  Company  is  making  steady  progress  in  plac- 
'ng  its  affairs  upon  firm  ground.  No  arrears  of  in¬ 
terest  remain  yipon  the  first,  second,  or  third  mort¬ 
gage.  'llie  interest  on  the  fourth  is  advertised  to 
1)C  paid  on  the  first  proximo.  That  on  the  fifth  will 
umloubtedly  lie  paid  on  the  first  of  Dc'cember,  when 
it  fulls  due.  Tlie  affairs  of  the  old  Company  arc  to 
lie  wound  up  during  the  year,  and  the  new  Company 
commence  its  actual  existence  with  the  beginning  of 
tlie  new  one,  without  any  liabilities  but  its  funded 
debt,  which  will  stand  as  follows : 


]<t  morlKage, . $a.n(HI,00n  |  4th  mortgage,  . $4,900,000 

8.1  mnrtaaKv . 4,i'00,nil0  I  Cth  mortgage, . 1,798,500 

8d  mortgage,  . 8  0o0,000  |  - 

ToUl . $19,898,500 


‘‘Tlie  accruing  interest  on  this  sum  will  be  $1,- 
878,485.  The  net  earnings  for  1860  exceeded  this 
sum  liy  $448,921 — the  gross  earnings  being  $5,180,- 
810 — net  $1,8*27,406.  The  ratio  of  net  to  gross 
earnings  was  35.4  per  cent.  W'e  have  the  gross 
earnings  for  the  present  year,  but  not  the  net — the 
accounts  of  tlie  Company  not  being  yet  made  up. 
The  former,  by  months,  have  been  as  follows ; 

1880-81.  18.''9-80. 

Ocioher . $6h7,848  October . $47.t,774 

November,. .  581.448  November, .  499,486 

I>ecember, . 418,788  December, . .  .  409,181 

January, .  407.949  January . 8S8S90 

February, .  891,100  February, .  808,879 

Marcli, .  4*4,887  March .  488.47U 

April, .  544..MI  April, . 4«8,SI6 

May .  6(i7  4b0  May .  419,991 

June .  489,7.87  June . 401  ,.580 

July, .  877,907  July .  871,588 

August . 418  674  Auguat, .  477.0S8 

Hepteuiber, .  5192179  September,, .  59S341 

ToUl . $5,618,808  Total, . $5,180,818 

locreaae,  , . .  488,890 

”  Assuming  a  similar  ratio  for  expenses  for  1861 
as  for  1860,  the  net  for  the  former  year  will  be  $1,- 
986,862.  Deducting  from  this  sum  the  accruing  in¬ 
terest,  tliere  would  be  left  $608,877  for  tlie  preferred 
shares.  These  can  not  exceed  $8,0o0,0i.0,  and  call 
for  $560,000  annually.  Tliis  stitement  is  correct  in 
all  but  tlie  estimates  for  expenses  for  1861,  which 
un  assumed  to  liave  been  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
1860.  This  estimate  can  not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 


It  shows  that  the  net  earnings  for  the  year  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  $44,377  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  tlie 
Company,  and  a  sum  equal  to  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock.  The  Company 
will  enter  the  new  year  with  greatly  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  business,  and  with  the  prospect  of  much 
larger  earnings  for  1862  than  for  1861. 

“  One  cause  of  the  previous  embarrassments  of  the 
Company  was  the  construction  of  the  Long  Dock, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  owned  by  it.  This  is 
a  very  valuable  property,  as  is  shown  by  tbe  fact  that 
104  is  offered  for  the  stock  of  this  Company  held  by 
individuals;  the  par  value  being  100.  This  pro¬ 
perty  has  an  extensive  front  on  the  North  River,  and 
a  large  area  of  land  in  Jersey  City,  opposite  New- 
York.  Tlie  site  occupied,  then,  is  the  best  possible 
for  the  traflSc  of  the  Company,  having  great  depth 
of  water,  and  never  obstructed  by  ice.” 

Tna  Power  or  a  Crarmino  Manner. — We  rise  in 
our  own  opinion  in  such  a  presence ;  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  appreciated,  our  powers  arc  quickened,  we  are 
at  ease,  and  show  ourselvea  at  our  best.  Wbat  is 
it  tlmt  makes  some  women  so  charming  —  some 
men  so  pleasant?  What  quality  that  diffWs  an  in¬ 
fluence  ns  of  roee-leaves  about  them  ?  that  manifests 
itself  in  hands  that  receive  ns  with  graceful  warmth, 
in  eyes  that  beam  with  kindly  pleasure,  in  smiles  so 
genuine,  so  tender ;  in  the  general  radiance  of 
reception.  Burely  it  is  a  natnral  sweetness,  an  in¬ 
herent  tenderness  of  sympathy — acting  upon  a  de¬ 
sire  to  please.  There  are  some  persons  on  whom 
society  acts  almost  chemically,  compelling  them  to 
be  charming.  It  is  part  of  tliemselves  to  meet  ad¬ 
vances,  to  labor  in  their  gracefnl  way,  to  create  a 
favorable  impression,  and  to  give  pleasure. 

Woman’s  Osavr. — I  can  pass  by  tbe  tomb  of  a 
man  with  somewhat  of  calm  indifference,  but  when 
I  survey  the  grave  of  a  female  a  sigh  involuntarily 
escapes  me.  With  the  holy  name  of  woman  I  asso¬ 
ciate  every  soft,  tender,  and  delicate  afliection.  I 
think  of  her  as  the  young  and  bashful  virgin,  with 
eyes  sparkling,  and  clieeka  ci  imsoned  with  each  im¬ 
passioned  feeling  of  tlie  heart ;  as  the  chaste  and 
virtuous  matron,  trie<i  with  tlie  follies  of  the  world, 
and  preparing  for  tlie  grave  to  which  alie  must  aoon 
descend.  There  is  something  in  contemplating  tbe 
character  of  a  won  an  that  raises  the  soul  far  above 
the  level  of  society.  Hlie  ia  formed  to  adoni  and 
humanize  mankind,  to  soothe  his  cares  and  strew  bis 
path  with  flowers.  In  the  hour  of  distress  she  is  the 
rock  on  wliich  be  leans  for  support,  and  when  fate 
calls  him  from  existence  her  tears  bedew  his  grave. 
Can  you  look  uikid  her  tomb  witliont  emotion  7 
Man  has  always  justice  done  to  his  memory ;  woman 
never.  The  pages  of  history  lie  open  to  one ;  but  the 
meek  and  unobtrusive  excellences  of  the  other  sleep 
with  her  unnoticed  in  the  grave.  In  her  may  have 
shone  tbe  genius  of  a  poet  with  tbe  virtues  of  a  saint. 
She,  too,  may  liavo  passed  along  tbe  sterile  path  of 
existence,  and  felt  fur  others  as  I  now  feel  for  her. 

STiaaiNG  TTix  Fire. — A  modem  philosopher  says; 
‘‘  To  stir  the  fire  perfectly,  requires  the  touch  of  a 
sculptor,  tbe  eye  of  an  architect,  and  the  wiist  of  a 
dentist.’’ 

CiiEKRrrLNESS. — One  is  much  less  senable  of  cold 
on  a  bright  day  than  on  a  cloudy  one ;  thus  tbe  sun¬ 
shine  of  cheerfulness  and  hope  will  lighten  every 
trouble. 
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THE  PASSING  CLOUD. 

0  CLoro,  so  beautiful  and  fleet, 

Paasins  where  fierce  suns  bum  and  beat. 

O’er  hl^ts  untrod  by  human  feet  I 

Chameleon  cloud,  of  iris  hue. 

As  changeful  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

How  many  shapes  in  moments  few. 

A  car,  a  globe,  a  golden  gloom. 

How  many  forms  thou  dost  assume  1 
A  mountain,  pyramid,  or  tomb. 

So  many  shapes  beneath  the  sun. 

So  many  dyes  that  fusing  run. 

And  beauty  still  in  erery  one. 

Tinged  with  the  hue  the  rainbows  cast 
On  snow-peaks,  where  their  image  fast 
Fades  down  before  the  scowling  blast 

Such  golden  light  the  young  moon  threw 
Upon  the  still  drops  of  the  dew. 

What  time  the  night-wind  fresher  blew. 

Such  lustre  water-lilies  throw 
Upon  the  brook  that  lies  below. 

Lipping  their  blossoms  with  its  flow. 

Twould  make  a  brain-sick  painter  pine 
To  wiu  a  hue  to  match  with  thine. 

To  make  his  martyr's  mantle  shine. 

In  such  a  cloud  the  angels  seek 
The  hermit  on  the  granite  peak, 

^  8o  pale,  so  humble,  and  so  meek. 

Such  dond  when  Jesus,  long  ere  day. 

Had  sought  the  mountain-top  to  pray, 

A  halo  round  him  seemed  to  play. 

ErrKCT  or  Ai.iE!(  Ncbsino. — Amidst  the  mysteritw 
of  the  human  constitution,  it  is  a  new  idea,  but  not 
without  some  plausibility,  that  an  infant  nursed  by 
a  woman  not  his  mother  wQl  contract  some  share  of 
uny  marked  characteristic  belonging  to  her.  He  will  I 
be  the  child,  not  of  his  parents  only,  but  of  them 
and  of  the  third  person  from  whom  he  has  derived 
his  first  nourishment.  The  brave  are  produced 
by  the  brave,  tlie  good  by  the  good :  so  declares 
tlte  old  adage.  But  sometimes  a  worthy  couple,  liv¬ 
ing  in  comfortable  circumstances,  striving  to  set  a 
g(^  example  before  their  children,  and  spending 
much  on  the  education  of  the  young  people,  find 
that  some  one  of  their  sons  is  utterly  uncontrollable 
and  worthless,  runs  away  from  all  schools,  enlists, 
goes  a-tinkering,  becomes,  in  short,  the  hlaek-ttkeep 
of  the  familjt.  Some  observation  of  cases  leads 
the  writer  of  Uiese  lines  to  suggest  a  possible  explan¬ 
ation  in  the  character  of  a  hired  nurse.  It  seems, 
on  physiological  grounds,  not  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  new  being  is  not  exactly  completed  at 
birth,  like  some  of  the  lower  animals,  but  is  only  so 
after  a  due  period  of  lactation. 

After  this  note  was  set  down,  the  writer  lighted 
upon  a  passage  in  a  book  of  which  but  a  limit^  im¬ 
pression  was  taken,*  expressing  similar  views,  which 
had  been  entertained  ^  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Steu- 
art  of  Coltneas,  Lord  IVovost  of  Edinburgh  in  1B50. 
Lady  Steuart  steadily  declined  the  oflhr  of  her  hus¬ 
band  to  have  her  children  sent  out  to  hireling  nur¬ 
ses,  saying;  “She  should  never  think  her  child 


wholly  her  own  when  another  discharged  the  most 
part  of  a  mother's  duty,  and  by  wrong  nourishment 
to  her  tender  babe,  might  induce  wrong  habits  or 
noxious  diseases."  She  added :  “  I  have  often  seen 
children  take  more  a  strain  of  their  nurse  than  from 
either  parent.’* 

A  Rotal  CoranHir. — The  late  Empress  of  Russia, 
when  a  girl,  received  a  very  small  and  antique  ring 
from  her  governess  as  a  present.  About  a  year  after 
the  occurrence,  the  Court  received  a  visit  from  the 
Grand-Duke  Nicholas,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  who,  at  that  time,  was  not  the  heir 
expectant  to  tlie  Crown.  The  Grand-Duke  saw  the 
Princess,  and  with  the  quick  resolve  native  to  his 
disposition,  immediately  detenuined  to  ask  her  in 
marriage.  One  day,  ns  he  was  seated  by  her  side  at 
the  royal  dinner-table,  he  spoke  to  her  of  his  forth¬ 
coming  departure,  adding,  that  it  depended  upon 
her  whether  or  not  his  stay  in  Berlin  should  be  pro¬ 
longed. 

“  What  shall  I  do,  then,  to  influence  your  inten¬ 
tions  V  was  the  reply  of  the  smiling  Princees. 

“  Y ou  must  not  refuse  to  receive  ray  addres-scs,” 
immediately  returned  the  out-spoken  Nicholas. 

“  You  ask  much.'* 

“  I  ask  even  more.  You  ought  to  give  me  some 
encouragement  in  my  endeavors  to  please  you.” 

“That  is  still  more  difficult.  Besides,  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  not  well  chosen  to  ask  for  a  favor." 

“I  beg  your  Royal  Iligliness  to  give  me  a  sign 
that  I  am  not  totally  indifferent  to  you.  Y’ou  have 
a  little  ring  on  your  finger,  the  possession  of  which 
would  render  me  happy.  I  besc^'h  you  to  give  me 
the  ring.” 

“What!  give  a  ring  at  the  dinner-table,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  these  people  f’ 

“  Let  me  see — press  it  into  this  piece  of  bread  and 
give  it  to  me." 

And  press  the  ring  Into  this  piece  of  bread  she 
did,  and  gave  it  to  the  future  Emperor.  Nicholas 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  leave  the  hall,  and  ex¬ 
huming  the  treasure  from  its  wheaten  tomb,  discov- 
I  ered  an  inscription  on  the  inner  side  in  French,  and 
running  to  the  following  effect :  L' Imptrafricf  de 
la  Rntif."  He  is  said  to  have  worn  the  kcep.-uike 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  attached  to  a  chain  round 
his  neck,  the  ring  being,  of  course,  too  small  for  any 
of  his  colossal  fingers.  The  future  Empress,  it 
seems,  had  lieen  unconsciously  wearing  for  some 
time  the  emblem  of  her  future  greatness. 

The  English  journals  are  very  complimentary  to  a 
young  American  artist,  Mr.  Kiintxe,  now  residing 
in  London,  who  has  just  finished  a  fine  statue  oi 
America. 

A  Lady’s  Simile. — A  good  man  is  like  a  strong 
silken  umbiella — trustworthy,  and  a  shelter  when 
the  storms  of  life  pour  down  upon  us.  A  mere 
walking-stick  when  the  sun  shines— a  friend  in  mis¬ 
fortune. 

Jot  is  hightened  by  exultant  strains  of  music,  but 
grief  is  eased  only  by  low  ones.  “  A  sweet,  sad 
measure  "  is  the  ImIiu  of  a  wounded  spirit.  Music 
lightens  toil.  The  sailor  pulls  more  cheerily  for 
his  song. 

Dom't  hesitate  to  show  a  lounger  that  you  are 
tired  of  him,  as  you  are  indebted  for  biis  visit  solely 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  tired  of  himself. 


•  (Mtnatt  CWfscKes*,  printed  for  MaKhuidaab,  1B4«. 
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Will  ocx  Ststxii  Lim? — One  of  the  moet  inter-  that  the  motiona  of  the  planets  will  ever  be  affected 
eating  queations  which  hare  arisen  from  the  inresti-  !  bj  the  ethe^,  especialljr  as  it  is  possible  that,  eren 
gations  of  modem  science  in  the  general  laws  of  na-  {  if  the  ether  exists,  it  may  not  affect  their  motions, 
ture,  is  that  of  the  stability  of  our  unirerse  as  at  |  Yet  another  cause,  idowly  producing  an  enUrc 
present  constituted.  Is  this  system  fitted  to  run  on  change  in  our  earth,  is  found  m  the  mutual  action 
forever,  in  accordance  with  its  present  iaws,  or  will  !  of  the  moon  and  the  tide-ware.  As  the  latter  glides 
these  laws,  in  the  end,  lead  to  its  subrenion  f  The  |  over  the  oceans,  and  nisbes  into  the  numerous  in- 
ooncluaion  was  reached  by  Laplace,  and  has  been  dentations  of  the  coast,  the  motions  which  it  pro- 
confirmed  by  subsequent  inrestigaU^  that,  so  far  i  duces  in  the  waters  necessarily  involve  an  expendi- 
as  the  force  of  gravitation  alone  is  concerned,  the  |  ture  of  power,  or  vm  vtra,  in  overcoming  the  effects 
system  is  stable.  Every  change  which  the  attraction  j  of  friction.  This  m  rtva  thus  expended  must  be 
of  one  planet  produces  in  the  orbit  of  another  will  i  drawn  from  the  set  of  machinery  which  produces 
finally  induce  its  own  compensation,  and  bring  the  the  motions,  that  is,  from  the  motion  of  revolution 
system  back  to  its  original  state.  But  the  discover-  of  the  moon  and  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the 
ies  of  the  present  century  respecting  the  correlation  ;  earth.  It  can  not  be  returned  to  this  machinery, 
of  the  different  forces  of  nature,  the  conservation  of  i  because  all  that  is  not  spent  in  triturating  the  sand 
force  in  general,  the  nature  of  the  solar  light  and  |  or  other  material  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is 
beat,  and  the  motions  of  the  comets,  seem  to  indi-  '  turned  into  heat  and  radiated  off  into  space.  Its  loss 


cate  that  gravitation  is  by  no  means  the  only  force 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  in¬ 
fluenced,  and  that  causes  which  slowly  but  surely 
undermiite  the  system,  are  in  operation ;  that  the 
latter  is  not,  therefore,  a  self-winding  clock,  which 
may  run  forever,  but  that  it  must  ultimately  lose  all 
motion,  unless  some  power,  capable  of  controlling 
the  laws  of  material  nature,  shikll  interfere  to  pre¬ 
serve  it.  We  shall  give  some  examples  of  these  de¬ 
structive  forces. 

De»trueHr4  ApenU — Doe»  the  Sun  lo»t  Heat  /—In 
the  first  place,  tbe  sun  is  radiating  beat  into  space  in 
quantities  incomparably  greater  than  it  receives. 
If  it  were  not  so,  we  should  receive  on  tbe  average 
as  much  beat  from  every  other  quarter  of  the  heav¬ 
ens  as  from  the  sun,  and  no  vicissitudes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  could  ever  occur  on  the  earth.'  From  what  we 
know  of  tbe  nature  of  heat,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
supply  contained  in  tbe  sun  should  be  absolutely  in¬ 
finite.  The  sun  must,  therefore,  as  centuries  ad¬ 
vance,  grow  cooler  and  cooler,  until  its  heat  is  en¬ 
tirely  lo^  This  will  be  followed  by  the  cooling  of 
the  earth,  and  thus  all  life  on  our  planet  must  cease, 
or  the  conditions  of  its  existence  must  be  completely 
changed.  It  may  be  asked.  Is  it  certain  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  not  rt'tumed  to  it  in  some  other 
form?  It  u,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  any  abso¬ 
lute  and  direct  proof  that  the  sun  does  not  receive 
heat,  or  its  e<)uivalent,  from  some  unknown  source : 
but  it  is  certain  that  we  can  trace  the  o{>eration  of 
no  natural  law  which  would  tend  to  return  heat  to 
the  sun,  and  that  the  existence  of  any  such  operation 
seems  improbable.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
sun  may  be  supplied  with  fuel  by  comets  or  other 
bodies  falling  into  it. 

Other  Deetruetive  Cautee. — Another  elemept  of 
destruction,  the  writer  thinks,  probably  exists  in  tbe 
form  of  a  very  rare  resisting  medium  in  space,  whose 
existence,  however,  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated 
with  certainty.  Yet  there  is  evidence  in  its  favor. 

The  observations  of  Encke’s  comet  made  during 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  show  that  its  motion  is 
continiudly  undergoing  acceleration  from  some  cause, 
and  that,  if  this  continues,  it  wiil  in  a  few  centuries 
fall  into  the  sun.  This  comet,  being  a  small  nebul¬ 
ous  mass,  of  excessive  tenuity,  is  precisely  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  would  be  most  affected  by  a  resisting  me¬ 
dium,  and  Encke  attributes  its  acceleration  to  this 
cause.  His  view  is  controverted  by  other  astrono 
mers,  some  of  whom  attribute  the  anomalies  of  the 
comet  to  the  repellent  action  of  the  sun  in  driving 
off  the  comet’s  tail — a  subject  to  which  we  shall 
pri-sently  revert.  In  view  of  these  controverted 
points,  it  will  be  hardly  fair  to  consider  it  certain 


will  manifest  itself  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which 
a  resisting  medium  would  take  effect ;  that  is,  the 
motion  of  revolution  of  the  moon  will  be  accelerated 
and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  retarded,  till  the  day 
and  the  lunar  month  become  equal. 

The  World  is  gradually  going  to  Dtetruetian.— 
Viewing  the  system  of  the  world,  then,  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  it  by  science 
and  by  philosophy,  selecting  tbe  most  probable 
causes  for  those  phenomena  of  nature  which  we  can 
not  deduce  from  the  known  general  laws  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  and,  tracing  these  and  all  known  causes  to 
their  most  remote  and  latent  effects— making  at 
every  step  all  due  allowance  for  our  ignorance,  and 
giving  proper  weight  to  every  sound  philosophical 
principle  which  bears  on  either  side — there  seems  to 
be  a  decided  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  that  this  system  is  not  entirely  self- 
sustaining  and  self-compensating,  but  is  subject  to  ac¬ 
tions  which  must  lead  to  its  ultimate  subversion. — 
North- American  Rrviere. 

The  Passaoe  TnaoroH  the  Alps. — The  work  of 
tunneling  Mount  Cenis  is  being  rapidly  executed, 
and  its  completion  is  now  promised  in  ISfiA.  A  few 
days  since,  tbe  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
accompanied  by  a  French  engineer,  and  several 
members  of  the  Chamber,  chiefly  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  men,  went  to  Bardoncche  to  inspect  the  works, 
and  has  since  declared  that  he  feels  no  doubt  of 
their  completion  by  the  time  named.  About  1250 
metres  are  already  completed,  and  they  proceed  at  a 
rate  of  three  metres  a  day,  which  they  expect  shortly 
to  bring  to  a  much  higher  average,  as  the  men  get 
more  used  to  working  the  machinery.  M.  Someiller 
is  joined  with  8ignor  Grattoni  in  the  undertaking, 
and  also,  it  is  said,  in  the  invention  of  tbe  engine 
used  for  boring.  The  completion  of  this  work  would 
bring  Turin  within  twenty  hours  of  -Paris  and  thirty 
of  London,  and  would  give  a  continuous  line  of  rail¬ 
way  to  Genoa,  Milan,  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Como, 
to  Bologna,  Mantua,  Venice,  and  Trieste,  from  which 
station,  the  lover  of  locomotion  may  return  vta  Vi¬ 
enna  to  Paris,  and  all  in  a  few  hours. 

Ladies’  Maxims. — In  society  all  kinds  of  evil  pas¬ 
sions  lie  under  smiles,  as  reptiles  lie  in  the  shade, 
under  flowers.  We  are  never  so  pretty  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  ourselves  to  be ;  and  never  so  ugly  as  we  ap¬ 
pear  to  our  dear  friend  who  is  older  than  ourseff. 
It  is  a  wonum’s  business  to  watch  chances.  Tbe 
ugliest  woman  would  have  been  beautiful  in  the  eyes 
(A  Robineon  Cr%t»oe. 
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W  INNY  LORN. 

Au.  the  long  night  I  watched  by  her  side — 

I  watched  by  her  side  till  the  break  of  room ; 
Then  with  a  fond  sroile  she  looked  up  and  died^ — 
And  now  she’s  in  hearen,  my  sweet  Winny  Lorn  ! 
Ah  I  she  had  been  ever  a  tme  wife  to  me — 

A  true  wife  to  me  in  the  years  tliat  were  flown  ; 
When  little  we  thought  the  dark  future  would  see 
My  darling  in  heaven,  and  me  here  alone ! 

All  the  night  long  I  watched  by  her  ride — 

I  watched  by  her  side  till  the  break  of  mom ; 
Then  with  a  fond  smile  she  looked  up  and  died — 
And  now  she’s  in  heaven,  my  sweet  Winny  Lorn  I 

Oh !  the  time  flown  by  was  a  beautiful  dream — 

A  beautiful  dream  too  sweet  e’er  to  last ; 

For  down,  ever  down  life's  murmuring  stream 
The  bright  flowers  of  pleasure  we  thoughtlessly  cast 
Our  children  grew  up  in  the  beauty  and  grace — 

In  the  beauty  and  grace  of  their  mother’s  form  ; 
When,  lo!  in  one  day,  the  sunshine  gave  place 
To  a  riiadow  more  dread  than  the  dark  thunder¬ 
storm. 

All  the  night  long  I  watched  by  her  ride — 

I  watched  by  her  side  till  the  break  of  mom ; 
Then  with  a  fond  smile  she  looked  up  and  died — 
And  now  she’s  in  heaven,  my  sweet  Winny  Lorn  I 

Oh  I  blithe  little  W^illie  will  soon  dry  his  tears — 
Will  soon  dry  his  tears  for  some  frolicsome  game ; 
And  Annie  will  only  sigh  arhen  she  hears 
8ome  fond  voice  repeating  her  mother's  loved  name. 
But  I  shall  foiget  not  as  years  pass  away — 

As  years  pass  away,  all  the  joys  that  are  flown  ; 
For  my  darling  will  visit  me  still,  night  and  day. 
From  the  far  spirit-land  as  I  weep  here  alone  1 
All  the  night  long  1  watched  by  her  ride — 

1  watched  by  her  ride  till  the  break  of  mom  ; 
Then  with  a  fond  smile  she  looked  up  and  died — 
And  now  she’s  in  heaven,  my  sweet  Winny  Lorn ! 

Westby  Gibson. 

Opemxo  HiSToaicaL  Racoane. — We  have  to  re¬ 
cord  a  handsome  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  government — the  opening  up  of  the  ^at  ar¬ 
chives  at  Simancas  to  the  deputies  of  our  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  The  interest  of  the  papers  at  Simancas 
can  not  be  overstated.  They  are  the  documentary 
history  of  Spain,  and  of  all  the  countries  which  have 
had  political  relations  with  her.  From  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  time  of  Cromwell  they  are 
of  vast  importance  for  our  own  history,  and  every 
student  wooing  in  recent  years  upon  those  periods, 
has  turned  wistfully  but  unavailingly  toward  Si¬ 
mancas  for  the  light  which  it,  and  it  only,  could 
afford.  The  priestly  influence  was  against  all  search. 
At  length,  tii^  embargo  has  been  taken  off.  Mr. 
Brewer,  of  the  Rolls,  has  just  returned  from  Siman- 
oas,  where  it  has  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Beigenroth, 
a  most  competent  English  and  Spanish  scholar,  shall 
calendar  and  abstract  the  documents  relating  to  our 
history. — English  paper. 

The  Ouatist  Well  Yet. — ^The  editor  of  the 
Mercer  Dispatch  gives  a  description  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  vein  of  oil  tapped  the  other  day  on  the  HcEl- 
haney  farm,  at  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
He  Sara :  “  A  watch  was  held  while  it  ran  into  a 
tank,  holding,  by  measure,  one  hundred  and  eight 
barrels,  and  it  filled  the  same  in  fifig^ve  minutes  ! 
At  a  fair  eMimate,  taking  this  data,  those  who  were 
working  and  watching  about  it  are  ctmfident  that 


in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  it  flowed  two  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  barrels  of  oil  I  And  when  we 
left  on  Friday  morning  there  appeared  to  be  but 
little  diminution.  What  is  also  remarkable  is  the 
fimt  that  this  well  is  located  not  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  rods  from  the  Funk  well,  which  ha»  been  flow¬ 
ing  some  four  months,  and  has  yielded  an  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  the  greasy  fluid.”— ifonfreof 
paper. 

A  lamentable  affrir  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in 
Switserland.  As  the  Baronne  d’Hcrlinoourt,  aged 
twenty-three,  sister  of  M.  de  Haupas,  Senator,  and 
Prefect  of  Marseilles,  was,  with  her  husband,  pro¬ 
ceeding  over  the  Gemoni,  one  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  Obeiiand,  the  mule  suddenly  fell,  when 
at  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  deep,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  lady  was  hurled  into  the  frightful  abyss. 
In  falling  she  raised  one  piercing  cry,  and  when 
some  persons  hastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
they  found  her  dashed  literally  to  pieces.  The 
Baron  d’Heriincourt  was  so  dreadfully  affected  at  the 
awful  spectacle  titat  he  almost  lost  his  reason,  and 
would  ^ve  thrown  himself  down  the  abyss,  had  be 
not  been  prevented  by  the  guides. 

A  teaches  of  vocal  music  asked  dear  Mrs.  Parting¬ 
ton  if  her  grandson  had  an  ear  for  music.  Well,” 
said  the  old  lady,  “  I  raaly  don’t  know  ;  won’t  you 
take  a  candle  and  look  ?” 

Happiness. — This  looking  forward  for  enjoyment 
don’t  pay.  W e  would  as  soon  chase  butterflies  for 
a  living,  or  bottle  up  moonshine  for  cloudy  nights. 
The  only  true  happiness  is  to  take  the  drops  of  ^p- 
pinese  as  God  gives  them  to  us  every  day  of  our 
lives ;  the  boy  must  learn  to  be  happy  when  he  is 
plodding  over  his  lessons ;  the  apprentice,  while  he 
is  learning  his  trade  ;  the  merchant,  while  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  fortune.  If  he  fails  to  learn  this  art,  be  will 
be  sure  to  miss  bis  enjoyment  when  be  gains  what 
he  sighs  for. 

“Me.  Timothy,”  said  a  learned  lady,  who  had 
been  showing  off  her  wit  at  the  expense  of  a  dang¬ 
ler,  ”  you  remind  me  of  a  barometer,  that  is  filled 
with  nothing  in  the  upper  story.”  ”  Divine  Almira,” 
meekly  replied  her  adorer,  “in  thanking  you  for 
this  flattering  compliment,  let  me  remind  you  that 
you  occupy  my  upper  story  entirely." 

A  Child’s  Thought. — A  little  girl  was  one  night 
under  the  starry  sky,  intently  meditating  upon  the 
glories  of  the  heavens.  At  iost,  iooklng  up  to  the 
sky,  she  said  :  “  Father,  I  have  been  thinking  if  the 
wrong  ride  of  heaven  is  so  beautiful,  what  will  the 
right  ride  be  f” 

Loan  8t.  Leonabds,  when  Mr.  Sudgen,  on  enter¬ 
ing  Parliament,  having  beard  that  he  had  l>cen 
turned  into  ridicule  for  being  the  son  of  a  hair¬ 
dresser,  made  answer :  “  So  I  am,  and  I  am  come 
into  the  House  to  give  a  dressing  to  the  Whigs.” 

When  his  cousin,  Charlotte  Dunne,  was  married, 
Jones  said :  “  It  was  Dunne  before  it  was  begun, 
Dunne  while  it  was  doing,  and  it  was  not  Dunne 
when  it  was  done." 

We  can  only  know  ourselves  through  the  constant 
study  how  to  govern  ourselves. 
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